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Shah Abdul Latif (1690-1752) was the greatest 
poet t h a t 5 i n d h has cv e r produced- H i s compendium of 
poetry commonly known as Sflafl jo RinaGo of *thc 
message of Shah; contains more than three thousand verses 
and is comparable to any classic of the world literature. 
Shah Latif was not only a great poet but a great musician 
as wet], and it was the ideal confluence of poetry with 
music that made Ins poetry popular and immortal amongst 
the populace of Sindh* Indeed it is the natural 
combination of poetry with music that establishes him 
amongst the truly gp ca f artists of the world, whose realm 
of influence is increasing day by day 

Shah Latif flourished in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Sindh, which period pel se was very 
productive and neb from literary point of view But the 
legacy of Shah Latif remains unsurpassed and unparalleled 
on many accounts. It was the rare quality of his poetry 
that permeated the hearts of the masses on one hand, and 
on the other attracted the attention of scholars not only 
from within the country but also from the outside, 
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The two most notable scholar? of present 
century M.T. Sorlcy and Allama U-Kazi undertook major 
study of 5 h a h Latif a I o it g with translations of hrs poetry 
into English and they presented worthwhile analyses of his 
art Indeed, both arrived at almost the similar conclusions 
Sorley In hfs comparative study of the thirteen great world 
poets in the Ainsa Pervagawt', observed that 5 bah Abdul 
Latii was superb amidst all these poets. Allama Kazi 
keeping in view the fun da mental principles of literary 
criticism, while appreciating the art of Shah Latif, declared 
him as one of the greatest poets of the wop Id. both these 
scholars, have, however judged the work of Shah Latrf 
purely from literary point of view, Their main objective 
was to appreciate the calibre of the poet as a pi artist by 
undertaking the comparison with the other great poets of 
the world on similar criteria. 

It may be pointed out that both Sorley and 
Ka?.i in their most valuable studies and made some 
significant observations, in respect of the thought 
contents of the poet, hut they did not go into details ,-\s it 
was not their priority, In his masterpiece Shah Abdul Latif 
of Bbit% Sorlcy remained contented with the remark 
'Actually it would have been enough for the authoi of the 
Risalo to be familiar with the Masnvt alone'. Si mi lady 
Allama Kazi once remarked what was said about Rinm is 
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in all accuracy and exactitude applicable to the divide 
cxpiesstor? of the poct\ (Shah LatfO. 

I lie appreciation of Shah Latif's poetry from 
literacy point of view was moie than adequately covered 
by these two great scholars; but theie remained a definite 
need to undertake a systematic study of tire thought of 
Shah AbdriE Latlf particularly with reference to Hu mb who, 
in the words of Nicholson* is the greatest mystic poet of 
Islam, In I act both Soitey and Kazf had underlined the 
need for this kffid of study. They had also drawn attention 
towaids tfre mi sa tis fac tory life account of the poet and In 
this regard complained about the scarcity of source 
material on his biography Thus there was a fuller 
justification to provide an authentic biographic account of 
the poet 

nioyraphy 

Accordingly, a detailed biographic account 
based on the latest research has been presented In the first 
chapter, ibis has become possible as new research material 
supported by authentic evidence has been made available 
through the researches conducted by Dr. NAB a loch. Field 
visits were also undertaken which further coir firmed the 
results arrived at by him. One o( the two most perspicuous 
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The second most important fact woi-Hi 
co r? s J 4 e ha t fo n has been the time period which Shah La tit 
spent during travelling, Hitherto almost all the 
biographers without any exception would confine it to 
three years and that also with 'Yogis' only. According to 
the internal evidence of the Risala, and the external 
evidence which has been available in the form of traditions 
with the faqirs and followers of Shah Latif in Sindh and the 
ad pining areas across the bolder fn the present day India, 
this period was definitely far more than ten years. 
Moreover, it cannot be confined only to the company of 
the yogis. The minute observations of the poet regaling 
geographic parts of Sindh and Baluchistan such as 
Kohista n, Kacho, Thar, Sea coast. Las Bela. Kech, Hinglaj 
coupled with his perfect knowledge about the vaned 
professions of the people suggest that he spent good 
number of his life fn the wanderings and peregrinations. 
Pr, Baloch has mentioned a number of places and sites 
across the border which were frequently visited by Shah on 
account of his disciples or faqlts fn the Jat community, 
who have been actually the followers since the days of 
Shah Karim* 

Next under the topic 'Settlement at BhitL the 
probable years of his shifting froiT> KotH Mughal has been 
cited. It was during this period that is somewhat mote 
than ten years, that 5hah Latif after the death of Ins father 
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assumed the m^rytie of spiritual leadership. As to how he 
conducted the daily affairs and what was his daily 
schedule, who were his collc^ucs, how much lime did he 
spend in the prayers and In exclusion, all these matters 
have been fully explained in this and the subsequent 
chapter 'last phase of life', 

A separate chapter 'Muse at Bbit has been 
exclusively devoted to highlight the contribution of Shah 
Latif as founder of the new music tradition an Sindh, His 
comparison in this regard with Amir Kbusro would be 
worthwhile, Qalfch Beg was the first scholar who drew 
attention towards this fact and tried to show how the 
music of Shah Latif was related to the Indian music. Here 
wc have benefited from the research of Pr, Baloch who 
have conclusively established that Shah Latif was the 
founder of a different music tradition whic h was purely 
indigenous and locale in its coI o ur, 

Under the topic 'Relations with the Rulers; it 
has been discussed that Mjyan Moot Muhammad* the iuler 
of Sindh could hardly reconcile with Shah Latif. It was, 
however, his son Miyan GhuUm Shah who, as pel the 
famous legend was born with the blessings of Shah Latif, 
displayed the most reverential attitude- This was further 
vindicated when after the death of the saint-poet fie got 
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the mausoleum const ducted, which Is a fine specimen of 
architecture of that time. 


finfi Tradition in lincJK 


The other most important aspect which, has so 
far remained neglected by the research scholars rs that of 
the development of the Sufi tradition in Sindh prior to 
5 hah Utlf. Even no effort was made to study the 

Arifae*' r the A\n£f-nzat of 5 hah Abdul Karim, the great- 
^reat grand father of shah Latif and point out as to what 
extent it influenced or help mould the makeup of the 

mind of Shah Latif, The Arifocn which is in 

Persian and was reported to be the constant companion of 
Shah Latii has not so far been published as a full tcKt. 
However its first ever translation by Dr. U,M. fraud pot a j n 
an abridged form which covers hardly one-third of the 
material of the original book, stands published containing 
all the Sind hi verses recited by Shah Karim. 

In this chapter, besides the survey of (he great 
Sufi saints in chronological order over the last 
millennium, development of Sufi thought has been traced 
with special reference to the Sufi orders, Stofiarwardy, 
Qadri and jVmjstfflaiiil/, it has been observed that so fas as 
the local Sufi tradition is concerned, Shah Lattf owed much 
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to Qazi Qadan (4-1551), Shah Kanm (4.1611) and Shah 
Lutfullqh Qadii (4.1^79). In this regard for the first time 
passages from the J $cty(in ut Atif*en\ have been quoted 
which, were probably the source of inspiration for Shqh 
Latif. This was possible because of the access to the 
original Persian text of the T £J ay an t*& Art (tan transcribed 
in 1258 AH, personal copy of which was lent by Sayid All 
Mn Shah of Juna, District Badin 

The fufi conception ol love and Rumi a/ Prcc oplor 

Shall Abdul Latif s mysticism is essentially love 
mysticism with a religious significancewas remarked by 
Sorley. Sufis all over the ages have spoken (lie language ol 
love and they have evolved their typical conception ol 
love. The classical texts on 7 t*{ abound fn these 

delimtions, It is in light of these definitions that the 
problem of love rn the poetry of Shah Latif has tackled It 
has been explained that the conception ol love with Shah 
La til is generally the same as that of the Sufis in general, 
but it bears strong similarities with the conception ol love 
propounded by Rumi. How far Shah Latif was inspired by 
Rumi, this has been discussed In chapter IV Rumi as 
Preceptor', In fact. Rami was the singular poet whom Shah 
Latif quoted or referred to as authority in the Six verses, 
which arc to be found m Sur Kalyan. Accordingly, the 
conception of love has been discussed under (jvr main 
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headings: fa) Love as affliction (b) Love as fire (c) Love 
as physician Cd) Love as wine Ce) Divine Love, tinder 
chapter- V. 

it would not be out of place to mention here 
that so far the basic tenets an4 maxims of Jasawwuf are 
concern eel, the writer has quoted and re I fed upon the 
fundamental texts such as fCItaG a£ luma', KltaG a& 
Ja'rruf, ‘ K n$fif - A\aAft*&\ 'Risa&a Qu&Raity\ 'QAma&i't; 
JAya\ 'Jaz^irat a€ At*£ta'an4 'Aw atiful Maatif\ 

The luii Perth 

lagawwaf mainly deals with the subject of 
man- God relationship. This is the subject matter oi what 
suits caU the maqamai or stations a Mil Aftwa& or states 
The stations aie generally described as the essential stages 
of the progress of human souI, and this progress is likened 
to a travelling on the path, also called the '5ufi Path or 
Jarlgal or SuCt*^ in the terminology of sufis. Shah Abdul 
Latrf was fully aware of the distinctions between stations 
and states on the path, as it is evident from these lines 

WCVj Ot 6A? < 

Call not yourself a Sufi, 

unless you have attained Hal- 
They titter not a word. 

Who are lost to every thing. 
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Abu Nasr Cd.378/908) f the author of 

oiliest surviving treatise on Tagawwnf in Arabic 'Kit ad at 
tuma , has identified (a) seven stations which arc 
(i) conversion C f I > abstinence CI f 13 renunciation 
fiv) poverty CvJ patience fvi) trust in God 
tvri} satisfaction; and (b) ten states which are 
Cl) med itatfon Cli) nearness to God f r i j 3 love tivj fear 
C v ) hope C v i) longing (v 11) Intimacy C v i i j J t r a n t{ u j 1111 y 
fix) contemplation CxJ certainty- 

Un4cr chaptei VE, have been discussed the main 
five stations (r) Repentance (ir) Patience (iij) Gratitude 
Ov) Tawakkul (v) Poverty which are easily identifiable in 
the poetry of 5bah Latif. It is with reference to these 
stations, that Sasui and Suhni represent the complete 
model of SatlQ or Travel I el, tatiii J or Seeker, the exact 
appellations with which Shah Latif has alluded to them. 

Like all great Sufi masters Shah Latif assigned 
prime importance to SAariat for the conduct of man, but 
he sfmu Itaneously advised to adopt latiqat oi Sufi Path fn 
order to gain the ttiatifaf or gnosfs of God, AN this has 
been explained in the following lines. 
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Proceed on the p-ith of teuiqat ' 
Recognise the limits of SAariat 
Acquaint your heart with *ttaqiqat* 
Identify your goal as *Matifat' 

Be in touch with the proof (Guide) 
So that you go not wayward. 


A a*rif§ of Gnostics are the mystics who have 
attained the Hal or who have been bestowed with ARwai 
or states. This is so because according to the stiffs. 
Stations are to he acquired through personal c/foit a fid 
endeavour while states are gifts depending not upon the 
mystics but upon God. shah Abdul Latlf has ft-rijtjr fitly 
referred to such mystics in 5ur Ramkali and Sui Aasa the 
yogis of Ram kali are hut the gnostics, hi fact the 
symbolism of Yogi for gnostic seems to have entered in 
Sind hi poetry with Qa? i Qadan followed by Lutfullah 
Gadri, who weie basically religious scholars and divines 

The following lines from Ram kal i iefer to the 
various states of such gnostics; 


i 
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O—* Oi I(5 \: T ,u cr~tT *-7^ uls? 

^_:S*. (y^»cJ 1,0^ te^*k. O'cjr^ 

0j^ c^>U:^a^i cjJ j- -in 

(j-Lf ij£T tff^- T, d—Ay*" 

Oa/ o-^ (*JA* 

0^0?Li 01 _?> 

0^3 cSU.? la {^a: ^ J^- ^ 

6 ^ dV £>' ^ ^ 


The knees of the ascetics are mount Sinai, 

These half dad arc always on knees In prostration 
'And it was bows length or less - thus the naked how down 
'Everything perishes' so they rentier themselves naught 
r God is friend of those who believe and leads them 
from the darkness to the light', this is their belief, 

"Moses fell down swooning' but stalwart ascetics stand binning, 
"The eye did not rove not did it turn away' such is then position. 
The ascetics attain contemplation of the beloved then and there 
He sees by me, he bears by me, be units me, this is how they sit 
And he walks by me, be speaks by me-such walking they go 
Sayyid says; How can you know about them. 

(Sui Ramkal i ) 
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The UnitiYe Hate 


The final chapter deals with the unitivc state 
as experienced by the mystic while going through the F ana 
or annihilation and Gaqa or persistence in God Shah Latif 
has referred to these states in the following vc*sr 



*vtiu nveq De to re tlrcii living was 
From age to age will live for aye. 

They will not die again who died 
Before the dying came to them. 

(Trans. SorleyT 


Rumi has referred to these gnostics in these 


words’ 


GG>i 6 U. 

-I O' C^V 


The Pirs are they whose spirits, before this world exist, 

were in the sea of (Divine) bounty 

They had lived many li^es before coming into this life 

fMasnvi: Vol-11-165-170) 
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It is at this stage that tbc man who attains such 
status transcends bis fimtudc, To what heights the man 
gets exalted are really a legion, infinite and too many to 
com prebend- Shah Latif has beautifully summed up tbc 
whole idea In t be fo Mowing verse: 

-T^crJ 

No beginning or end bas this servant 
These who knew the beloved crossed all limits, 

CSitt Kalyan). 





CHAPTER - 1 


FAMILY LINEAGE 

Shah Abdul Latif was born in ihe 
year 1 102/1690 in a venerable family of Sayylds 
This family traced their lineage to one Sayyid 
Haidar, who hailed from Herat, a town in Ihe 
present day Afghanistan. He happened to visit 
Sindh during the last quarter of Ihe 14th cenlury 
or the end of the eighth century Hijrah It is 
understood that he undertook ihis journey in 
conneciion with the impending expedition of the 
sub-continent by Amir Taimur, which took place 
in 1396 AD 


Syed Hyder during the course of his 
travels came to Halakandi in Sindh situated on 
the left bank of Ihe river Indus, nol far from the 
present Old Mata Here his stay prolonged and 
he married the daughter of Shah Muhammad 
Halo, the chieftain of Halo community. After 
about one and a half-year he had to return back 
as he received the news of his father s death at 
Herat His wife was pregnant and she gave birth 
to a male child, who as per the wish of his father 
was named Sayyid AH after the name of his 
grandfather. Sayyid Hyder himself could not 
come back and after about three years or so 
died at Herat. 

According to the genealogical lable 
given in the Bayan-ul-Arifin’ 1 , it was Ibis Sayyid 
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Aii whose family flourished in Sindh, and Shah 
Abdul Karim {944/1538-1032/1628) of Bulri, the 
great grandfather of Shah Abdul Lalif was his 
sixth descendant. 

The latest research, however, 
suggests that Sayed Hyder came to Sindh pnor 
to the campaign of Amir Taimur, and his son Alt 
was most probably born in the late eighth 
century or si the most in the beginning of the 
ninth century Hijrah at Hatakandi 3 . Thus Sayyid 
AN, who was born at Halakandr may be called 
Sayyid Ah Sindhi\ so as to differentiate him 
from his grandfather Sayyid AN Herati. Syed Ali 
attained his youth in Halakandi and was also 
married in his mother's relatives After some 
time he left Halakandi and moved to settle in 
Mut'Halo village, which as the name indicates 
perhaps belonged to his father-in-law This 
village is said be at a distance of about 20 miles 
from Halakandi. At present there are no traces 
of the old Mut-Halo village excepting that ils 
name in the form of Mulhalo has survived in the 
revenue record. Syed Ali spent greater part of 
his life here and also died and was buried there 

It seems that by the end of ninth 
century this family again shifted to another 
village known as Maliari. Because of these 
Mulhafavi Sayyids, i e belonging to 'Mul-hala\ 
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this village also later became known as 
Mutalavi 1 in Persian record of the time, though 
the people continued fo call it Matiari 

Mir Sangi in the Lata'tf has recorded 
this tradition or their shifting from Mulhala to 
Mulalavi (Matiari)* "And his ancestors first 
settled at Halakandi and afterwards they moved 
from Mulhala to MutalavT 

It was at Matiari, that our poet’s 
great grandfalher Sayyid Abdul Karim was born 
in 944 AH/ 1538 AD He was destined lo be a 
great saint and great poet of Sindhi language 
The father of Abdul IKarim, Lai Muhammad Shah 
alias Shah Lallah was a known pious man and 
had many followers in lower Sindh As such at 
the time of his death he was al Badin, and was 
buried in the graveyard of a Suhrwardy saint, 
Shahabuddin or Shah-badin in common parlance 
and to which most probably Ihe word Badin also 
owed Us origin. The site of this graveyard is 
hardly about one and half a mile to Ihe 
northwest of Badin town* 

Shah Abdul Karim was still a child 
when his father expired He was looked afler by 
his elder brother who also got him married® 
Following the footsteps of his father Shah 
Lallah, he left Matiari and came to settle at 
Bulri, 80 miles from his birthplace The reason 
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may well have been the persuasion of his 
fathers disciples, who were in great number in 
the lower Sindh end were multiplying day by 
day, 


According to another tradition Shah 
Karim came to settle al Bulri as he was advised 
by one of his well-wishers Makhdoom Nooh of 
Halakandi (1506-1590 AD), a great religious 
scholar as well as Suharwardy saint of his limes 
There is considerable evidence to suggest that 
Shah Karim had greatest regard for Makhdoom 
Nooh whom he looked upon as a great sage 
Nevertheless it is mentioned in the 'Bayan-uf- 
Aarfeen 1 that one Sultan Ibrahim Bukhari was his 
formal spiritual preceptor, who was a Qadri 
saint. As per recorded evidence from Shah 
Karim onwards, this family has identified itself 
with Qadri order. 

Shah Abdul Karim was blessed with 
eight sons and three daughters, His third son 
Jalal Shah during the life time of his father had 
removed himself from Buiri and seems to have 
arrived in the vicinity of Muthalo where long time 
back his grandfather Syed Afi Sindhi spent his 
life. But very soon he was killed by the dacoits 
in this area while trying to help retrieve Ihe 
belongings and cattle of a widow of his 
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neighbourhood He lies buried in (he graveyard 
of Pir Golo ? , some seven miles lo the north of 
Bhit Shah. As a result of this incident, his family 
with his minor son Abdul Quddoos Shah had lo 
return to Rulri, where Abdul Quddoos Shah died 
at a mature age and was buried in the family 
graveyard of his grandfather Shah Karim Me 
was survived by two sons llabibullah Shah and 
Abdur Rashid Shah. It was Shah Habib, who lei! 
Bulri and setlled down at Mahan, the village of 
his forefathers where his first marriage was 
solemnized from among his relatives Shah 
Habib spent many years of his life here, but 
afterwards he left Mahan mosl probably due to 
his wife's death 

According to the reliable oral 
evidence Shah Habib second time married the 
daughter of one Urs Dero, who was resident of 
village Sui Qandar\ As indicated by Mir Sangi 
Shah Habib after leaving Matian came over lo 
this area which was not unknown lo him as his 
grandfather Jalal Shah had been in this area 
long before. It is far sure that Shah Habib after 
his second marriage from the Dera community 
settled in the same village of Sui Gandar The 
traces of the house in this village, where Shah 
Habib lived, were extant till 1930 and the local 
people knew about this house very well* Here 
two sons one after the other were born to Shah 
Habib, both were named as Abdul lafif but ihey 
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died and were buried in the graveyard of Sui 
Gandar where their graves are still preserved B 

According to the tradition, a great 
contemporary saint Hashsm Shah f who lived at 
Mattari and was closely related to Shah Habib 
had blessed Shah Habib and asked him to name 
the son born to him as f Latif r Shah Habib 
accordingly had named the first two sons as 
‘Latif and even after their death, he named the 
third child as f Lalif\ 
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PLACE OF BIRTH. 

Mir Ali Sher 'Gam' Thallvi (1727- 
1789), who was himself an accomplished poet of 
Persian and an eminent historian of the 
eighteenth century Sindh, for the first time 
provided a very brief narrative regarding Shah 
Latif at more than one places though he 
remained elusive about his place of birth 10 . Next 
was Mir Sangi (1851-1924) who in real sense 
attempted the first biography of Shah Abdul 
Latif, though his work commenced when a period 
of more than one century has elapsed Mir Sangi 
belonged to the former ruling family of Mirs of 
Sindh and he inherited reverence for the saint 
poet as strong family tradition During the odd 
eight years period 1880-1888, he very frequently 
visited Bhit Shah and established contacts with 
all those faqirsf disciples who were alive at that 
lime. He was assiduous in his efforts to collect 
ali kind of oral Iradition and any other relevant 
information, which in one or the other form was 
relevant with the life of the saint-poet, tndeed he 
was the first writer who provided the first hand 
information regarding the life and character of 
the poet 1 V. 


Mir Sangi on the basis of orai 
evidence collected by him recorded that Shah 
Latif was born in a small village called Bhalpur, 


s 


which was in the proximity of a bigger village 
Khatian 12 . At another place in the same book he 
also clarified that Bhaipur was one of the places 
where the parents of Shah LaUf stayed for some 
time. 


During the same decade of 1850's, 
while Mir Sangi was busy in compiling his book 
on the life of Shah Latif, a Hindu gentleman 
Lilaratn Watan Mai, by profession a Civil Judge 
at Haia, felt so much enamoured with the poetry 
of Shah Lalif that he committed himself to 
writing a book in English on the fife and work of 
the poet which he completed on 14 March 1889 
and was published in 1890 13 Since he was 
serving hardly at a distance of four miles from 
the final resting-place of the poet, he would 
personaiiy visit Bhit Shah in search of the 
material required for his book Incidentally his 
source of information was the same Akhund 
Ahmad! of Bhit from whom Mir Sangi also had 
collected much of the information and who was 
the great grandson of Miyan Moor Muhammad, 
the teacher of Shah Latif. According to lalwani T 
Akhund Ahmadi knew Shah Jo-Risalo by heart 
and was repository of many anecdotes and other 
valuable information, which he had heard from 
his elders of the family, Lilaram got the 
genealogical table of the poet's family from him, 
which tie included in the book. 
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Lilaram as against Mir Sangi has 
mentioned Haia Havel) to be the birth place of 
Shah Latif. Further, he clarified that this was an 
old Hafa Haveli which was at a distance of 18 
miles from Bhit, and that it was different from the 
one which existed in his time with the same 
name at a distance of just two miles from the 
ruins of the old village of MaJa Haveli 1 * it is 
strange to note that the two contemporaries who 
were conducting investigation at the same lime 
and whose source of information was also Ihe 
same person Akhund Ahmad i ye! I hey mentioned 
two different places as the place of birth 

Mirza Qatich Beg (1853-1929), the 
most prolific writer of Sindhi language, tied the 
privilege of being in touch wilh both these 
gentlemen, He was friendly with Lilaram and 
indulged in correspondence with him and helped 
him in writing his book on Shah Latif, From Mir 
Sangi, he borrowed the material for writing his 
own book on Shah LatiTs biography In Sindhi as 
well as English. Since he had come across the 
varying statements about the birthplace of Shah 
Latif, he on his own tried to reconcile and 
resolve the issue He opined that Shah Latif s 
birthplace was Hafa HaveJi, a small hamlet in the 
Southeast of Bhai Pur, not far from it ts But this 
may not be possible, as there is a distance of 
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more than eight to ten mites between these two 
places. So we again revert back to Mir Sang! 
and Lilaram and try lo find out if they have 
provided any further clue or indication in this 
respect. We have already mentioned Akhund 
Ahmadi to be the common source of their 
information. But as admitted by Lilaram, his 
contact with him lasted hardly for a year, though 
he took about eight years to complete his book 
Anyhow Lilaram has not provided any further 
hint in this regard. Accordingly the narrative 
provided by Mir Sangi remains the only account 
to be further probed into and relied upon. Indeed 
his approach was more or less like that of an 
ordinary hagiographer who was interested lo 
collect every kind of information including the 
minutest details about the life of the saintly 
character of the poet In this regard he was so 
particular that he provided not only the names of 
the close associates and followers of Shah Latif 
but he gave the names of his personal 
attendants and the duties assigned lo each of 
them. He even went to the extent of mentionong 
the names of the pet animals who served inside 
the Have//. 


tt was again Sangi who slated that 
the two sons Of Shah Habib who died at a very 
lender were buried in the graveyard of Sui 
Qandar', a place which is now m taluka 
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Shahdadpur district Sanghar, Based on the 
clues provided by Mir Sangi the latest research 
conducted by Dr, N A Bafoch has confirmed the 
twin facts that Shah Latif was born in a village 
near Sul Gandar and that his mother was from 
Dera community the second wife of Shah 
Habib 1 ®. 

Although Sangi has mentioned once 
Muhammad AHm Dero to be the maternal cousin 
of Shah Latif, yet he failed to arrive at the 
correct conclusion that the mother of Shah Latif 
belonged lo Dera cmmunity Here he seems lo 
have been misled by the stories, which were 
propagated knowingly after the death of the 
great poet that his mother was the daughter of 
Makhdoom Arabi Dayano of Mala. But this is far¬ 
fetched story as the said Makhdoom Arabi 
passed away at least one century before Shah 
Latif 17 . 


Sangi is. moreover, lo be credited for 
having recorded the following chronogram 
regarding the year of birth of the poet, 
composed by his contemporary Ghularn 
Muhammad Shah Gada ,,fl . 



CHILDHOOD AND EARLY EDUCATION. 


A strange controversy has raged 
among the earliest biographers of Shah Latif as 
to whether he received formal education or not 
The main source of this confusion was Mir Ah 
Sher Qani {d,1789 AD) who himself was the 
younger contemporary of Shah Lalif and alluded 
to Shah Latif as ' Umimi 1 - an Arabic word winch 
means , unleltered ,1B . This word was construed 
mistakenly \o be equivalenl to illiterate" As is 
well known and it can be argued that the word 
‘Ummi' has been most probably used in 
deference to the personality of Prophet of Islam. 
Muhammad (PBLIH) who has been addressed in 
the similar words in the Holy Quran Perhaps 
Qani used the connotation Ummi for the one who 
receives knowledge direct from God 

However, the myth was clarified by 
Sangi who clearly stated that Shah Lalif did 
receive some basic education during his early 
childhood and the name of his teacher was 
Miyan Noor Muhammad Bhalli, resident of a 
nearby village Waeen This village was at a 
distance of about sixteen miles from Sui Qandai 
and eight miles from Kotri Mughal, where Shah 
Latif was born and brought up as a child. Miyan 
Noor Muhammad Bhatii was very Intimate with 
Shah Habib as such, he was of school going 
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age, he was engaged as a special tutor/teacher 
for him. Later on it appears that the relationship 
of the teacher and the taught changed into 
permanent friendship, Not only Miyan Noor 
Muhammad Bhatti preferred (o remain 
throughout his life with his able student Shah 
Lai if. but his succeding generations also chose 
to remain with the Sayyid family Thus from Ihe 
time of Shah Lalif this family virtually became 
the teacher family of the Sayyids 

'The teacher of the saint poet was Miyan 
Noor Muhammad Bhatti, hailing from 
'WaeenL One of his descendants Miyan 
Ahmadi, now aged eighty years is still at 
Bhil. His knowledge about Shah is 
unmatchable, He is my tutor and guide in 
SufismL t9 

Lilaram who happened lo meet Miyan 
Ahmadi, the great grandson of Miyan Noor 
Muhammad Bhatti, also confirmed the above 
version of Sangi in these words: 

My special thanks are due lo Akhund 
Ahmadi. the old man of Bhit. whose great 
grandfather was our poet s teacher' ?0 
At another place he clarifies: - 

Akhund Ahmadi's father was Miyan 
Abdullah, and his grandfather Miyan 
Mahmud has seen our poet, though the 
former was but a boy then, 

Akhund Ahmadi remembers his grandfather 
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well and also the stories he heard from his 
father about our poet. 

Ruth these biographic sources are, 
however, silent as to how much did Shah lalif 
learn from his worthy teacher, who proved lo be 
his life long companion. 

There is a very popular anecdote 
quoted by most of the biographers that Shah 
Latif did not pursue his studies any more after 
having learnt the first letter of Arabic 

alphabet as well as the first letter of the word 
'Allah'- the personal name of God Almighty Bu! 
all this can be termed as symbolic in presence 
of the above incontrovertible evidence In fact it 
can safety be assumed that as was customary, 
Shah Latif as a boy learnt the Holy Quran along 
with some basic Persian and Sindhh which was 
considered to be sufficient for the scion of a 
Sayyid family at that time.Indeed, pursuance of 
higher religious learning leading to Farligh-ul- 
Tahsil or what may be called a qualified 
scholastic or becoming graduate of Madersah 
education especially who had spiritual following 
was quite uncommon amongst Sayyrds of those 
days ?J r It has been rather very typical of Sayyids 
in Sindh that there have been hardly any 
qualified Ulemas or religious scholars of high 
status amongst them. As a matter of fad their 
education in most cases was always confined to 
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the basic teachings of religion, and at a later 
stage they were initiated into the traditional Sufi 
order of the family, say Suhrwaidy, Qadri or 
Naqshbandi, In facl acquisition of limited 
knowledge was considered to be sufficient so as 
to be able to guide their followers and to inherit 
the seat of his forefathers 

Although Shah Latif attained some of 
formal education from his teacher Miyan Noor 
Muhammad, yet for all other practical purposes 
his father was his spiritual preceptor. A man of 
great virtues and piety who according to family 
tradition inherited the Qadri order from his 
grandfather Shah Karirn ? \ As far the mother of 
Shah Latif was from Dera community, she is 
said to be the followers of Suharwardy saints of 
Multan. 

From Hie early years of his life and 
onwards it appears that, Shah Latif developed 
dose friend ship with his maternal cousin 
Muhammad Alim Dero, that Is why he afterwards 
became his life-long associate and the most 
trust worthy confident. It is in this background 
that during his later phase of life when Shah 
settled at Bhil and people had acknowledged 
him as their spiritual leader, Muhammad Alim 
used to handle all the matters as if he was his 
Khalifa. Besides he was made incharge of the 
Santa as well other important mailers at 
Dargah 74 



YOUTH AND SPIRITUAL TRAINING. 


When Shah Latif was hardly of 
eleven years age, Shah Habib shilled from the 
village near Sui Qandar where Shah Lalif was 
born and came to settle in the village of Kotri 
MughaL This village was at a distance ol about 
nine miles in the north of Malian and nearly 
eight miles in the east of Halakandi, bolh 
ancestral places of Sayyid family. The reason 
for shifting was probably the persuasion by the 
Mughal chief Mirza Mughal Beg, who had 
developed great faith in the person of Shah 
Habib, The ruins of Kotri Mughal are still 
traceable at a distance of about four miles to the 
south of Bhil Shah 

At Kotri Shah Habib concentrated bis 
attention on the mental and spiritual 
development of his only son Abdul Latif 
Probably during this period Shah Latif in his 
youth accompanied his father and visited so 
many places which included such historical 
towns as Hala, Matiari, Bulri and Nasarpur 
where he must have come across the learned 
men of his lime, 

it is interesting to note that Shah 
Latif right from the young age had acquired 
strong aptitude towards the silent observation of 
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nalure and great passion for spiritual 
experiences, including going into seclusion for 
meditation and observing forty days continuos 
prayers called Chitta in Sufi terminology At 
leas! three such sites are still extant and have 
been identified so far, where he would go in 
virtual hiding to undergo meditation for longer 
duration so as to attain purity of the heart and 
soul. The first and foremost site is "Shah Jo 
Kendo ^ a place at a distance of two miles from 
Shit, situated on Shahdadpur road 11 

According to a most significant 
anecdote, which has come to be preserved by 
the poetical renderings as well, once Shah Latif 
was completely under an ecstatic mood and had 
lost consciousness of his body rather some parts 
of his body were covered with the sand caused 
due to strong winds. He was so much engrossed 
that he did not realize what had happened Too 
much anxiety led Shah Habib to follow the tracks 
and on finding his young son in such a slate of 
stupor, he uttered in melancholy voice - 

“ Lo, the wind has continuously blown, 

and covered the limbs of body with dust; 11 

Shah Latif, who sensed his father s 
voice, suddenly became conscious and 
instantaneously replied: 



M But my body is still yearning to catch. 

the glimpse of the love*. 

This can very well be assumed to be 
the first ever-poelicat composition by Shah Lalif 
in his very young age. Due to the frequent visits 
this site attained familiarity and accordingly is 
still preserved and visited by the followers as a 
mark of respect to the great saint. 

The second site is known as "Lai 
Laun" or the red tree of tamarisk, which is at a 
distance of about four miles to ttie south-east of 
Bhit, This is an ideal place from seclusion point 
of view with a cluster of trees on the bank of 
Sangro stream. Here also Shah Lalif used to 
pray and cogitate, contemplate and concentrate 
for hours and days altogether This site has 
been so famous amongst the people that soon 
after the death of the saint-poel, a small 
mosque, a well and some huts were built in its 
surroundings to keep it as memorial of the great 
saint. 27 


The third site is at Bhit Shah where 
during the later phase of his life a Hujrah i.e. 
special room for prayers and seclusion was 
constructed In fact tong before Shah came to 
settle at Bhit he used to visit this place very 
frequently specially for the purpose of 
cogitation. This is how he came to like this place 
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and finally selected it for his permanent 
settlement. An evidence from eyewitness 
Galandar Shore has been recorded by Sangi 
that Shah Latif was frequently visiting this site 
and was found seen immersed in rapture many a 
time at this place' 3 II may be added here thal 
8hit Shah is with in the radtus of three to four 
miles from Koln Mughal, where Shah Latif and 
his family resided before finally shilling to Bhit 
Shah During his young age. Shah Latif was 
most probably influenced by Sakhhi Hashim 
Shah {d, 11 20/1708) of Matiari who was closely 
related with the family and was frequently vtsiled 
by Shah Habib for exchange of views Hashim 
Shah was known for his spiritual powers and on 
more than one occasion he blessed and prayed 
for the spiritual progress of Shah Latif in the 
presence of his father 

Outside the family circle and perhaps 
the most eminent luminary which seems to have 
left any impression on Shah Lalif during these 
formative years of life was that of Miyan Shah 
inat Rizvi (d.1133/1712), who by descent 
belonged to the Rizvi Sayyids and was staunch 
follower of Suhrwardy saints of Multan. He lived 
at Nasarpur, the most important town of the 
eighteenth century Sindh after Thatla, which 
flourished on the bank of the river Indus and 
was easily accessible for Shah Latif The deep 
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imprints of Miyan Shah Inal s poetry both from 
the view point of form as welf as technique, 
suggest that Shah latif visited him very 
frequently and possibly learnt a lot from him 
The poetical meetings between the two probably 
occurred during the years 1122-1 133 AH, that is 
when Shah Latif was in his twenties and Miyan 
Shah Inat was in his advanced age 7 - 

The comparative study of their poetry 
reveals to the astonishing extent the common 
usage of idioms and similar kind of expression in 
hundreds of verses. Against the 22 melodic 
themes or Surs employed by Shah Inat to 
compose his poetry, Shah Latif composed poelry 
under 29 Surs and of this 20 are common to 
both. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

According to the most popular 
account, which was also rendered into Persian 
versa by Sangi, when Shah Abdul Latlf was in 
his full bloom, he fell in love with the daughter 
of Mirza Beg Arghun head of the Kolri Mughal 30 
It was the same Mughal who had persuaded 
Shah Habib to settle at Kotri Mughal In fact 
Mirza Beg treated Shah Habib like his spiritual 
mentor, as the latter used to visit his family and 
give benediction and blessings, at the time of 
any sickness or illness among the family 
members Once the daughter of Mirza was not 
feeling well and Shah Habib was sent for to visit 
and give blessings. Incidentally, Shah Habib 
himself was indisposed of on that day. so he 
sent his son Shall Lalif who was in his prime 
youth. As the legend goes, Latif on coming near 
the young maiden fait enamoured of her beauty 
and, as was customary on such occasions, while 
holding her finger for the sake of blessings, 
consciously or unconsciously ullered Ihe 
following words 

"The one whose finger is in Sayyid s hand 
shall experience no kind of evil" 


These words were construed to he an 
expression of love and were considered to be 
derogatory by the family of Mirza, who traced 
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their lineage to the Arghun dynasty, once rulers 
of Sindh in the late sixteenth century. It was bul 
natural that this incident adversely affected the 
relationship of Sayyid family with the Mughals, 
so much so that they thought it wiser (o leave 
the neighbourhood of Mughals and settle at 
some distance in the vicinity of Kotri Mughal 11 
The following couplet of Shah Latif is most 
probably reminiscent of this episode. 


Lalifs departed with bag and baggages, 
though none was grieved at the hands of Habibs 17 

It is evident that Shah Latif has very 
skilfully used his own name as well as his 
father's name together But at the same time he 
has alluded to ihe incident of leaving that place 
in a very subtle manner, simultaneously 
describing the uller innocence of his father 

As the story goes, after some time, it 
so happened that the mansion of Mirza Beg was 
attacked in his absence by the dacoits of Dal 
tribe and they took away all the valuables of the 
family When Mirza Beg came to know of this he 
aiong with his associates chased the culprits 
and on his way he came upon Shah Abdul Laid, 
who as a matter of courtesy and being 
neighbourer offered his help in this time of 
difficulty, But Mirza refused so disdainfully that 
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Shah is reported to have uttered the following 
words. 

Oh Beg you wilt be no more lord of Kolri 
May be you are killed by Dais 

It so happened that Mirza Beg and 
other male members of Mughal family were killed 
in the encounter with the Dais and he was 
survived by only one young boy named Golo 
from his family along with the women folk This 
ugly incident occurred in the year 1124/1713 
when Latif was hardly 22 years old 

Mir Ali Sher Qani (d1789 AD) the 
younger contemporary of Shah Latif. has 
however, alluded to the second part of the story 
only in which Mirza Seg was kilted, He narrated 
this incident in his famous book ' Tuhfatuf-Karim' 
which he completed in 1767 AD just fifteen years 
after the death of Shah Latif. He has further 
reported that when Mrrza Beg was killed by the 
dacoits in this way f one of the Tagirs of Shah 
was quoted as having said:'* \ which 

literally means ’he was mean' but by way 
chronogram giving the year 1124 AH~ ? On 
hearing these words, Shah forbade him from 
saying so, instead he advised him to say ( 

) i.e he was one of the Mughals. Incidentally, 
the value of these words in abjad is afso the 
same 34 . From this incident Mir Ali Sher Gam has 
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inferred thal Shah was really a God gifted man 
as otherwise, how an unlettered or the 

title with winch he preferred to call Shah Latif 
could do sol 

Almost all the biographers agree on 
this point thal Shah Latif married the daughter of 
Mirza Beg in the aftermath of above incident In 
fact the offer was from the side of Mugbals, for 
[he occurrence of the incidence led them believe 
that their sufferings were due to the mdignance 
of the Sayyids. Her name was Sayyida Begum 
as first recorded by Ulararm This provides the 
clue thal Shah Lahf got married at the age of 24- 
25 years 


Some doubts have been rarsed about 
the veracity of the whole incidence of romance 
as ascribed to Shah Latif. Some scholars have 
termed Ihe entire love episode as preposterous 
and pejorative, as it appears to be an abnormal 
observation of the character which was not 
expected from the man of sagacious 

temperament of Shah Latif. Secondly, if the 
marriage of Latif had been a love affair, at least 
il was nol vindicated by his post marital 
behaviour It has been therefore, concluded that 
first of all it was not a love affair, and if at all it 
was, it had not taken place the way it is 
delineated by most of the biographers^ 5 . 
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However, the second part of the 
story in which Shah is reported to have cursed 
Mtrza Beg is much more important for it is a fact 
that Mirza was kitted by dacoits of the Dai tribe 
In fact the tone and tenor of the Sindhi coupJel 
attributed to Shah, clearly suggests that it can 
not be of Shah himself. As has been mentioned 
by Qam, when the followers of Shah uttered 
derogatory words for Mrrza Beg, on his 
assassination, Shah promptly intervened and 
advised them not lo remember him with bad 
words. So in all probability the Sindhi sentence 
which was a direct curse upon Mirza, must have 
been vociferated by one of his followers and not 
by Shah himself. 

In case the first part of this story 
lacks credibility, what does the second part 
indicate, which has been recorded by the famous 
historiographer Alt Sher QanL The crux of the 
matter is even if Shah latif did nol curse 
Mughals himself, why should his followers 
behave in this manner. This means some Ihing 
extraordinary had taken place, which had rather 
badly affected the relations of the Iwo parties 
So there is some definite indication that the 
incident had occurred, but the way in which it 
has been delineated is quite exaggerated 
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Sangi has recorded yet another 
anecdote regarding the marriage of Shah Laid 
with the daughter of Mirza Beg. In his childhood, 
Shah Latif used lo play with bow and arrow, 
though he never targeted any living creature 
One day Mirza Beg visited Shah Habib to seek 
an amulet for her young daughter who was 
suffering from eye sore. While the bow was in 
his hands the arrow went off suddenly from the 
hands of Shah Latif and struck the amulet in the 
middle without injuring Mirza Beg, Young Latif 
was prompt enough to observe; “What is 
ordained by God, never fails".** 


According to the symbolism of fove, 
this was but a definite sign of the future 
romance, which was lo take place in the youth of 
Shah Latin In fact what can positively be 
asserted from the whole incident is that an 
element of love had definitely entered the life of 
Shah Latif at a very young age and he did pass 
through the phase of romance and fove Indeed 
the whole poetry of Shah Latif, which is strongly 
lyrical in character, and explains the finest and 
the most intimate aspects of human love is bul a 
great testimony of his personal love experience 
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TRAVELS AND WANDERINGS. 


There is hardly any doubt that Shah 
Abdul Latif was the most widety travelled man 
This is abundantly clear from his versatile 
poetry, which provides mnumerabfe implicit a^ 
well as explicit references in this regard It is, 
however, for consideration as to how far and 
wide he travelled and at what stage of life H was 
most probable for him to undertake such long 
and arduous journeys. Some writers have 
asserted that it was certainly before the 
marriage Ralher the most commonly relied upon 
tradition is that when his love could not 
materialize, he set on to travels, and 
continuously remained away from home for Hires 
years or so. Most biographers including Mir 
Sangi have indicated that Shah was extremely 
fond of travelling right from younger age and 
during his prime youth he not only combed the 
mount Ganjo but the adjoining hilly areas of 
Sindh. It is on the one end of mount Ganjo thal 
the present city of Hyderabad is situated and 
most probably it was here that he first came in 
contact with the wandering Khahori yogis A 
number of verses in Sur Khahori mention the 
‘Ganjo* hill simultaneously communicating Ihe 
spiritual elevation which the poet experienced 
over these manner For example. 
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“Those who the bare htlls came to know 
no more for harvests cared' 

To Ganjo-hills they longed lo go 
Lahuties to become." 

According to Qanf, the fame of mount 
Ganjo lay in being the final resting-place of 
many saints and holy persons. Besides, the 
mountain was one of the halting places for 
Kanphata yogis, These yogis started their 
journey from Benares in the east r e. Purtab and 
after travelling through the great desert of 
Gujrat, Kulch and Sindh finally reached t-hnglaj, 
a place some 72 miles in the Northwest of 
Karachi, in the presenl day Baluchistan 38 In fact 
Ganjo was an important point for breaking 
journey for these yogis on their way to Hingiaj 
The distance from Renaras to Hingiaj could be 
well over one thousand miles. The entire route 
was to be covered on fool and obviously with no 
belongings this was really an uphill task, These 
wondering yogis used lo wear special kind of 
dress which was of ochre colour, and it is 
reported that Shah Latif also dressed himself rn 
the same manner when he travelled along with 
them as the same is still preserved at Bhil '' The 
yogis were known for their strange habits of 
eating, sleeping and travelling. Shah seems to 
have developed great infatuation for the yogis 
as he has dealt with this subject in a detailed 
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manner. He had observed them from very near 
and developed intimacy wilh them to Ihe extent 
of being one of them 1 his is reason he speaks 
in very passionate way about yogis At one place 
he has provided an eye witness account of their 
daily routine for twelve consecutive days 


Before sunset they keep awake, 

At nightfall a snap they take. 

Even though the ascetics be hungry, 

From none they ask for alms in beggary, 

They have not made their stomachs accustomed 
To eat food, delicious and seasoned. 

These faqirs have begged for a dose, 
of silence, and there, every need goes 

Hinglaj was one of the most 
important pilgrimage places for Ibis class of 
yogis, It was an end point for them in Ihe west 
The Muslims, however, knew this place wilh the 
name of Nam i.e. maternal grand-mother and 
they had altogether a differenl notion in this 
regard 40 Shah has used both these names 
interchangeably, According to some biographers 
a controversy did take place between Shah Latif 
and the ascetic yogis over the performance of 
some riles and rituals at Hinglaj A good number 
of verses in Sur Ram kali suggest that a time 
came when departing of ways had become 
inevitable though much against the wishes of 
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Shah Latif. Anyhow it is certain that Shah Latif 
remained in the association of yogis for 
considerable time. Moreover what is most likely 
is that he roamed in the company of the yogis 
and went up to Kutch and Kathiawar Junagadh 
and Jaisalmfr, the adjoining regions and states 
in the south of Sindh In Kutch, Shah seems to 
have visited a number of places, including 
Narain-sar and Kote-sar, the famous point for 
ascetic yogis. Most probably he had an 
opportunity to visit Lakhpal, Hafar, Pobandar. 
Khambat and Girnar, At mount Girnar, he 
probably visited the place named after 
Gorkhnath, the founder of the Kanphala yogis 
and the disciple of famous Buddha guru 
Matsyendernath. n Mount Girnar is a place 
historically sacred to Jains, Buddishts and 
Hindus, Here one could actually come across 
the naked ascetics, referred to as the nanga by 
Shah Latif in Sur RamkalL 

'The naked nomads had put on the lorn of love only 
They kept themselves unknown and aloof. 

As they came In the world so they left. 
Distinguishable they will be in 'Purab' 

On account of the hair loop on their head 

Shah Latif seems to have had the 
experience of sea journey also, arid the 
possibility of having journeyed more than once 
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by sea can not be ruled out. Once he seems to 
have landed al Furbandar, a port in Kathiawar 
having adopted Ihe sea route Since the voyage 
must have been extremely full of dangers he 
specifically referred to this event in the following 
verses: 

"I have reached the sea shore 
Which I only heard of previously 
I remembered Him not, 

When the people were asleep 

And plunged the barge into deep waters. 

O, my God, keep this dingy safe from cyclone 
This frail and feeble ship is at your mercy 
Let the company of Syed, land al Purbandar 
safely." 


Most of the biographers of Shah Latif 
have suggested almost the same kind of 
itinerary and the duration of travelling and 
wandering has been mentioned to be exactly 
three years and thereby an Impression is given 
as if Shah did not set his foot out once he had 
returned from the journey with the Yogis H is 
generally surmised by these biographers that 
Shah undertook upon himself Ihe wanderings in 
company of the yogis at the age of 21 years that 
is exactly three years preceding the marriage of 
Shah Latif. 

The fact of the matter is that 
travelling was a passion for Shah Latif and in 
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this regard mention may be made of a 
travelogue of Shaft L at if said to have been 
compiled by his most trusted Khali To Muhammad 
Salah, which has however not survived/ 3 

The rnosl important conclusion drawn 
from the oral sources as well as from the 
internal evidence ol (he poelry of Shah Lalif is 
that al one time he accompanied the yogis and 
visited most of their places in the adjoining 
regions of Sindh and Baluchistan. But his 
travelling never ended and in fact he continued 
to visit places of interest on his own 

It is far from any doubt lhat he 
wandered extensively in the mountains of 
Baluchistan and he definitely went up to Ketch 
and Makran This journey gave him fullest idea 
of the practical difficulties experienced by Sasui 
who had embarked upon this difficult terrain in 
search of her beloved Punhu-the semi-historical 
legend of Sindh, Punjab and Baluchistan. About 
one forth of Shah's poetry deals with Sasui and 
the inner evidence testifies to his personal 
travelogue beyond any doubt. 

Shah Latif has shown deep 
acquaintance with the lire and culture of the 
people of the desert of Sindh. The wide ranging 
perception of his poetry makes us believe that 
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Shah Latif spent fairly good time in the Thar and 
Parksr areas of Sindh for in that area and 

across the desert ther was good number of 
followers in the Jat Community. In fact the route 
which was normally traversed towards Kulch, 
passed through the Thar So it was inevitable for 
him to stay at different places in Thar and gam 
first hand experience of life of ils denizens I he 
successive visits rather afforded him many an 
opportunity to observe the life of its people in its 
complete variety The vocabulary as well as 
imagery employed in ’Sur Marvi' and Sur 

Sarang' carries a numerable instance and 

minute observations on the life in the Thar, 
which was possible only when one has 

undergone through the same experiences 

The recent evidence, which is mainly 
based on tradition, has further confirmed thal 
Shah Latif visited different parts of Sindh and 
Kutch more than once. Dr. Oaloch has cited at 
least ten such places in Kutch, which are 
identified on this account lhal the same wet e 
visited by Shah Latif and are accordingly still 
preserved by his followers in that area, 1 ' 1 

A place called Dar' near Lakhpal, where 
Shah visited his Faqir namely Salaro 
"Bhulao -near ‘Piper in Taluka Lakhpal, 
the grave of Faqir Sanwlo Jat is reported 
to be there 
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'AsalrF, again in Taiuka Lakhpal 
'Kando 1 , taiuka Khahar-lhis was the 
village of Wanhyoon Faqir. who was very 
intimate and close to Shall 
'Orearc\ taiuka Nikhirano, the village of 
Faqir Tsmachi Nuhrio. 

JarhoL, in the taiuka Nikhtrano, here 
resided the khalifa Saleh Faqir Mangrio 
'Siraro', taiuka Khahero, Faqir 
Challo Lakhani Jat belonged to this place 
'BagharioT at this place resided the 
Jeendani Jat disciples of Shah Karim, the 
great grand-father of Shah Latif 
'Aral', taiuka Nikhirano, here lived 
Shah's Khalifa originally a convert from 
‘Rebar! 1 tribe of non-mushms 

Probably due to his frequent visits in 
Jaisalmir Shah Latif seems to have developed 
good relations with 'he Raja of Jaisalmir. The 
ruler was so much impressed by him that after 
Shah's death, he sent big beating drums as a 
gift for the Shrine.** 

It has been pointed out that even at 
his later stage of life Shah Latif was in the habit 
of visiting his followers at distant and far off 
places. During these journeys, he was normally 
accompanied by his Regal Feqirs or singer- 
musicians, The tradition was so firmly 
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established dial after his death these places 
where Shah used to stay for nights and hold 
musical sessions, came to be known as ' Sh&h- 
Jo-Takio’ or temporary residence of Shah At 
least four to five such places are still extant 
throughout Sindh, one is near Madejt in taiuka 
Shikarpur and the second'is. in district Khairpur, 
third in laluka Khipro of district Sanghar and 
fourth in Thalta. 11 ' 

The last visit after which Shah did 
not leave Bhit was in 1161 AH, the year in which 
his bosom friend Makhdoom Muein died, and just 
after four years Shah himself passed away from 
this world, According to an interesting episode 
one evening he told his faqirs to accompany him 
to Thatta to meet his friend Makhdoom Muein. In 
an exclusive session of music recitals by Shah 
and his facprs, when the session was at its apex, 
Makhdoom left for a moment to come back from 
his house, but he never returned, as he 
breathed his last then and there, 

As a matter of fact the kind of people 
and the number of places which are cited in his 
poetry, and the keen observation which he has 
displayed about the different geographical parts 
of Sindh, suggest that Shah spenl much more 
time than what is generally understood. In fact it 
can safely be assumed that this period was 
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probably spread over some ten lo twelve 
precious years of the life of the poet In any 
case his travelling was not one time episode 
which lasted tor three years as has been 
generally believed by the common biographers. 
This contention is rather most plausible for three 
reasons. First. Shah was fond of travelling right 
from his young age. Even as a youth he would 
go into nearby jungles in order to undergo 
meditation and spiritual experiences Secondly, 
after his marriage his wife passed away 
relatively at young age Lastly this was possible 
because when his father died in 1144 AH, Shah 
was of 42 years age, thus he had very little to 
bother about his domestic mailers This is how 
he could afford to be away from his house, and 
in fact this is the period during which most of his 

4i ? 

travelling was undertaken 


In so far his wanderings are 
concerned; he not only travelled within the 
boundaries of present day Sindh, but also 
visited the adjoining regions and areas Of 
special mention are; in the east he visited 
Lasbela, in the west he went up to Makran coast, 
in the north he readied Multan and in the south 
he trekked the coastal areas of Arabian Sea 
starting from Thalia and crossing from Lakhpat 
to Kutch and onwards to Kathiawar. 
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SETTLEMENT AT BHIT. 


Menlion has already been made of 
Ihe contemplative nature of Shah Abdul Latif 
right from very young age Mir Sang! has 
provided the most authenticated eyewitness 
account delineating how often Shah Latif was 
found immersed in divine rapture at BhiL which 
was but a cluster of sandhills surrounded by 
thick jungles and deep waters of the Kirar lake, 
an ideai place for poetical genius of Shah Latif 
Mir Sangi has painted a true picture of the BbiL 
as it then existed. 

"The Bhit was but a heap of sand 
dunes, around which water gathered in large 
quantities, and on each side there was a thick 
forest'." rlC! 

Location-wise Bhil was at a distance 
of about A -5 miles in Ihe north of Kotri Mughal 
where the family of Shah Latif and his father 
Shah Habib resided Prior to the selection of 
Bhit the other two sites viz 'Lat Lau' and 'Shah 
Jo Kando* were frequently visited by Shah Latif 
for contemplation and concentration seeking 
These two sites of mind were within the 
circumference of 5-6 miles from Kotri Mughal 
Bhit was bul the last abode, though it appears to 
have attracted Shah Latif 1 s attention since the 
days of his youth. At first he used to come to 
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this place all alone, just for the sake of 
meditation in seclusion. This event as stated 
earlier has been substantiated by an eyewitness 
account recorded by Mir SangL At later stage he 
started coming at this place along with faqus 
and associates, spending nights and holding 
same or musical sittings. This practice seems to 
have been continued for considerable time so 
that the people of the vicinity came to know 
about this, and a time came when the very fact 
was narrated as a complaint before Miyan Noor 
Muhammad Kathoro, the ruler of Sindh. 

During this period the most 
significant incident of singing by one lady singer 
in the presence of Shah Latif also look place at 
BhiL This incident was abruptly reported to 
Miyan Noor Muhammad, who was in his capital 
town of Khudabad, which was just at a distance 
of about 3-4 miles in the west of Bhit and on the 
bank of river Indus' 19 . Noor Muhammad lost no 
time and immediately look notice of the situation 
and sent for his functionaries to probe into the 
matter. They brought the lady before him, 
probably as a proof of the whole incident Rut it 
so happened that Miyan Noof Muhammad 
decided to marry the same lady and out of Ihe 
wedlock was born Miyan Ghulam Shah 
Kalhoro(d 1186/1773), the most outstanding 
Kalhora ruler. AM the chroniclers have reported 
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this incident in more or less Ihe same way and 
the marriage of lady Gulan with the ruler of 
Sindh has rightly been ascribed to Shah Latif, 
who after her singing was so much pleased to 
have blessed tier with the words Gulan , you 
will be Ihe wife of the ruler of Sindir " 


Unfortunately, the year of Ghuiam 
$hah H s birth has not been found recorded in the 
chronicles. However, as per historical evidence 
when Nadir Shah attacked Sindh in 1152 AH t 
Miyan Ghuiam Shah called on him at Larkana as 
an emissary of his father Hus suggests that he 
must have been born not later than 1 135-37 AH 
Accordingly the probable years of singing by 
Gulan at Bhit must be around 1135 AH 50 1 his 
makes it clear that as a youth Shah has been 
visiting Bhit for the sake of meditation and 
reflections, but then a stage came when he 
started coming accompanied with his fsqirs and 
this probably coincided with the years 1130- 
1135 Hijrah 

During this important formative 
phase of life Shah Latif seems to have selecled 
Bhit as his sanctuary for so many valid reasons 
First of all it was not too far from his own 
village, rather it was conveniently situated in the 
same vicinity, where he has grown up as a 
youth. Secondly, he wanted an independent and 
exclusive place where he could advance and 
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pursue his incandescent love for music LastEy. 
the place of Bhit and its surroundings were ideal 
in many respects for his temprament Adjoining 
the Bhit (Sandhill), and in its fool was a small 
lake 'Kirar', named so due to abundance of the 
Kirar (Capparis aphylla) trees, where sufficient 
rainy water used to accumulate and last round 
about the year. Thus the site had great appeal 
for musical and poetical genius of Shah 
Moreover it conformed to his idyllic conception 
of life. 

tt is, however, difficult to ascertain 
exactly as to when Shah Lalif and his family fell 
Kotri and came to settle at Bhit. IJIaram, who 
can also be credited for holding independent 
esquires from the faqirs of Bhit during the years 
(1887-1989), has stated that Shah Latif could 
not shift his family to Bhit during the life time of 
Shah Habib. According \o him shifting took place 
soon after the death of Shah Habib, who died at 
Kotri Mughal, but was buried at Shit But Lilaram 
has not brought any other convincing evidence 
in support of his view 

In this regard Mir Sang! has provided 
a detailed account rather he has described the 
whole process as to how and when Shah Latif 
came to settle at Bhit. He has mentioned how in 
the first instance an uneven ground was levelled 
and in this exercise Shah himself participated 





and his faqirs also helped him. As soon as the 
leveling was completed, two rooms were built, 
one lor himself and the other for his father Shah 
Habib, Simultaneously he started construction of 
the mosque having three domes which is still 
extant at Bhit 51 , 

From the statement of Mir Sangi it is 
crystal clear that. Shah Latif came to settle al 
Bhit. while his father was alive. It is, however, 
understood that soon afterwards Shah Habib 
passed away, and therefore he was buried at 
QhiL In order to reckon the year of this death 
Motvi Muhammad Sadiq Naqshbandi composed 
the following imaginative line in Arabic which by 
abject gives the year of 1144 AH. and is 
inscribed on the facade of the tomb of Shah 
Habib. “Death is a bridge by means of which a 
friend meets a friend’ 1 ” It is significant to note 
that the word "Habib" has been Used here in a 
dual sense. First it is the name of Shah Latif s 
father and second it metaphorically alludes to 
God almighty as friend. 

In fact the statement by Lilaram thal 
Shah Habib passed away al Kotri is untenable, 
as in that case there was no reason to bury him 
al Bhit, It appears Lilaram confused the whole 
story, perhaps due to the fact that Shah Habib 
died at Bhit very soon once shifling from Kotri 
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Mughal had taken place. However, this provides 
the due that Shah Latif permanently settled at 
Bhit the years during 1 140-1 142AH. that is when 
he has crossed the age of forty years. 

After the death of his father, Shah 
Latif had to assume the spiritual responsibilities 
as successor of his father, Shah Habib himself 
was a Sufi sainl of Gadri order, and therefore 
naturally had initiated his son on the same path, 
which has been rather the spiritual order of the 
family since the great grand father Shah Abdul 
Karim of Build, From age point of view also, 
Shah Latif must have found himself mentally 
prepared to undertake the spiritual mantle which 
his father must have wished to bequeath to him 
The most significant aspect of the matter is that 
on assuming the spiritual cloak of his fattier, 
Shah Latif did not adopt traditional approach 
towards his followers, adherents and disciples 
In the words of Mir Sangi: 

"At the time of initiation, the formal 
grappling of one's hand was not observed, 
Rather if any one approached with this 
intention or requested for blessings, the 
usual reply was: God Almighty is all* 
powerful and the wisest of all Just cleanse 
your heart like mirror, so that it reflects the 
beauty and beatitude of Him" 
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This Is how Bhitshah became the 
spiritual centre and Shah Lalif appears to have 
assumed the role of an accomplished spiritual 
mentor and the people at large fell attraction to 
seek guidance and attain spiritual satisfaction 

Mu Sangi has enlisted as many as 
twenty nine names of the persons, who were all 
the time present at Bhit and were in attendance 
or associated with Shah Lalif in one or I ha other 
way A few of them are mentioned here along 
with the description of their assignment in order 
of importance ** 


1) Kahlifo Mohammad Alim, the 

maternal cousin of Shah He was the 
incharge of music and dhtkr Also the 
only person authorised to collect the 
money offered as Nazrana and to 
spend it for the collective use of the 
faqirs. 

2} Miyan Noor Muhammad Bhatli was 

the tutor of Shah Latif since his 
childhood, and he was followed by 
his son Miyan Walt Muhammad, He 
performed the Janaza ceremonies 
when Shah breathed his Iasi 
Fakir Muhammad Rahim Munshi The 
work of letter writing or any other 


3 ) 



correspondence was entrusted to 
him, 

Fakir Soomro. He was a learned man 
and as such his duty was to initials 
(he novice and guide them for 
prayers and dhikr, 

Adbul Jarneel Unar. He was the 
incharge of prayer carpet and rosary 
being used by Shah himself. 

Fakir Inyat Wasan, He was Jal by 
caste His duties included to 
lookafter the camel used for riding 
Ahmed Faqir Samo He was to 
lookafter the mare Chungai " 
belongmg to Shah 
Taqir Rehrnoon was the cook 
Fakir Wahyoon looked after the two 
puppies which Shah came across 
during his travels. 

Faqir Qasim. His duties included hair 
dressing 

Faqir Urs Sand, He was the team 
leader of the music group Besides, 
he remembered the entire poetry of 
Shah by heart. 

Sayed Naqi Faqir. He was prominent 
for his sweet voice amongst the 
singer faqirs, 

Miyan Hashim Ali Rehan-Polo, known 
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as the nirgthngale of musicians for 
his best voice, 

At Bhit r the life of Shah was 
characterised by a regular schedule of prayers 
and complete observance of fasts in the month 
of Ramzan, Besides, the singing of sufistic 
poetry accompanied with special kind of music 
or whal can be described, as Ihe Sama r was the 
most distinctive feature of his life As to what 
actually did this music comprised, and whal were 
the pre-requisites of it, would be dealt with in a 
separate chapter. Suffice it say here that the 
fame of his saintly character and popularity of 
his immortal poetry grew day by day and very 
soon it crossed the frontiers of Sindh and 
reached the adjoining states of Kutch, Kathiawar 
and Jaisalmir, where Sindh language was 
understood and held sway 

It is, however, important to note that 
during this phase of life which covers more than 
two decades of his life Shah did not confine 
himself to be an ordinary saint or pir but 
conducted himseif as a man of extraordinary 
abilities and genius, 

During this period he undertook upon 
himself to construct a befitting mausoleum over 
the grave of his great grandfather Shah Abdul 
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Karim of Buhi for whom he had extraordinary 
attachment and love. Shah latif got himself so 
much involved in this work that he personally 
travelled uplo Multan to bring the glazed tiles on 
boats through the Indus for construction work. 
This may be treated as his outstanding tribute to 
that reverential personality which had left great 
impact upon his life and thought especially 
through the book 'Bayanul Arifeen', -the 
hagiographical account containing (he teachings 
and verses of Shah Karim 

Adjacent to the mausoleum of Shah 
Karim, he planned for a mosque as per Muslim 
tradition and in the same premises also built a 
tomb of his grandfather Abdul Qudoos Shah 
These works were completed in 1156 AH as the 
year has been inscribed through a chronogram 
on the Kashi brick in the following words ’The 
Shrine of Shah Karim is a threshold for Ihe 
vision of eternal reality’ 

This meaningful chronogram was 
also composed by Maulvi Muhammad Sadiq 
Naqshbandh who later composed the 
chronogram on the dealh of Shah's father The 
above tablet is still preserved at the shrine. The 
following six lines from the Masrivi of Rumi were 
inscribed Inside the tomb™ After these works, 
Shah paid attention towards the tomb of his 
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father Shah Habib at Shit Shah and got Ihe 
original mosqu.e newly built under his personal 
supervision in the year 1161 AH The year of 
construction and the name of architect Eidan are 
still intact on the wall of the mosque at Bhft 
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MUSE AT BB1T 

“He thinks musically, he speaks 
musically, he acts musically, his very silence is 
musical'* 7 . This is how Mirza Qaleech Beg, the 
most prolific scholar of Sindhi literature has 
tried to portray the musical genius of Shall 
Abdul Latif. It seems Shah Latif had intuitively 
perceived that poetry without music, and for that 
matter, music without poetry was hardly of any 
significance. This viewpoint wrought a 
fundamental change in his approach towards the 
treatment of poetry as well as music The 
classical Indian tradition of music which was 
never popular in Sindh, catered only for the 
needs of a very special class of people haying 
developed the required aptitude for (he same, as 
such it was meaningless for the masses 
Similarly mere poetical composition howsoever, 
lofty ideas may well have been contained 
therein, sounded very insipid, and there was no 
much attraction left for the common man. 

Shah Latif tike a great sage of hss 
age, perceived that time has come to try a real 
integration of the poetry and music. This is how 
poetry and music become synonymous in his art. 
his poems representing music in words Indeed 
he was a composer of the poetry and music al 
the same lime. This was by no means an easy 
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task, as it dealt with the intermingling of the two 
diverse currents, which had flown quite 
separately for over millennia of years in the sub¬ 
continent, or if there had been some shay 
efforts in this regard, they were not a great 
success In order to understand the music of 
Shah Latif a brief background is provided here 

In Sindh as elsewhere, reciting of 
religious poems or devotional poetry in sonorous 
voice and generally without the accompaniment 
of any musical instrument, known as 'Sama f was 
a common phenomenon at the holy shrines of 
saints before Shah Latif But with the passage of 
time it had become moribund, and had almost 
lost its appeal, due to the monotonous style of 
the vocalists and non-observance of any 
recognized rules of music by the singers. The 
soul-stirring and awe-inspiring role of such 
exercise was on the decline, as there was 
excess of repetition as well as formalism and 
ritualism. Accordingly a need to revamp and 
reorganize this valuable tradition was manifest 
under the changed circumstances This situation 
served both as cause and effect of the impetus 
under which Shah Latif ultimately decided to 
introduce an element of music in it with a view to 
revive and refurbish the enervating tradition He 
was however fully conscious to ensure that all 
this conformed to the cultural ethos of the 
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society For (his purpose, he diligently selected 
the four~slringed tambourine, originally an 
instrument of Arab-Persian music tradition, and 
added one more string to it. The objective was to 
move towards such a comprehensive system 
after which there was no need to have 
accompaniment of any other musical instrument 
Accordingly the first such tambourine was 
ordered la be made at Thatta by Shah himself 
and il was completed under his personal 
supervision. 55 Allhough it is very difficult to 
ascertain exactly as to why he preferred the 
Tambourine over all other musical instruments of 
the Indo-Pak origin, it is highly probable that he 
got the idea of adopting it from the Wlasnvi of 
Rumi, As indicated earlier Shah Latif was fond 
of the Masnvp to which he used to listen very 
regularly Rumi is all praise for 'Tamboor 
instrument when he says: 

ll This melody is that of heavens which people 
sing with the help of Tamboor and with their 
throat" 53 


In its larger perspective this initiative 
on his pari has been considered as a great step 
towards the Indian renaissance of music arts 
after the ubiquitous genius of Amir Khusro{1253- 
1324 AD) in this field. 60 
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Shah Abdul Latif had an impeccable 
impulse for music, rather as pointed out by Mir 
Sangi, it was this extraordinary love for music 
which impelled him to Shit, and subsequently 
become the raison deter for his permanent 
settlement at Bhit around the year 1142 A.H. At 
Bhil he ordered for elaborate arrangements to 
make 'Same' a regular and permanent feature, 
for this, timings were fixed with due regard to 
the observance of the classical tradition of 
music as wetl as the daily prayer timings. As a 
second step those fakirs and disciples who had 
some inclination towards music were given some 
sorl of training Tamar Fakir was the leader of 
these singers and musicians, who soon became 
expert In singing Ihe poetry in new lunes and 
new styles as conceived by Shah himself The 
five stringed tamboor used by Tamar Faqir is till 
preserved at Bhat, and as an established 
tradition it is being successively handed down to 
the leader musician, who occupies the covetous 
position Lately it was under the use of Sayyid 
Ghulam Shah, who died during the decade of 
seventies. nl 


It was normally after night prayers 
that the ‘ragat 1 faqirs of musicians would 
assemble at the specified place, knowing their 
positions and special role assigned to each of 
them Usually there used to be two parties 
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amongst the smgers and musicians. On one side 
in the north, Khalifo Muhammad Alim Dsro, Ihe 
maternal cousin of Shah, along with his party 
consisting of five to six persons, would take 
position, and on the other side in the opposite 
direction, Tamar Fakir would lead his parly. The 
actual 'Sama* or session of music will commence 
when Shoh himself had arrived and taken his 
seat in the middle, forming noddle point of the 
parties. The beginning was to be made with the 
three rounds of 4 Ho A(o\ followed by the 
recitation of devotional verses from the 'Stirs' of 
'BilawaT and ' Dhanasan* by the parly of Khhalifo 
Alim. After a while, the Khalifo would recite 
loudly and in a very peculiar tone 'Al-Qarial Mal- 
Qarait' the opening verse of Surah 101 of the 
Holy Quran 


Once this party had silenced, this 
woutd be replied by the opposite party of Tamar 
Faqir by repeating the same words, but with a 
different frequency of tone. These crooning 
coupled with nuances shall last for few 
moments, as if the parties were preparing 
themselves foi perfect rendition. Now the fakirs 
would stand up and shall move step by step in a 
complete hormony After having completed one 
full round and a quarter of it, they will sil facing 
themselves towards west and there they would 
perform dhtkt 4 collectively and loudly This dhikr 
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would be interspersed by the poems of Shah 
himself or of any other poe! having high sufistic 
connotations In the end there would be a 
collective prayer The music session or raga 
which had Ihus commenced after Isha prayers 
would come to an end any time before morning 
prayers. Mir Sangi has made it clear that though 
the musical instrument of the 'Tamboor was 
introduced at the instance of Shah himself, he 
did not play it with his own hands f nor he 
touched it for this purpose Similarly, he never 
resorted to singing his own poetry Mir Sangi 
has illustrated the point as under: 

“Indeed it was as per his directive 
that the instrument of Tamburine was 
introduced. To start with, he used to strike the 
nails of one hand with that of the other I his was 
considered to be the signal for musicians to play 
up the tune on the Tamburine in harmony with 
the voice. In short, the saint-poet himself never 
sang his poetry, nor he attempted the instrument 
with his own hands". 67 

On every first Monday of the month 
this music event used to be for longer duration 
Special arrangement were made for a stilt bigger 
show on the eve of Friday night or the night 
falling on 9th of Zil-Hajj, the last month of HijTah 


calendar 
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Dr Bafoch has provided the following 
technical exposition of the actual performance of 
'Same' by fakirs: 


' When music begins, the melody of 
the new Sur(Chapter) is spelled out at a very 
start, and thereafter when the vocal performance 
of the ‘Waee* composition begins, the rhythmic 
beats on the lamboor with the right hand of the 
performer provide the necessary tat\ Shah 
Abdul LatiTs purpose was to simplify the 
complicated technique of the 7a/' and therefore 
he devised (beside the move smooth chherr) two 
basic rhythmic 7a/s p called the ‘derhi' (1 14 time) 
and the due-tali* (the double time), to most of 
the melodies could be sung r G3 


In nutshell Ihis was the new tradition 
of Shah-Jo-raga' the music of Shah’, which 
was firmly established in the lifetime of the saint 
poel himself Since he himself was Ihe founder 
of this new tradition, it was pursued sacrosanctly 
by his followers, who took il very seriously, After 
the death of Shah Lattf in 1165 AH Ihe grand 
tradition has been reveredly preserved by his 
disciples and fakirs who to the exclusion of any 
other job specialized in il Above all not only 
the music tradition has been vigorously pursued 
that is on every Friday night the Same has 
been held, rather every effort has been made lo 
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maintain the very technique evolved by Shah 
himself. This makes the institution of 'Shah-jo- 
raga' an original contribution and unique in the 
he realm of music in so far as it has echoed for 
over two centuries in the environs of Sindh 

Of late it has been debated by the 
scholars as to what extent the new music 
tradition started by Shah owes its existence to 
the classical Hindustani music. Whether any 
other influence is traceable in his ar! of music 
What is the exact relationship of his 36 Sure 
(melodies) with the Indian classical system 1 ? 
Whether the music employed by Shah has been 
influenced by Arab-Persian tradilion of music 
which flourished during the hey-day of Mughals? 
How much this music is derived from folk music? 
To what extent it can claim lo be original? In 
case of originality, what are the significant 
innovations, which have also survived and 
reached to us. In this regard the earlier scholars 
had created confusion by making sweeping and 
very general remarks Considering it lo be an 
outright extension of the Indian music tradilion 
Mirza Qalich Beg was the first serious scholar 
who after having tabulated the Indian system of 
six basic Yagas', identified the existence of 
seven Yagas' along with their fourteen (14) 
derivatives in the musical system of Shah This 
means he accounted for just 21 melodies, and 
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left 15 unaccounted without any indication or 
identification. 


It was, however, with this view in 
mind that the singing of Shah's poetry was put to 
test in a systematic manner by the qualified 
masters of music in Hindustani classical 
tradition during early seventies As a result ot 
this analysis following conclusions have been 
spelled out by Dr. N.A. Baloch,64 

i) In all. 36 ragnis were selected for 

performance in the new style under 
the new music institution. Of these, 
30 were used exclusively for singing 
Shah s own poetry, while six were 
used for singing other compost lions 
The selechon of just 36 ragm s 
indicates Shah's intention to retain 
the symbolic continuity of the 
classical tradition of 6 ragas and 36 
ragnis. 

jj) In order to call attention to the 

original Arab-Persian tradition, two 
melodies entitled 'Yaman J and 
■ Hussaini* were included in this 
selective pattern of 36 melodies 
iii) Of the remaining 34 melodies, Shah 

selected 17 from the domain of the 
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classical tradition of the Hindustani 
music, and 17 from the field of 
popular folk music Those selected 
from the high arl were (1) Kalyan, (2) 
Khambhat (Kama/), (3) Srirag, (4) 
Suhnt, (5) Sarang, (6) Kedaro, (7) 
Desi , (8) Sorath , (9) 3sruv$ Hindi 
( classical ), (10) Baruva Sindhi, (11) 
Ramkali . (12) Biiawai , (13) Asa. (14) 
Dhanasiri, (15) Pur hi. (16) Kamod, 
and (17) Basant. 

The actual performance of these 
melodies indicated that H Shahs Raga‘ had 
retained Kalyan, Biiawai and Khambhat (Khamaj ) 
in their classical [Shudh) form, because these 
constituted the three basic Tals to which also 
belong some other melodies of this group. 
However the remaining 14 melodies of Ihe 
classical tradition were retained in the form in 
which they were being sung by the people. 


Thus the functional composition of 
each of these under Shah's raga does not 
necessarily conform exactly lo its classical 
composition 

fv) The following 17 melodies were 

selected from the field of folk-music 
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1) Samundi (the tune of the sea-farer's song), 

2) Abri (the tune of waterless desert), 

3) Madhoor (the tune of the song of the 

helpless one), 

4) Kholyaree (the tune of the mounlaious 
region), 

5) Rana (the tune of the Mumal-Rana 
romance), 

6) Khahoree (the tune of the oiling ones), 

7) Rip (the tune of love s heavy burden), 

8) L/7a (the tune of the Lila Chanesar 
romance), 

9) Dahar (the tune of the devotional songs), 

10) Kapattee (the tune of the weaver girl s 

song), 

11) Pirbhati (the tune of the Dawn). 

12) Ghatu (the tune of (he expert fisherman), 

13) Seen/i Kedaro {the tune of the hunting 

ammals-Lion and eagle). 

14) Marvi (the tune of the Umar^Marvi 

romance), 

15) Dhof Marvi (the tune of the Dhol-Maru 

j 

romance) 

16) Hir (the tune of the Hir-Ranjha romance) r 

17) Karayal (the tune of the Black swan or of 
the Park clothed Hunter). 

Recently Dr. Motilal Jotwani an 

Indian Scholar who Is by origin a Sindhi, has 

more or less agreed to the above conclusion of 
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Dr, Baloch. He has candidly expressed his 
opinion that Shah Latif's is essentially a folk 
music based on same unrigsd classical forms He 
has further observed as under 

H His $uf$ are not the Ragas proper. They 
do not have their essential nature called 
Jati, Akirti and Vyakti , i.e. Type, Figure 
and individuality. Unlike the classical 
Ragas, Shah Abdul LatiTs surs are based 
on words and meaning the baits and wais 
sung in style which is not at all rigidly 
classical They are musical rendering of 
the sensuousness of poetry. Music of Shah 
Abdul Lalif is expressed through rhythm 
and melody of words in contradistinction to 
the classical music which is expressed by 
rhythm and melody of sounds 65 

All this proves that Shah Lalif, on 
one hand, was well conversant with the classical 
tradition of Indian music, and on the other, he 
had fuller appreciation for the folk music 
tradition of Sindh. Above all he had natural 
impulse for music, very much simitar to that of 
his great grandfather Shah Abdul Karim of Bulri, 
which phenomenon could be explained by the 
fact of atavism. The next source of his 
inspiration was certainly the great Persian 
mystic poet Moulana Rumi himself a musical 
genius par excellence, who said Music is the 
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creaking of the doors of paradise" The striking 
similarity between the two is that Rumi is also 
credited for having adopted his own music 
pattern which later on came to be specified for 
singing of his Masnvt. The *$ama' tradition 
resorted to by Rumi was however, added wilh 
whal is known as the whirling dance of the 
dervishes. 


Indeed Ihe music was an inalienable 
passion for Shah talif wtlh the result that he had 
to bear the severe criticism of the orthodox 
religious scholars of his time, though generally 
he had good relations with many of them. As a 
matter of policy he avoided any kind of 
controversy on Ihis point, rather out of sagacity 
he pleaded to be apologetic A delegate of 
eminent scholars paid a visit io prevail upon him 
to renunciale Ihe music forever, as it was 
against the tenets of Islam It has been reporled 
that when the meeting was over and the scholars 
were about to leave, a sound of the music 
instruments was heard from tnside though no 
one played them. How this event actually did 
lake place is not clear but it indicated that it was 
no more possible for Shah himself or for any of 
his followers to dissociate from the divmic influx 
of music Shah was convinced that he had 
adopted nothing new, so that he could be 
blamed as heretic or apostate. Rather he was in 
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line with such great sufis as Maulana Rumi and 
Amir Khusro who were the great patrons ot 
music, provided it met certain basic pre¬ 
requisites of morality and decency and Shah-jo- 
raga ' in all fairness fulfilled these conditions 
How the musical genius of Shah Lalif was 
inexlricably linked with his poetical genius, has 
been very beautifully illustrated by an erudite 
scholar of Shah-Allama Kazi in the following 
words; "The start was made when some of the 
musicians present played instrumental music 
without words from the well-known ragas that 
were prevalent in the country in those days He 
further continues: "The music brought on an 

ecstatic mood in the poet, so that his poetry was 
uttered and sung there and then by himseir 
There was no question of deliberate 
composition' 

In other words his entire poelry 
originated in an ideal environment of melody and 
harmony It is the product of music and profound 
singing, which is essentially permeated with 
thematic music. The most noteworthy feature, 
however, ss that the spontaneous music and 
natural recitative order wilh which it originated, 
has mostly been preserved, as it has been 
successively handed down by one generation of 
the singers and fakirs to others who devoted 
themselves to the institution of Shahjo-raga, 
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since rls inception around the year 1742 AD 
How this has been possible, excepting that his 
soul and body having resonated with the divine 
influx of music and harmony. In the words of the 
poet himself: 


Whose body is a rosary, 

the mind a bead, tambourine the heart. 
Love strings are playing there the theme. 

Of unity in every part; 

The nerves do chant: There is none like thee. 
The One' and only one thou art 
Even sleeping beauty they impart, 

Their very sleep their worship is! 


i 
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THE LAST PHASE OF LIFE, 

Shah Abdul Latif 1 s last years of life 
can be characterised with the strong pursuit of 
music, which mainly comprised singing of the 
Sufistic poetry, rather it was the main reason 
which compelled him to settle at BhiL Music 
made his life meaningful and systematic due to 
the regular observance of its timings Besides 
his routine included five times prayers in 
congregation in the mosque which he himself got 
constructed at Bhii Similarly he was very strict 
in observing fasts during the month of Ramzan 67 . 
His constant advice to the followers to which he 
himself strictly adhered was to eat less, sleep 
less, hear less and have lesser involvement m 
the worldly affairs, He advised for humane and 
polite conduct and passing ones maximum lime 
in contemplation and remembrance of God 
Almighty 

His other activities included listening 
to the Masnavi Rumi and the Bayanul Arifeen 
besides the Holy Book. These books were his 
constant companions, and one Miyan Muhammad 
Salah was assigned the duty to read from these 
books and explain their meaning in the daily 
sittings participated by Shah Latif himself* He 
however, always remained silent and composed 
outwardly whereas his heart remained attuned 
with the r dhikr* of Allah . 
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Allhough during this period of life, 
Shah spent most of his lime at Bhit, yet he 
continued to visit some of his friends and 
followers in the different parts of the country 
Now he would move accompanied with his 'ragai' 
faqirs and other close associates, who were his 
permanent companions Due to strong penchant 
for music; it became customary on such 
occasions to hold musical sessions and singing 
which would last up So late night, wherever he 
stayed, and the places where he camped more 
than once came to be known as his '7atops' 
meaning temporary residence or resting place to 
which we referred earlier. 

In the annals of Sindh the Kalhora 
period (1707-1773) is known for much of the 
literary and scholarly activities and the period of 
Shah Latif is fuM with eminent contemporaries 
with whom Shah Latif was on visiting terms or 
have had intimacy and exchanged views. The 
biographers have mentioned a long tisl of 
names, through it lacks much of the authenticity, 

The most remarkable personality 
which attracted Shah Latif more than any one 
else during later phase of life was Makhdoom 
Muin Thallvi (1095-1161 A H), who was by far 
one of the outstanding religious scholars of his 
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times* 5 . 

Due to the extraordinary similarity in 
temperament and thought, Shah Latif and 
Makhdoom Muin That tvi, developed close 
intimacy, and as a result of this they showed 
great respect and love for each others ideas. 

Shah Latif who was by nature very fond of 
travelling frequently visited Thatta and used to 
be his guest for several days, Makhdoom Muin 
himself was an accomplished poet of Persian, as 
is evident from some of his poetry, which has 
survived He was a great admirer of music and 
believed it to be something from heaven, Mir Ati 
Sher Qani has quoted him as having said 

“Music is the highest ascension for the friends of God 

Perhaps his conviction was 
translated in to reality when he breathed his last 
during the music session of Shah Latif. 

Mir Aii Slier Qani (d: 1789), in whose 
life time and in whose home town Thatta, this 
episode took place,, was so much impressed that 
he made it a point to describe the whole incident 
twice in his writings First time in his celebrated 
work Tuhfatuf-Kitam ", just after twenty years 
when the memory of this incident was still fresh 
in the minds of the people of Thatta. 
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Second lime he mentioned this event 
in his 'Miyar Salekan-e-TariqaT , an anlhology of 
Sufi orders and their masters with special 
reference lo Sindh. This is how he has 
described the event and has himself penned it 
down in Tuhfat-ui~Ktram. 

'While at Bhit, once Shah Latif tell 
very enthusiastic and asked his faqirs, lei us 
proceed lo Thatta for the last meeting with our 
beloved friend. On his arrival at Thatta he met 
Makhdoom Muin who was also eager lo see him 
After a while as per normal routine the Meftfif of 
music started. When the session of music was at 
its climax, Makhdoom Mum was found 
completely absorbed, and in this slate of 
ecstasy, he went inside the room, where he was 
reported to have expired' 1 . 

Shah Latif attended the funeral 
ceremony of his friend, but while coming back in 
a sombre mood, he vowed not lo come to Thatta 
again, for it was due to the love and friendship 
of the departed soul that he used to visit 
Thatta. 

There Is a further tangible evidence 
which suggests that Shah Latif held Makhdoom 
Muin in high esteem and regard He placed 
much reliance on his views and opinions and 
once he sought his opinion This is evident from 
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the contents of the correspondence which took 
place between the two, Jt also reveals the 
unanimity of their views and similarity of 
approach regarding the basic issues of Islamic 
mysticism This letter, which is in question and 
answer form, was addressed by Shah Lalif to 
Makhdoom Mum Thattvi on the subject whether 
affiliation with any one of the recognized Sufi 
orders Es a must for traversing the spiritual path, 

Fortunately this letter as well as the 
replies given by Makhdoom Mum have survived 
In view of the histone importance of this letter 
the relevant portions are quoted here, as it 
provides a deep insight into the most important 
aspect of contemporary 'SufisUc though!' in 
Sindh. 


i 
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E£i stle from Shah Latif. 

In the name of God, the most merciful and 
beneficent, 

*Whal is the opinion of the learned scholars being (he 
focal point for people, regarding the word (Uwa/sf,} 
whether it exists in the terminology of Sufis? May God be 
pleased with them? Further, if it happens to be there, 
what does it exactly imply? And if 'Uwesi f is the one who 
has been endowed with spiritual autarky on his own, then 
is it not inconsistent with having an external spiritual 
preceptor?* 

Answer: The reply to the first question is T the word 
'Uwesf exists in the terminology of Sufis Rather it has 
been widely used by them, as such it recurs in their 
writings, and this is not a secrel to the readers of their 
books Vwesi ' is a person who is divinely guided and has 
attained spiritual perfection Ihrough the mediation of 
such people This is, however, not contradictory lo the 
principle of having an externa! spiritual guide 

And there have existed some saintly 
persons who were very famous on account of 
their wonderful deeds and supernatural 
performance, but their relationship is not 
established in such Sufi orders as Naqshbandi 
or Qadri. In this case should we treat their 
methodology as rightful one or the one which is 
false and baseless, 
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'The reply Id the fourth question is 
that thousands of such saints have lived, whose 
relationship with the famous Sufi orders is not 
known. All these friends of God passed their life 
in this world in complete anonymity, but they 
were saints. Imam Yafai in ' Rauz-ur-Rayaheen 1 
has mentioned a number of saints whose 
affiliation with the Sufi orders are also 
established, but in so many cases their spiritual 
masters are not known, ror example no one is 
certain about Khawaja Hafiz Sheerazi, as to from 
whom he acquired the lesson of mystical 
knowledge. Accordingly in 'Nafhat* (Maufana 
Jami) is of I he view that I his is not the condition 
for saintliness, and to reproach any one on Ihrs 
account or to underestimate them is to be rather 
insolent and presumptuous 5 . 73 

Although the exac! background of 
this letter could not be ascertained, il is rather 
manifest from the contents that Shah Latif 
wanted clarification and confirmation of certain 
basic maxims which has come to agitate his 
mind due to one or the other reason, The tone of 
the letter suggests that the objective was to 
respond to some kind of criticism, which had 
perhaps been unleashed against him so as to 
tarnish his image among his followers and 
associates It appears that he himseif was clear 
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on these issues but the strategy was to remove 
the confusion created in the minds of the 
common people. As a matter of fact Mir Sangi on 
more than one occasion has mentioned that 
some of the contemporaries of Shah Lalif 
apprehending his ever increasing popularity, ou( 
of jealousy had levelled such objections against 
him. rA The other reason couEd well be that he 
was not affiliated with Suhrwardis, the most 
popular Sufi order in Sindh to which the Kalhora 
rulers themselves owed allegiance and it was 
the order followed by Makhdoom Nooh and his 
descendants. 

Shah was however, initiated in the 
Qadri order by his falher Shah Habib as pointed 
out earlier, but again he was not rigidly following 
all its conventions and practices For example, 
his penchant love for music and 'Sama' must 
have been on anathema to the orthodox 
retigious scholars. Moreover music was also not 
generally approved in the Qadri order, fn facl 
this provided sufficient ground Eo his opponents 
for criticism and levelling of serious allegations 
against him This being the reason that all his 
biographers have alluded to this kind of criticism 
in one or the other way. 75 

Indeed Shah Latif as a great sage 
and mentor, had arrived at the conclusion that 
though the formal adoption of a Sufi order might 
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be necessary for an individual especially al the 
initial stage, it was by no means indispensable 
The basic requirement is Ihe true belief in God 
and sincerity of purpose in life. Human being is 
the epitome of all creation on earth He is bound 
to make progress, provided he pursues the right 
path. He once remarked in clear-cut terms 

Those who strive and struggle, 

Shall be rewarded, 

Without any distinction of caste and creed 

Finally a word about the poetry of 
Shah Laid, All the biographers are unanimous 
on the point that Shah Latif never took a pen in 
his hand to write poetry it alt descended on his 
heart when he was fully inspired amid the 
session of music and singing of Sufi poetry by 
his companions. His poetry was uttered then and 
there and it was simultaneously committed to 
memory by his *ragai' faqirs and followers. He 
never ordered for Its writing nor bothered about 
its preservation, Perhaps he knew that his 
'ragai' faqirs would not only preserve it in a 
much better way, rather they would propagate rl 
with the help of the strongest medium of the 
music. This is how he composed more than three 
thousands baits or say some ten thousands lines 
of verses, Mir Sangt on the basis of an oral 
tradition has brought to bear the last 
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composition of his poetry, which starts with the 
following verse; 


On what account 1 stilJ survive, without my beloved' 

This could well be the last piece of 
his poetry as it smallers of having fulfilled his 
terrestrial mission And as already indicated, the 
maiden verse, which he uttered, was in reply to 
his father's melancholy voice, when he was a 
boy and was completely lost in meditation This 
line he uttered when he raised his head out of 
thick cover of sand 

I live to see the glimpse of beloved. 

Between these two verses is 
ensconced the whole life story and the highest 
ideal of the great saint-poet In fact the lives of 
ail great Sufis bear testimony to this principle of 
love and Shah was no exception to it. His 
mission was lo propagate Ihe ideal of love 
amongst Ihe mankind, and he knew for sure that 
the most suitable language for love could be 
nothing but the music. Shah had, therefore, with 
all ingenuity chosen music as the most effeclive 
medium for his love ideology and the miracle of 
music brought every kind of people into its fold 
without discrimination of caste, creed and 
colour. In fact it can be argued lhal it was on the 
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wEngs of music thal his poelry travelled far and 
wide and gained unprecedented popularity 
among the masses. Music occupied the position 
of most trusted companion throughout his life 
and the music accompanied with his poetry 
served the purpose of arousing highest human 
virtues in the listeners. 

A few days before his death, tike an 
extraordinary man of spiritual acme, he had 
percetved thal his physical life was about to 
end. Accordingly he asked for the profuse 
session of music It is reported by Mir Sangi I hat 
the music continued for three nights and days, 
and it was on 14th Saffar 1165/1752, when his 
followers realized thal their great spiritual 
leader had passed away. More than one 
chronograms were composed to preserve this 
inexorable dale forever. Qazi Ibrahim of Hala 
immortalized this year of mcidenl as under: 
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RELATIONS WITH THE RULERS. 


The beginning of the 10th century 
coincided with the decline of Mughal rule in the 
subcontinent, but in Sindh it heralded the 
ascendancy of the Kafhoras who finally replaced 
Mughal governor at the capital city Thatta in 
1736. Miyan Yar Muhammad Kalhoro (d 1718} 
has been justifiably termed the pioneer of the 
Kalhora rulers. He was succeeded by his son 
Miyan Noor Muhammad Kalhoro (d 1751) A 
major portion of the life of Shah Abdul Lai if 
(1690-1751) corresponded with the period of 
these two rulers The ancestry of Ihe Kalhora 
chiefs is traced to one Adam Shah (d 1606) who 
emerged as a holy man in a small village of 
Larkana but subsequently increased his 
influence in the upper Sindh as he was granted 
Jagir by Khan Khanan. However later on 
probably due to some controversy when the 
Mughal administrators at Multan felt that the 
political influence of Adam Shah was growing 
day by day and thal he could become a Unreal to 
the empire, he was ordered lo be executed His 
tomb is situated on a hill in Sukkur town 77 It 
seems that the indirect use of religion for 
wielding political power which was started by 
Adam Shah Kalhoro continued in his later 
generations, aileast for more than a century, 
though they had lo occasionally pay very heavily 
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for the same MEyan Din Muhammad, brother of 
Miyan Yar Muhammad was the tbird leader of the 
family who was put to death by the Mughal 
governors Despite this, the Kalhora chiefs 
continued on their struggle and at last Miyan Yar 
Muhammad Kalhoro was able to get recognition 
as ruler of the major portion of upper Sindh from 
Aurangzeb in 1701 AD a He was conferred the 
title of 'Khuda Yar Khan' and he established hrs 
capita! at' Khuda Abacf, presently in District 
Dadu, where he is buried also. Ones he had 
consolidated his position in the Upper Sindh, tie 
set his eyes on the tower Sindh. For this he 
worked in hand and gioves with the Mughal 
governor of Thalia, Nawab Azam Khan 
Accordingly in the showdown at Jhoke which 
continued for about four months, Miyan Yar 
Muhammad took very active part along with the 
Mughal forces. Rather it was Yai Muhammad 
who finally effected the arrest of Shah fnayal at 
Jhok and brought him before Nawab Azam Khan 
who put him to death in 1131 A.H /1718 AD™ 
Jhok was hardly four miles away from Bulrr. 
which was very often visited by Shah Latif due to 
his ancestors 

In the perspective of Jhoke episode, 
it must be mentioned that Shah Inayal (1655- 
1718), whose ancestors were Langah and had 
migrated from Multan, was a saint of the Qadri 
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order having large following in that area M 
appears that he had some apprehensions from 
the Mughat ruler of Thatta and therefore had 
organized his followers mto a combating force to 
face any eventuality. With the dint of his 
spiritual prowess he had mustered support of the 
peasantry of the surrounding area on the 
promise of extending many concession to them 
Any how due to his organized force and the 
strategy of having fortified himself in the 
trenches, coupled with the night raids on the 
enemy, Shah Inayal along with his forces was 
able to resist the combined armies of Mughafs 
Kalhoras and olhers local tribes for four monlbs 
By this fight Shah Inayaf had exposed himself as 
a potential Ihreat to the Mughat establishment in 
$indb t and this obviously did not suit the long 
term objective of the Kalhoras who had sel their 
eyes on Thatta as their next target. In fact after 
the death of Shah Inayaf at the hands of Mughal 
in this manner, the ground was made clear for 
Kalhoras in the lower Sindh. In Ihe next few 
years Kalhoras did so many things to win Ihe 
confidence of the Mughal King al Delhi, with the 
result that Noor Muhammad Kalhoro was 
declared as the suzerain of Sindh in 1736 AD W 

Since Kalhoras themselves had risen 
to power through the manipulation of their 
spiritual leadership, they always remained 
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suspicious of the similar kind of activities on Ihe 
part of others. In this background there could be 
hardly any doubt that Miyan Moor Muhammad 
who had shifted to a newly established capital 
was very much sceptical of Ihe growing 
popularity of Shah Latif who lived at a short 
distance from this capital city of Khudabad. Mir 
Sangi has recorded at least three indications, 
which prove clear-cut animosity of the Kaihora 
ruler towards Shah LatiT Of the three incidents, 
the most intriguing one is that whereby Noor 
Muahammad allegedly arranged poison which 
was presented in a very beautiful casket. Shah 
Latif was saved miraculously as he perceived 
the danger intuitively and he got rid of it by 
throwing the same in the river. Second time, 
Miyan Noor Muhammad Kalhoro gifted an unruly 
mare for a ride, with the evil design that Shah 
Latif would not be able to control her and she 
would cause his death sooner or later. But this 
tactics also failed miserably, and Shah was no! 
only able to survj ve but made the mare 
amenable to control and domesticated it within 
short interval of time. Third lime after having 
invited Shah Latif, he was left alone with the 
young beautiful maids, so as to tarnish his 
saintly character among the people The 
following verses might be an allusion to this 
incident 41 . 
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Kak could nol hold those wanderers 

Cashes not tempt their mind. 

No maid or mistresses their hearts 

With magic strings could bind 
For ever Lahutis left behind 

Myraids of maids as these- 

i 

However, the most significant event 
which might have eased the estranged 
relationship of Shah Latif with Noor Muhammad 
Kalhoro was his son Miyan Ghulam Shah the 
enlightened and most successful ruler of the 
Kalhora dynasty. As already slated Shah Latif 
once blessed a lady singer named Gulan who 
performed before him at Bhil around the years 
1135-1137 AD that one day she will be the 
queen of Sindh and she would give birfh to a 
son who would excel his father Indeed it so 
happened that IVfiyan Noor Muhammad married 
the same lady and she bore him a son who was 
named Ghulam Shah which means 'slave of 
Shah', Tiie very name Ghulam Shah shows [he 
extraordinary reverence which Gulan, the mother 
of Ghulam Shaft displayed for the saint-poet, 
and hence very often she used to pay her 
respects at the shrine of Shah Abdul Latif 

Mir Sangj has mentioned that she 
had great role in the construction of mausoleum 
also. 11 was tier desire that the mausoleum was 
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constructed so efeganl and high that the same 
could be seen from Khuda Abad, the capita! city 
of Sindh at that time 82 . The ruins of ‘Gutan jo 
Kot\ where she resided are still traceable at the 
site of Khuda Abad, which is at a distance of 3 4 
miles in [lie west in straight lino from Bhit Shah 
and some two mites from the present town of 
Hala towards the left bank of the river Indus. It 
is a veritable fact that the high dome of Shah's 
mausoleum could be sighted from this place if 
there is no obstruction to the vision Second and 
the most important point to be noted in this 
regard is the attitude of Ghulam Shah Kalhoro 
prior to becoming the ruler of Sindh and 
afterwards, for he evinced the highest regard for 
Shah Latif throughout his life In facl soon after 
the death of Shah Latif in 1165/1752. the 
beautiful mausoleum was built by Ghulam Shah 
within merely two years time and it was 
completed in 1167/ 1754, as rs evident from the 
extant tablet bearing such inscription on the 
tomb. 

One of the great political upheavals 
which shook the whole subcontinent including 
Sindh was the Nadir Shah's invasion of Sindh 
1152 AH/1739 AD and Shah Latif was an 
eyewitness to alt these bloody events Miyan 
Noor Muhammad instead of facing the armies of 
Nadir fled to the desert of Sindh but he was 
chased and finally he had to surrender and a 
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treaty was ssgned at Larkana whereby Nadir took 
away his two sons tncluding Ghulam Shah as 
hostages so as to ensure the payment of an 
annual tribute of Rupees 12 Lakh from him It 
was only after the death of Nadir Shah, that 
Ghutam Shah returned from Kabul in 1162/ 1749 
i.e just three years before the death of Shah 
Latif 63 . Miyan Noor Muhammad died in the year 
1 167/1756 and Ghulam Shah ascended the 
throne in 1171/ 1758 after the dethronement of 
his elder brother Murad who proved to be an 
unworthy ruler. This shows that the work of 
mausoleum was immediately started after the 
death of the poet in 1152 AH while Noor 
Muhammad was still alive and was got 
completed by Gbuiam Shah under his personal 
supervision. 

Although Miyan Noor Muhammad 
Kalhoro was himself a learned man as would 
appear from his testament viz. 'Manshoor-uf- 
Wasiat wa D&Stur-ul-Hukumdt ,s \ written during 
the year 1 162-1163/ 1750 wherein he has 
advised his heir apparent for maximum regard 
and respect of the religious scholars, yet his 
behavior as a ruler was dictated by the 
exigencies of the circumstances Mir Ali Sher 
QanL who truly speaking is the historian of 
Kalhora period, has very clearly mentioned that 
Makhdoom Abdul Rehaman of Khuhra alongwrlh 
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his companions was assassinated in 1 145/1732 
by the armed forces of Miyan Noor Muhammad 
Kathoro, while Makhdoom and his companions 
were offering the prayers The probable reason 
was that the Makhdoom had effected a local 
truce between two warring tribes and this was 
construed to be a challenge to the ruling power 
in that area 05 . Thus one would not be mistaken in 
inferring from such incidents that Miyan Noor 
Muhammad Kalhoro, who was a man of shrewd 
nature, despite all his ill-will against the saint- 
poet could not succeed in his designs, ft was, 
however, probably very late when he was 
convinced that Shah Latif was a man of different 
nature having no political ambitions at all 
Hence his presentation of the Masnvi Rumi as a 
gift to Shah Latif musl belong to this changed 
phase of life* 6 Shah Abdul Laid passed away 
from this world in 1165/1751, without leaving 
any heir apparent. This gave rise to a situalion 
whereby it became difficult to decide as to who 
should succeed or become Sajjadah-Nashin 
According to Mir Sangi Khalifa Muhammad Alim, 
the most trusted companion and the malernal 
cousin of Shah Latif, was in favour of Syed 
Sharif Shah T who was nephew, being the son of 
a sister of Shah Latif. Some of the followers 
including Mohbat Faqir and his parly were 
against this proposal. While this controversy 
was still unresolved, Miyan Noor Muhammad and 
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Ghulam Shah intervened in favour of .Jamal 
Shah the son of a nephew He was called 
through special messenger from Wanga Valasa. 
a place in present district Badin and was 
declared to be the successor. lf As Sayed Jamal 
Shah arrived, he was made to wear the titular 
turban by Miyan Noor Muhammad, and Miyan 
Ghulam Shah presented a golden sword as 
Nazrana , in this way he became the Sajjadah 
Nashin." 37 

Mir Sangi has further staled thal this 
intervention of the part of the ruters of the lime 
could never find approval of the followers and 
associates at the dargah quite for some lime 
Rather this caused severe wave of indignation 
amongst the most trustworthy disciples and 
Khalifas It has been reported that Muhammad 
Alim did not accept Jemal Shah as a rightful heir 
uplo the last moment until his death Under (he 
circumstances, Kalhoras thought it expedient to 
provide an escort of armed persons of Salara 
tribe, for protection of Jamal Shah 5B 

As to why Jamal Shah was imposed 
by the Kalhora rulers against the wishes of the 
Faqirs J it may be thal they wanted man of their 
own convenience to occupy Uiis important seat 
of growing influence. This could just be with the 
sole objective to allay their far-fetched political 
fears. Later on however, it was Jamal Shah in 
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whom Miyan Ghulam Shah Kalhoro confided and 
spent vast sums of money on the construction of 
the beautiful mausoleum of the saint-poet at 
Bhil 
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CHAPTER - II 

SUFI TRADITION IN SINDH. 


Early Arab & Sumra Epoch 


Sindh entered the fold of Islam in the 
first century of Hijrah (93/711} when Muhammad 
Bin Qasim marched with a powerful army in 
order to chastise Dahar the despotic ruler of 
Sindh Chach, the father of Dahar had 
maneuvered to usurp power from the Buddhist 
dynasty by marrying the widow of Rai Sahsi who 
died issueless in 652 AO, For this and many 
other reasons, the people of Sindh neither had 
accepted the Brahmamcat rule nor were they 
favourably inclined to the Hindu religion, and 
hence the Brahmamcal rule over Sindh could not 
last for more than half a century. There is a 
genera! consensus among the historians that at 
the time of Arab invasion, the majority of the 
population of Sindh belonged to Buddhism, and 
they were being discriminated and persecuted 
on this account. 'The attempt of the Guplas to 
revive Hinduism in the subcontinent does not 
seem to have achieved much success in the 
Indus valley/’ This was the main reason which 
facilitated the conquest of Sindh at the hands of 
a youngest general Mohammad Bin Qasim, who 
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was rather welcome by the Buddhist governors 
a! Nirun Kol and Siwistan. 2 

Accordingly the people of Sindh 
seemed ready lo accept the change, ralher 
poised to embrace the new faith, which they 
found more palatable and propitious in-so far as 
it did not differentiate on the basis of the caste 
and colour. The large-scale conversion of the 
local Buddhisl population which followed can be 
ascribed to the inherent factors of the new creed 
such as equality, fraternity and egalitarianism. 
Not only this but the synthesis of the two 
cultures Buddhist and Islamic- so enlwined and 
integraled, fused and merged over a period of 
time that the product^ Sindh* Muslim culture 
came to be recognized with its distinctive ethos 
and a marked humanitarian attitude towards life 
throughout the ages 3 

The direct Arab rule over Sindh 
which lasted for less then about three centuries 
(711-1053) inaugurated the new era of very 
important social and cultural change. During this 
period the new religion transformed the Sindhi 
society, and as a result of the interaction Sindh 
also made valuable contributions to the domain 
of Islamic learning and knowledge To quote just 
one example Sidhanta , the famous book on 
astronomy was taken to Baghdad in 154 AH, 
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from Sindh and after Hs translation into Arabic 
was named Af-Sindh Hind. This was the first 
ever book on astronomy in Arabic, as even the 
Al -Magist of Ptolemy was translated taler on. 4 
At the same time Sindh afforded an opportunity 
to the great savants of Islamic world to come in 
direct contact with the inheritors of the three 
great civilizations- the Indus, the Hindu and the 
Ruddhist-which initialed the process of cultural 
assimilation, 'By the time the Muslim Scholars of 
Sindhian origin conversant with the indigenous 
literature had become well versed in Arabic, 
while those of Arab origin had developed 

4 i S 

competence in the language of Sindh and Hind 

Amongst the earliest saints who 
visited Sindh were the disciples of great Sufi 
Hassan Al-Basri (d.110/728). But they 
subsequently sailed off from the shores of Smdh 
In order to preach Islam in the islands of 
Indonesia. e Shaikh Abu Turab has been 
regarded as the first Sufi Saint of Sindh and the 
subcontinent, 7 He was from Taba Ta'abeen ; one 
who had seen the companions of the Holy 
Prophet, He lived during the second/eighlh 
century, which in the history of Islamic Sufism is 
regarded as the first phase of Tasawuuf, mainly 
characterized by asceticism, It is not known how 
he was martyred in 171/787, but he lies buried 
at a distance of ten miles in the southwest of 
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Thalta. In view of the special reverence which 
Ihe Samma ruler Jam Juna held for the Shaikh, 
he got his tomb built with exquisite memoriam 
composed in Persian, Indicating the year ol its 
construction 782/1380. hence the oldest extant 
Persian chronogram in Sindh/ 

In the third/ ninth century, which is 
regarded as the classical period of sufism in the 
world of Islam, flourished the most famous Sufi 
Bayazid Bistami (d. 261/875), whose teacher 
Abu Ali was probably from Sindh. Such 
reference is found in the J Kitab-uM_umma' 
earliest Arabic text on Tasawwuf by Abu Nasr 
Sarraj's (d,378AH)_ According to Maulana Jami 
the great Sufi hagiologist, Bayazid himself 
admits of having learnt about ’Fans' or 'passing 
away of self' from Bu Ali Smdhi and in turn he 
made Bu Ali understand Ihe meaning of 1 Tauhid ' 
or unity of God, 0 

In the annals of Sindh as wefl as in 
the history of Islamic mysticism the fourth/ tenth 
century is of special significance due to Ihe 
extreme ideas of Hussain bin Mansoor Italia) 
(d.310/922). who is most venerated in Sindh and 
the subcontinent for his utterance of ’Ana-aF 
Haq" i.e, I am the truth, He was Persian by 
descent and was born in 24 5/B58 In his youth 
he proceeded to Baghdad in search of 




knowledge, where he entered the circle of great 
spiritual master Junaid, but very soon he 
became controversial figure, so much so that the 
great intellectual Sufi tike Junaid disowned and 
discredited his ideas. Being dissatisfied with the 
Scholastic and Sufastic trends of his time, he 
undertook to extensive traveling in the far off 
places of the Islamic world. Accordingly by 
about 905 AD, he wandered in the plains of 
Sindh and the desert of Gujrat. 10 Next time when 
he was at Sus in the vicinity of Baghdad, he was 
apprehended for his extremely volatile ideas in 
the year 301/912. For more than nine years he 
remained in prison due to She acrimonious 
attitude of Caliph At-Muqtader's powerful vizir, 
Hamid bin AH, who was somehow determined to 
get him executed. Finally he was sent to the 
gallows on March 26, 922 AD in the presence of 
a large gathering in Baghdad. One of the many 
charges against him was his heretic as well as 
his synergetic ideas. He was also suspected of 
having secret relationship with the Qaramlians 
This might have gained strength from his journey 
to Sindh as at that time northern Sindh and 
Multan had become stronghold of the 
Garamalms In this background some writers 
have opined that Hallaj was the political victim 
of the circumstances. 11 


Whatever may have been the 
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reasons for the martyrdom of Hussain, but his 
slogan “I am the truth" down the ages has 
inspired a great many Sufis; for some have 
interpreted H to be the state of complete 
annihilation or Fsna and consequential 
affirmalion of the existence of God. whereas for 
others it symbolizes the highest position which 
human soul can attain through personal 
communion with God. It is however, to be noted 
that the impact of HaMaj on Sindhi poetic 
tradition has been tremendous and almost all the 
poets of Sindh have paid rich tributes to him 
eulogizing him with the name of Mansoor" 
meaning victorious instead of his real name 
Hussain. Amongst the classic Sufi poets 
including Shah Abdul Latff have sided wish 
Mansoor for unraveling the truth of Ihe truths 
and remaining steadfast in his ideas against all 
odds. Shah Latif has made extensive use of the 
imagery of gallows equating it with perfect love 
but without mentioning the name of Mansoor 
Haflaj 12 

As pointed out above, during the 
third and fourth ninth and tenth centuries, 
Islamic world was in the grip of tsmaili and 
others schismatic activities and Sindh including 
Multan and Gujrat were no exception to it. I lie 
first Ismaili missionary was Maitham from Yemen 
who arrived in Sindh in the year 270^883 during 
the rule of Abdullah Ibn Umar Hibbari However 
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it was after about one century in 373/984 that 
Jalam b.shaiban who enjoyed the confidence of 
Fatmids of Egypt became successful in 
establishing him self as ruler of Multan He 
destroyed the famous Idol temple at Multan and 
also shut down the mosque built by Mohammed 
bin Qasim The last Habbarid ruler of Mansurah 
also came under the Ismaili influence. 13 
However, the Ismaiti rulers suffered great set 
back first at the hands of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna in 401/1010 and lastly they where swept 
away by Sultan Muizzudin Muhammad of Ghur in 
the later pari of the 61 h/ 12 century. 

The Ismaili missionaries were 
probably the first who adopted local vernaculars 
to propagate their ideas amongst the masses, 
perhaps for the reason that it suited their 
heterodox tenets. Pir Nooruddin (d 1079) who 
lived in Gujrat has been traced as the first sainl. 
He was followed by Fir Shams Sabzwari (1165- 
127S AD) of Multan and his great grandson Pir 
Sadruddfn (1290-1406 AD) Their followers 
attribute verses to them known as 'Ginan' said to 
be of spiritual contents but veracity of which has 
not been conformed M 

Notwithstanding Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna (d.421/1030) and Sultan Muhammad of 
Ghur (d.602/1206) defeated the Ismaibes on 
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politics] front, they were eclipsed by such great 
spiritual masters as Shaikh Bahauddin Zakria 
Multani (1170-1267) and his Khalifa at Uch 
namely Syed Jalal Bukhari (1171-1291) and his 
son Makhdoom Jehanian Jahan Gasht (d 1384) 
'Even along with Sultan Mahmud came a number 
of SuTis to spread the message of Islam The 
first out-standing Sufi to settle in India was 
Shaikh Safiuddin, Shaikh Abu Ishaq Gazruni's 
nephew, who died in AD 1035. He made Uch his 
center of activity and his main concern was to 
undermine Ismaili influence in the region ' 

Different versions have been given 
by the historians as to how the Sumras, an 
indigenous stock gained ascendancy to power 
once the Arab rule declined both at Multan and 
Monsura by the middle of the fifth/elevenlh 
century. Sul there is sufficient evidence which 
suggests that some of the Sumra chiefs were 
influenced by tsmaili faith tG The Sumra 
epoch( 1050-1 352AD) which is spread over more 
than three hundred years is significant on many 
accounts. The Sumra period is particularly 
important for the spiritual history of Sindh since 
during the early thirteenth century a number of 
mystics migrated to the subcontinent, partly, as 
a result of Mangol invasion into the Middle and 
Near East which began in AD. 1220'^. 
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Of special mention amongsl those 
mystics who came to Sindh during this period is 
Usman Marwandi (556/1162-673/1274) popularly 
known as Galandar Lai Shahbaz. He seems to 
have left bis birthplace Marwand in Azerbaijan 
owing to the persecution of IsmaiEies and came 
to Sindh via Kelch Makran and finally sellled al 
Sehwan, Tci He was descended from Imam Jaffar 
Al Sadiq (1148/765) being the thirtieth in 
lineage No really authentic account is available 
regarding his early education and ideas, 
excepting his spiritual credentials, which are 
again traced back to Imam Jaffar Al Sadiq A 
fourteenth century historiographer has made 
mention of the fact that Lai Shahbaz visited 
Multan in the year 662/1263 f where he was the 
guest of Khan Shaheed, son of Sultan Balban 
and the ruler of Multan. There he participated in 

the Mehfil-e-Sama which was attended by I he 

P 

Suitan himself, Shaikh Sadruddin. (1224-1300) 
the elder son of Shaikh Zakaria of Mutlan T and 
when enraptured they resorted fo dancing out of 
the ecstasy* According to the most popular 
legend recorded by some hagiographers, Lai 
Shahbaz had not only close friendly relations 
with Shaikh Zakaria, but also with Shaikh 
Fariduddin Ganj Shakar (1174-1266) and Syed 
Jaial Surkh Bukhari of Uch and that is why they 
are popularly known as four friends in Sindh and 
the Punjab. 20 Some writers, perhaps due to the 
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intimacy which existed between Lai Shahbaz and 
Shaikh Zakaria have described Calendar 
Shahbaz as disciple of the latter. But this may 
not be correct for the reason that the desiderata 
of Qalandar are essentially different from that of 
a Subarward/ya, rather Qalandar itself is a class 
or a separate category of mystics, who has been 
dealt with as such by the classic Sufi masters. 20 

The most important phenomenon of 
the sevenlh/lhirteenth century is that the 
Surharwardy Sufi order got formally 
institutionalized and introduced by Shaikh 
Qahauddin Zakaria of Multan 

(561/1172/661/1262) and during his life lime 
became the most dominant Sufi order in Sindb- 
Multan region, it is relevant to give some 
biographic sketch of the great saint. Mis 
ancestors were originally the Arab Hibbarid 
rulers of Sindh who migrated from the capital 
city of Mansura during the fifth/eleventh century 
when their rule came to an extinction. 21 
BahaudcJin was born at Kol Kiror in 566/1 170 in 
the present district Muzafargarh. In his youth be 
extensively traveled in pursuit of knowledge, 
performed Hajj and while he was at Baghdad, he 
became disciple of Shaikh Shahabuddin 
Surharwardy (539/1 145-632/1234) founder of the 
Surharwardy order and aulhor of the famous 
classic of Sufism 'Awarif v! Maanf On return to 



Multan, his pioneering efforts at propagating his 
order achieved great successes and not only the 
masses flocked to seek spiritual guidance but 
the ruler of the time Sultan Iltumish was also 
inspired by his divinity, as he honoured him with 
the title of spiritual head of Islam i.e Shaikh ul 
Islam 22 . Only time proved that the Shaikh was a 
great sage of hrs time and with his innate 
sagacity, he was able to establish his spiriluai 
dynasty, which has continued to rule over the 
hearts of millions of the denizens of this region 
to date. Not only his direct descendents but his 
Khalifa Syed jalal Surkh Bukhari, who settled at 
Uch and his son Makhdoom Jehanian Jehan 
Gasht also attained great fame and popularity as 
spiritual leaders in Sindh and the lower parts of 
Punjab 

It was but due to their constant 
persuasions, inspiring love of God, and above 
all the high ideals of ethics, that, these great 
saints were able to effect large scale 
conversions. The contemporary histories are full 
with the accounts of those tribes who either 
became Muslims or returned to orthodoxy due to 
their efforts As aptly observed by a modern 
scholar, ’The first Sufi order which became 
established in the regions of Multan and Sindh 
and whose activities later embraced Gujrat and 
Burhanpur was that of the Surharwardis By their 
close association with the Sultans of Delhi and 
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by their propaganda they were responsible for 
destroying Ismaili power by winning over the 
powerful tribes of the Sumras. the Sammas and 
the Langhas : \ The author of "Tankh Fansftfa 
has mentioned the name of the Sumra ruler ol 
Uch. who was among the disciples of Syed Jaial 
Bukhari. It appears that Bahauddin Zakr-a and 
his successors continued to exercise immense 
influence on the people of Sindh and lot this 
reason all the hagiographers have invariably 
mentioned him as the greatest saint of Sindh 
and Muttan 24 , 

No doubl Suharwardy order gamed 
popularity in Sindh due to the magnetic 
personality of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakria, but 
historically it had reached Sindh earlier through 
the humble efforts of Nuh Bakhari, who is 
reported to have received mantle of Khaltta 
direct from Shihabuddin Suharwardy at 
Baghdad. It is related that when Bahauddin was 
at Baghdad and he sought permission from his 
spiritual master to leave for Multan he was 
asked by the master to visit his able disciple at 
Bakhar in Sindh who. as described by the 
Shaikh, had brought the lamp and the oil along 
with him and he had just to kindle (he fire in il. 
Accordingly on return from Baghdad Bahauddin 
in pursuance of his master's directive reached 
Bakhar. but the saint had already expired 
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Another celebrated saint of Sumra 
period was Pir Patho, who died in 666/1267 and 
is buried on the hillock named after him at a 
distance of about twelve miles in Ihe South of 
Thalta. According to the Tarikh-Masumt, Pir 
Patho was Khalifa of Gtiaus Bahauddin and il 
was Dodo Sumro who during his visit to Multan 
in the year 1246-48 AD invited him \o settle in 
Sindh. This is supported by the tradition that 
during the Sumra reign big beating drums at the 
shrines of Qalandar Shahbaz and Psr Patho were 
provided by the Sumras as Nazrana, His original 
name was Hussain bin Raj par and belonged to 
Uptan community According to the anecdote 
recorded by the author of Hacf/ga\ one day 
when Pir Patho was engrossed in his 
meditations inside the cave of the mount, he was 
visited by Shaikh Zakria, Calender Shahbaz and 
Shaikh Sadruddrn They remained in hts company 
for a while, this inspired Pir Patho to become the 
disciple of Shaikh Zakaria On the mount of Pir 
Patho. another great saint Syed Abdul Hadi alias 
Jarmai Sah Girnari is also buried He was born 
at Mashhad in 580/1188 and m his youth 
performed Ciuila al the mount of Ginmr in Kutch, 
the site is still famous on that account and is 
regularly visited by many people. During his last 
days of life he came to this place where he 
breathed his last in 642/1244 15 . 
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Syed AJi Makki, the progenitor of 
Lakyari Syeds however, came to Sindh in the 
earfy fifth/eleventh century, which is early Sumra 
period. The two earliest Malfuzat written in the 
subcontinent, first of Khwaja Usman Harum by 
Moinuddin Chishti Ajmeri and second that of 
Khawaja Moinuddin Chi shir Ajmeri by his 
illustrious disciple BakhtiarKaki, mention of the 
meeting with Shah Sadar in the Lakki hills who 
was the grandson of Syed All Makki. This 
meeting took place when Khawaja Moin came to 
Sebwan in the company of his mentor Khawaja 
Usman Haroorn This might have taken place in 
the first half of sixth/lwelfth century The 
Malfuzat of Fariduddin Ganj Shakar also bears 
re fe renc e \ 0 Shah Sadar, which speaks of his 
exalted spiritual status and shows that he lived 
during the twelfth century. ?R 

Shaikh Salamat Mughal Rhin is yel 
another great name of the twelfth century Sumra 
period. Some insights into the life accounl of 
this saint has become available through his 
Maffuzat ' Maqsood-ul-Anfeen' attributed to his 
disciple and colleague Makhdum Ari ' He was 
born around 527/1 132 and martyred about 
610/1212. His mother was from royal Sumra 
family and was a daughter of Bhanipur lhe 
book mamly describes spiritual flight of the sain! 



in which he visits many holy places and also 
meets eminent spiritual personages including 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani (d 560/1 166) of 
Baghdad who admits him into the Qadria order. 
Although the internal evidence suggests that the 
compilation is of much taller penod, it provides 
very useful exposition of the terms Shariat, 
Tariqat, Haqiqat, Ma’arifat through which the 
Saiik or the wayfarer has to pass so as to attain 
the perfect purity of his soul Shaikh Mughal 
Bhtn is buried at Jati in District Thatta, rather 
the old name of Jail was Mughal Bhin, after the 
name of this saint. On the basis of the evidence 
recorded in this Malfuzat Shaikh Salamat may be 
recognised as one of the earliest Gadri Sufis in 
Sindh who lived during the Sumra period 

According to a popular legend 
prevalent in Sindh, Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani, m 
one of his journeys visited the hamlet of Rohri 
on the 15th jarrtad-u-Sani 498/1105, though this 
is not supported by any recorded evidence In 
commemoration of his visit a 'Takio* has been 
established at Rohri, and some personal 
belongings of the saint are also kept here. A 
large gathering of the devotees takes place on 
the 11th of every Hijfi month. The Qadri Syeds 
of Rohri. Ranipur and Gambat also claim their 
descent from Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani and are 
in possession of family genealogical iree and 
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other traditions, but their arrival in Sindh was in 
later times, not earlier than the eighteenth 
century 

Syed Muhammad Makki (d 644/1248) 
the head of Rizvi branch of Syeds also came lo 
Sindh during the late twelfth century His fattier 
Sayyed Muhammad Shuja, originally hailed from 
Mashhad but while he was at Baghdad he 
married the daughter of Shaikh Shihabuddm 
Suhsrwardy (d 1234). From Baghdad Syed Shuja 
proceeded to Mecca where a son was born to 
him and the boy was named Syed Muhammad, 
who was afterwards known as Makki Syed Shuja 
returned to Mashhad and after his death was 
buried in the graveyard of Imam Musa Kazim 
Syed Muhammad Makki, however, came to Sindh 
and settled at Bakhar, where he passed his rest 
of the life He is buried in Sukkur. Syed Makki 
had two sons, Syed Saderuddin and Syed 
Baderuddin Syed JaEal Surkh Bukhari, who later 
settled at Uch and became one of the most 
influential saints of Suharwardy order actually 
first came to Bakhar, where he married the two 
daughters of Syed Baderuddin one afier the 
other and it was afterwards that he moved to 
Uch Due to this matrimonial relation, some 
other relations or Syed Baderuddin also iefl for 
Uch Syed Murtaza grandson of Syed 
Saderuddin, however emlgraled lo Jhansi, where 
he permanently settled and his family flourished 
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over there Some other members of this family 
dispersed to Thatta, Nasarpur and Rohrt ^ 1 
Miyoh Shah tnat Rizvi (d ) the great 

predecessor of Shah Lalif was descendenl of 
this family 
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THE SAMMA ERA 


The Samma period M 352-’520) has 
been characterised with the exemplary chivalry, 
munificence and above all the patronage of 
religious divines and Sufi saints Most of the 
Samma rulers were associated with the Shrines 
and saints of Multan and Uch h and this is borne 
out by one of the most significant events in the 
history of Sindh. Sultan Muhammad Tughtaq Ihe 
ruler of Delhi, in order to chastise his rebellious 
subordinate TaghL who had taken shelter with 
the Sumras of the Lower Sindh marched along 
with armies from Delhi via Gujral The Sultan fell 
seriously ill when arrived at Saunda near Thatta 
due to overeating of Palta fish and died on 
March 29,1351 AD. His dead body was taken to 
Sehwan and was temporarily buried in the 
precincts of the tomb of Qaiandar Lai Shahbaz 
Since Sehwan was under the control of Delhi 
Sultanate as such Firoz Shah Tughlaq was 
coronated here as successor to the Delhi throne 
In order to commemorate this most auspicious 
event and to show his reverence for Qalander 
Lai Shahbaz, Firoz Tughlaq ordered Ins 
governor of Sehwan Malik Akhliar to build the 
tomb of the saint, which was completed in the 
year 757/1356, The body of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq was however, removed after thirteen 
years in 1364 AD- To avenge upon the Samma 
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ruler, Firoz Shah Tughlaq (d.1388) attacked 
Sindh in 1365, but he suffered heavy losses and 
retreated to Gujral, The people of lhatia 
atlributed all this to the divinely powers of Pir 
Palho, and someone composed a verse, so 
popular that it was recorded by the erudite 
contemporary historiographer, Si raj Afif 

Owing to the blessings of Shaikh Patho, 

One died, and the other tied. 


After two years Firoz Shall Tughlag 
once again invaded Sindh with full preparations 
and this time Sammas were taken by surprise 
Finally Makhdum Jehanian of Uch intervened on 
behalf of the Sammas and for this he had to 
came all the way to struck a peace agreement 
between the parties. Again when Jam Tamachi 
proved insubordinate to the Delhi Sultanate, he 
was replaced by Jam Juna in 1370,who had the 
blessings of the great Makhdum . 

During the rule ol Jam Tamachi, 
Shaikh Hammad Jamali an emigrant related on 
his mother’s side to the saints of Uch, firmly 
established himself at [halta wielding 
considerable influence on the Samma clan. 
Legend tells that it was through his blessings 
that Jam Tamachi was released from the 
captivity at Delhi when the latter's mother visiled 



the saint and begged for his release II is same 
Jam Tamachi who later on becomes Ihe hero in 
the folk romance of Nuri Jam Tamachi, A Sindhi 
verse is also attributed to the saint wherein he 
predicted the downfall of Jam Juno's rule and 
takeover by Jam Tamachi Jam Tamachi as a 
token of his reverence for the saint constructed 
a mosque on the MaKIi Hill and afterwards in the 
same premises the saint was burled. After his 
death, Jam Tamachi along with his beloved 
queen got himself buried adjacent to the tomb 
In this background, a modern scholar has rightly 
concluded: J The credit for establishing Makli as 
a holy place for worship and burial goes to 
Shaikh Hammad Jamah and his royal devotees 
Jam Tamachi and his son Jam Salahuddin They 
provided it with the spiritual and architectural 
magnificence not known to any other place m 
Sindh', Today by all accounts, it is probably the 
largest necropolis in the world 3Z , 

Shaikh Isa Langoti (d.831/1428) is 
another legendary spiritual figure of the Samma 
period, who is famed for having predicted the 
birth of Syed Muhammad alias Pir Murad 
(831/1428-893/1487) and for this he left 
Burhanpui and came down to ThaHa Among the 
immigrant Syed families who came to Sindh 
during early Samma period must be mentioned 
the name of Syed Muhammad of Shiraz and his 
son Syed Ahmed. Along with Syed Muhammad, 
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Hafiz Shirazt, the renowned Persian lyrical poel 
also set out for Sindh but he returned back from 

i 

Qandhar. In (786/1386) they firs! came to 

Sehwan where they established a seminary, but 

after the death of Syed Muhammad, his son 

Ahmed moved to Ihalta. It was at Thalia that the 

said Pir Murad was born in 831/1428 and Shaikh 

Isa Langotl having availed of the blissful look at 

the young baby died after three days. Syed Alt 

Shirazt was his younger brother, Pir Murad 

attained fame on account of his successful 

proselytizing activities and exerted his 

independence from the saints of Multan Pir 

Murad died in 893/1407 and his mission was 

continued first by his brother Ati and then by his 

nephew and disciple Syed Jalal son of Syed All, 

Pir Murad was laid to rest at Makli in separate 

precincts which came to be known as Pir Murad 

graveyard 1 , and in the same premises is buried 

Shaikh Isa Longoti. A detailed biography of i J ir 

Murad titled 1 Tadhkrit-uI-Murad' was composed 

in Arabic by his disciple Shaikh Hussain Safai 

■11 

who died in 931/1524 

Syed Jalal succeeded his father 
Sayyid Ali and became the second Ksalifa of Pir 
Murad. When Syed Jalal died in AH 903, he was 
followed by his son Syed All Sank who proved to 
be a Sufi saint of high accomplishment He 
compiled the treatise A adsb-ahMuridsin and 
passed away at the age of 92 in the yeaT 981 
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AH. Syed AEi Sani was succeeded by bis son 
Syed Jala! Sani, who according to his 
contemporary Mir Masuin, the celsbiaied 
historian, excelled his father in many respects 
The Turkhan ruler Mirza Jane Beg married the 
granddaughter of Mirza Isa to Syed Jafaf Sani ft 
was this Syed Jalal who pleaded the case of 
Sindh before Mughal emperor Akbar when his 
army commander Sadig Muhammad attached 
Sehwan in 944 AH. Syed Mir Muhammad, who 
compiled 'Turkhan Name' in or around 
1060/1651 was an illustrious son of Syed Jala! 
Sani 3 *. 

The most interesting phenomenon of 
the Samma period is in regard to the Sindhi 
Qawals or singers, who became pioneers of 
singing Sufi poetry in sonorous and specific 
tone, Hussain Sindhi Qawal is reported to have 
attained such fame that he was chosen as leader 
of the singing party by Shaikh Usman, the 
Khalifa of Shaikh Rukndin at Multan, Similarly 
one Sindhi Qawal or Zakir attained the great 
name for singing in the presence of Nszamuddm 
Aulia in Delhi 35 , The tradition of ' Samanh ' i.e. 
movement of a group of people in symmetry 
accompanied with the chanting ol dhiHr i e. 
repetition of the parts of Katima by the votaries 
of Ghaus Bahwal Haq while traveling to Multan 
to offer their homage at the shrines, also 
became commonplace during the Samma period 
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Since it was a very Song journey from Sindh to 
Multan the parties of followers selected frxed 
places, where to start, take rest and start again 
for the destination. The wisdom of light 
movement of the body coupled with spiritual 
ones is rather manifest, for break in journey was 
also very much required One such halting 
place, which became famous on this accounl 
existed in Tatuka Tando Jan Muhammad on the 
bank of the old Puran up to the very recent 
times 3 *. The author of Tarikh-e-Masumi has 
given description of the Sindhi ‘sama of those 
days in the following words 

A number of people gather at one place 
Some of them chant verses, while the rest 
perform the same in accompaniment Then 
some of them get enraptured and go into 
trance those who undergo ecstatic mood 
behave like mad and gallop about liks 
horses. The rest who look normal hold 
them by the waist, forming a line In this 
condition they start dancing and make loud 
ejaculations the echo of which is heard at 
about a miles distance 


Jam Nizatnuddin, known as Jam 
Nindo who ruled Sindh from 86G/1469 io 
914/1509 was the most enlightened ruler of 
Samma clan. He was a scholarly man with 
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religious benf of mind and sufislic tendencies 
His Persian quatrain has survived which speaks 
of his mystical temperament _ 

G you who are catted to order of religion {Nizam-ud-Dm) 
Are you proud that you are catted thus'? 
tf you were to commit an error in enforcing religion 
There is no doubt that you will be called an 
accursed infidel. 

A very important event of the era of 
Jam Nizamuddin is the visit of Syed Muhammad 
known as Mifan Mahdi of JaunpuF He came to 
Sindh twice. First on his way to Mecca in 
901/1495 and second time on way back in 1504 
He claimed himself to be the promised Mehch 
and on this account he became controversial 
figure in the subcontinent and was not well come 
In Sindh, Rather Jam Nizamuddin supported by 
the religious scholars of Ihe time, who were 
spearheaded by Makhdum Bilal, expelled him 
from Sindh for his unorthodox ideas 11 is 
however, important to nole that despite his shoil 
slay in Sindh, he was able to produce some of 
his very strong adherents and this included no 
less a person than that celebrated religious 
scholar Qazi Qadan who got really inspired hy 
his spiritual eminence. Qazi Qadan who 
afterwards proved to be the first major Sufi poet 
in the history of Sindh literature, exercised great 
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influence on his successor through his poetry so 
much so that his seven verses which were often 
recited by Shah Karim, the great grandfather of 
Shah Latif were preserved in his Mahfuzat 
‘Bayan-ul-Arifean', We shall, however, deal with 
Gazi Qadan separately. 

Makhdum Btlai distantly related to 
the royal Samrna family was himself a celebrated 
Suharwardy saint. The famous hagiologist Hamid 
b Fazlullah JamaIi T the celebrated author of 
'Siyar-uf-Arifeeri, who visited Sindh during the 
rule of Jam Nindo, met Makhdum Sila! at 
Bagban, when the latter was busy in the study of 
'Awarif-ut-Marif, the most celebrated text book 
for Suharwardy Sufis^ 9 authored by Shaikh 
Shahabuddin Suharwardy. 
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The Arqhup- T ufkhan and Mughal Interlude, 

The beginning of tenth/sixteenih 
century witnessed great disturbances in the 
central Asia due to the Internecine rivalries 
amongst the descendants of Amir Taimyr, which 
deeply affected Sindh and subsequently the 
whole subcontinent. In a bid to secure himself 
from the growing power of Babur, Shah Beg 
Arghun attacked Thatta the capital city of Sindh 
in 927/1520 and wrested power from the Samma 
rulers by kitting his ablest commander Darya 
Khan. In a way he also avenged the death of his 
younger brolher Muhammad Beg Arghun who 
was killed by Darya Khan in 1490 when the 
Arghuns had attacked Sibi. Shah Beg tried to 
pacify the Sammas as he handed back Thatta up 
to $ eh wan to Jam Feroz and kept himself 
contented with the upper Sindh, While Shah Beg 
was consolidating his position in the Upper 
Sindh he had to face resistance from the 
remaining forces of Samma including sons of 
Darya Khan, who had mustered the support of 
eminent Suharwardy saint Makhdum Bilal at 
I a 11 i 4 Q . Makhdum Bilal who himself belonged lo 
the Samma clan, had naturally all his 
sympathies with the Sammas, Makhdum Sahar 
Lanjar (d.980AH) and Hyder Sanai (d 937AH) 
Makhdum Ruknuddin (d,949) are reported to be 
his associates and disciples, The Arghuns sent 
Qazi Qadan as their emissary for negotiations 
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and setUement with the sons of Darya Khan, but 
he was refused to be seen by the other parly 
The result of the bailie at Talli however went in 
favour of the Arghuns but this creeled 
permanent cleavage between the Arghuns and 
the Suharwardy saints who had large following 
in Sindh. During the same period Shaikh Ismail 
direct descendent of Shaikh Zakaria came ail 
Ihe way to meet Shah Hassan at Bakhar m 933 
AH so as to dissuade him from allocking Multan, 
but the latter gave cold reply, and the saint 
instead of going back preferred to slay in 
obscurity in the lower Sindh. The other possible 
reason of misunderstanding between the 
Arghuns and the local Suharwardies could be 
that the Arghuns including Shah Beg were 
impressed by the ideas of Mahdi Jaupuri when 
he visited Qandhar, whereas the Suharwardis of 
Sindh spearheaded Makhdum Bilal were strongly 
opposed to the ideas of Mahdi Jaunpuri 

The Arghuns were succeeded by Ihe 
Tur khans, who were their distant cousins and 
belonged to the same Timurrd stocks The 
Turkhan rule (1555-1592) proved lo be the 
continuation of the Arghuns, rather worst in 
some aspects Mirza Isa Turkhan afforded an 
opportunity to the Portuguese to sack and 
plunder the city of Thatta in 1556 due to his 
foolishness The latter Turkhan rulers Jani Beg 
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and Ghazi Beg proved somewhat belter as 
compared to their predecessors, However Jam 
Seg surrendered before the Mughal armies led 
by Khan Khanan when he invaded Thatta al the 
orders of the emperor Akbar in 1 592. Tor the 
next century and up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Sindh remained annexed with 
the Mughal Empire, 

The era of foreign domination which 
commenced with the Arghun rule in 1522 did riot 
augur well for the people of Sindh on many 
accounts. Generally speaking the rulers weie 
not sympathetic with their subjects, rather for 
little in-subordtnaUon they resorted to their 
victimisation and annihilation. The chronicles are 
full with the accounts of fights, which ensued 
between the rulers and the powerful tribes of 
Sindh. Hamayun's defeat at the hands of Sher 
Shah Suri and his subsequent wanderings in 
Sindh for more than two years (1540-1543) 
added fuel to the fire. The Arghun ruler Shah 
Hassan got completely confused when Humayon, 
the successor of their erstwhile enemy Babur, 
along with thirty thousand soldiers found his way 
to Sindh, Shah Hassan who could not openly 
refuse entry to Humayon, rather thought of 
making his stay difficult as far as possible So 
he resorted lo demoralizing tactics, which 
included the setting on fire of the fields and 
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crops, creating shortage of food grains and 
provisions, evacuating the population from the 
surroundings. This exacerbated the difficulties 
of Humayon, but more than tfiat played havoc 
with the life and economy of the people, who 
reached to the level of starvation. These 
circumstances created sense of scare and fear 
amongst the populace and consequently the 
religious scholars, saints and Sufis resorted to 
migrating from Sindh to the adjoining territories 
Tike Gujrat and Kutch, One such illustrious 
family of Shaikh Qasim and Shaikh Tahir left the 
village Pat in AH 950/1543 AD and came to 
Ahmed Abad and finally settled at Burhanpur in 
mohalla Sindhipura. This family flourished at 
Burhanpur and the most celebrated Shaikh Isa 
Jmduliah who later became famous with the title 
of 'Massihui Aufia 1 was born in 962/1554. When 
Akbar conquered Gujrat he look the Shaikh 
along with him to Agra and Jet him go only when 
he felt that the later was not happy at Agra 
Shaikh Isa died in 1031/1631 and his 
mausoleum was built by Abdul Rahim Khan 
Khanan. 

In one of his sayings the Shaikh 
equated 'Sams’ with "Salat' or prayer t e 
Assama-ka-$aEal According to his own writing, 
he was the great grandson of Shaikh Yousuf, the 
direct descendant of Shaikh Shihabuddin 
Suharwardy* 1 . This Shaikh Yousuf migrated to 
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Sindh during early Samma period Some other 
distinguished scholars and saints of this family 
whose names have been mentioned by the same 
author are: Shaikh Tayyib (991/1583), Shaikh 
Ibrahim Kalhora (956/1549), Shaikh Mubarak 
Sindhi (998/1580), Shaikh Ibrahim Qan Shattari 
(991/1583), Shaikh Ibrahim Bukhari (998/1590) 
and Shaikh l adho jio Sindhi (1007/1598) 

Et is not strange to note that when 
the Arghuns failed to inspire confidence of the 
locaf Suharwardy Sufis and saints, they invited 
the outsiders and provided shatter and 
patronage to them As a result of this Khawaja 
Kamal Din and his son Khawaja Shihabuddin 
both Naqshbandi by order and descendants of 
Kahwaja Abdullah Ahrar came down lo Sindh 
and they were given Jagir in KaJan Kol near 
Thatta’^. During the same period due to the 
mounting pressure of Safavid rulers in favour of 
Shiite beliefs in Iran, some well-known scholars 
of orthodox beliefs migrated to Sindh A leading 
Sufi Shah Man bah, a descendant of Syed Abdul 
Qadir Jilani migrated from Khurrasan and settled 
down at Thatta in or around 1522, The famous 
Abdullah Shah Ashabi who is buried al Makli arid 
belonged to the same lineage also came to 
Sindh during the reign of Shah Hassan Arghun 
and most probably on his invitation. He died 
somewhere before 1093 AH h the date of the 
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complelion when Shah Beg conquered Sindh, 
came down to Sehwan and spent major portion 
of his life in ascetic practices at the grave of 
Qalander Shahbaz. The versatile Mir Masum 
Bakhari who is the author of *Tarikh Masoomt 
and the builder of I he minaret at old Sukkur was 
his grandson as the father of Mir Masum Syed 
Safar had married the daughter of Mir Kaian* 3 
Among other prominent saints who arrived on 
their own in Sindh during this period, Shah 
Khairdin Qadri needs to be specifically 
mentioned. He was born at Baghdad in 911/1507 
but spent later part of his life at Bakhar where 
he died in 1027 AH and is buried in old Sukkur. 

It however, appears that for some 
time the Qadri and Naqshbandi Sufis, because 
of the closer proximity tn their views worked 
hand and glove and this helped flourish the two 
orders by leaps and bounds But finally the 
Qadris held more sway than any other order in 
Sindh. Therefore Richard Burton had to say 
This' Abdul Kadirs'name is, perhaps, greater in 
Sindh than in any other Muslim country' 1 ' 1 

It may be a typical coincidence that 
while Sindh suffered the most at the hands of 
the alien rulers during the sixteenth century 
there appeared a most accomplished and highly 
esteemed Sufi sain! and scholar whose 
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©xislance was like a cool breeze, Makhdum Nuh 
of Hala (911/1506-998/1586), was a unique 
combination of religious divinity as well as the 
supreme sainthood. His ancestry can be 
delineated in two ways. The first through family 
tree which traces him up to Abu Najib 
Suharwardy through Shaikh Abu Bakar Kittani, 
who came and settled at Kot Kuor, the birth 
place of Shaikh Ghaus Rahawal-Haq One of the 
sons of Shaikh Kittani traveled to Sindh and 
spent much of his time at Rubak Mis son 
Makhdum Fakhruddin Saghir moved from Bubak 
to Sehwan and from there to Halakandi where 
his great grandson was bom who was named 
Lutfullah but popularly called Makhdum Nuh 


A collection of his sayings and 
teachings, which Is still in manuscript form, was 
compiled by his illustrious disciple and Khalifa 
Bahauddin Godrio, resident of Thatta It is 
revealed from this compilation that Makhdum 
Nuh received his early education from Makhdum 
Arabi Dayano, a noted scholar and divine of his 
times, who is buried at Halakandi or Old Halal 
Makhdum Nuh used to visit Thatta, the capital 
city of Sindh, and have had closed connection 
with many scholarly figures of his time which 
included Syed Jala! and his father Syed Ah 
Shirazi. He also acknowledged his indebtedness 
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to Makhdum Jatar of Bubak an eminent religious 
divine for having rescued him at a crucial 
moment of his spiritual life. He is portrayed as 
the most enlightened and penetrating intellect, 
best known tor his asceticism, which are but the 
distinctive features of the early mystics of Islam 

Makhdum Nuh is however, 
distinguished in the history of Sufism of Sindh 
mainly on two accounts, first his literary activity 
in Sindhi. Two or three fine Sind hi couplets 
ascribed to him have survived through his 
Maffuzat named ' DaleoHuz-Zakreen' complied by 
his disciple Haji Parchwar in 1106/1694. Second 
is his monumental work of the Persian 
translation of I he Holy Quran . which is 
considered as the first ever translation in 
Persian in the subcontinent* 5 . 


According to 'Daleef-uz-Zakrin 
Makhdum Nuh was Qwaisi which means he was 
not formally initiated in any of the recognized 
orders of Sufis such as Suharwardy or Oadifi. 
But being Suharwardy by descent, there is much 
proximity in his views and ideas when compared 
with the formal ideas of Suharwardis This is 
also perceptible from another treatise named 
"Risala Fatahia" compiled in 1019/1610 by his 
grandson Makhdum Fateh Muhammad (d 1030) 
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This Malfuzdt also mentions the names of 
famous disciple and Khalifas of Makhdum Nuh 
who were recipient of spiritual blessings from 
him and these include Makhdum Sahar Lanjar. 
Shah Abdul Karim of Buiri. Bahauddin Dalq 
Posh, Syed Abu Baker Larai The spiritual 
legacy of Makhdum Nuh has continued 
uninterruptedly and benefited the people of 
Sindh and outside for last four centuries, and at 
present the eighteenth successor occupies the 
spiritual seat at Hale 

The sixteenth century Sindh 
produced yet another most famous Sufi sarnl 
Mian Mir (957/1552-1045/1635) who commanded 
the respect of the Mughal rulers and princes 
alike, and this included Mughal emperors 
Jehanglr and Shahjahan and Sufi prince Dara 
Shikoh. Dara Shikoh came under the influence 
of Mian Mir right from his early age and he 
compiled an exquisite biography of the saint 
under the title 'Sakeenat uI-Aulia in 1052/1650 

Mian Mir was born at Sehwan in an 
illustrious family of the religious divine Kazi 
Saindino Farooqi, who had married Fatima Bibi, 
the daughter of great mystic Qazi Gadan. It has 
been stated that Mian Mir was about one year 
old when Qazi Qadan passed away, Mian Mir 
after completing his formal education under the 
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supervision of his father adopted the spiritual 
guidance of a Qadri saint Khizr Siwislan' 

The exact reasons are nol known but 
Mian Mir right in the throes of his youlh left 
Sehwan for good and came to Lahore. He is 
reported to have travelled upto Sirhird and also 
visited Kashmir, At Laho.e Mian Mir pursued his 
further studies under the supervision of Maulana 
Saadullah. He also seems to have studied the 
works of great Sufis inclouding Mohtyuddin tbn- 
e-ArabL the thirteenth century Andlusain mystic, 
who is known for being the great proponent of 
pantheistic ideas in Sufism Mian Mir preferred 
seclusion Observed abstinence from marriage 
and was ascetic by nature and liked Sama or 
singing occasionally His reputation travelled far 
and wide and came on the notice of Mughal 
emperor Jehangir The emperor thought of 
coming personalty but when he could not do so 
he invited the saint Eo grace with his presence 
As recorded in the Tuizke-Jehangiri, the emperor 
was highly impressed by the saintly character of 
Mian Mir, and despite his strong personal desire 
to offer some valuable presents to the saint, 
abstained due to what he perceived to be the 
will of the tatter. He could only present a prayer 
carpet, which was accepted by the saint 47 


Shah Jahan also evinced great 
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respect for the saint and according to Data 
Shikoh, his father took him to Mian Mir when he 
fell ill and was not recovering from the illness It 
was due to the blessings of the saint that tie 
immediately recovered from the disease Cara 
Shikoh has mentioned in the biography that 
when he finally made up his mind to be disciple 
of Mian Mir, the saint had passed away from this 
world. Hence he and his sister Jehan Ara Begum 
became the disciples of Mulia Shah Bsdakhshi, 
a trusted Khalifa of Mian Mir and this happened 
in 105071640. Mian Mir died at a npe age after 
having spent about sixty years of his hie at 
Lahore The construction of his tomb was started 
by Dara Shikoh, but before its completion he 
was assassinated. It was, however, completed 
by Aurnagzeb during his reign. 
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The Four Great Predecessors- Qazi Qadan, 

Shah Abdul Karim, Shah LutfuMah Qadri and 
Shah Inat-Rizvh 

The latest researches have 

established Qazi Qadan (1463-1551), as the first 
great Sufi poet of Sindhi language This fact, 
however, went unnoticed by the famous 

chronicler of Sindh, Mir Masum Bakhri (d.1604), 
who completed his monumental work Tarskh 
Masumi in the year 1600 AD According to him 
he was the leading scholar of Samma period and 
when Arghuns occupied Sindh it was because of 
his persuasions that they stopped further killings 
in Thatta. Soon afterwards he gained confidence 
of the rulers and tried his level best to avert 
further catastrophe and hence adopled the 

posture of an adviser and emissary of the rulers 
He was also assigned the job of chief Judge at 
Bakhar by Shah Hassan Arghun which post he 
left during the last days of his iife when he 
proceeded to Mecca for pilgrimage, where he 
died in 95B/1551. 

Qazi Qadan in his early career 
seems to be an agile and adroit religious divine 
with scholastic aptitude, who believed in the 
strict and full observance of Shar/ab According 
to one version he experienced a cataclysmic 
spiritual change when he come in contact with 
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Miron Mehdi jaunpuri who visited Sindh around 
1500 AD. Qazi Qadan became his disciple and 
this has been confirmed from the Mahdvi 
sources as well . 

But the Persian treatise 'Bayan-ul- 
Anfeen', complied in 1038 AH, which contains 
the sayings and poetry of Shah Karim of Buiri 
along with (he seven verses of Qazi Qadan, has 
a different story to tell about his unique and 
spiritual experience. It has been narrated by 
Shah Karim that one day when Qazi Qadan 
entered the mosque for prayer, he found an 
stranger sleeping in the Mehrab with his feet 
towards the direction of Kaaba This annoyed 
the Qazi and he went to bring a strip to iash at 
this insolent person But it look him with utter 
surprise when he found his head in the place of 
his feet Once again he changed his position but 
from wherever he took the position he found his 
dead instead of his feet On this that recalcitrant 
person remarked, never mind in what direction 
your keep your feet, but mind to keep your heart 
in the proper direction. This made Qazi Qadan a 
different person and probably ft is Shis incident 
which he referred to in the fallowing verse. 

The yogi awakened me 

while I was fasl a sleep 
only then 3 found myself 

on the path of beloved. 


1 
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Because of their immense my slice! 
significance, the remaining, six verses as 
recorded in the Bayan uf-Arifaen are reproduced 
as under: 

2 1 studied neither Kanz 

nor Kadoori or Kafia 
its rather different story, 

which led me to the beloved 

3 My studies only unnerved me 

and made me restless 
The words behaved tike crocodile, 
when l looked at them 

A People read books on syntax 

but I concentrate on my beloved 
I keep my self busy wilh him 

and feel satisfied with his words 

5 The beloved was within me 

I lost him due to my negligence. 

1 unnecessarily looked for him 
in vain here and there. 

e, The water has submerged, 

every thing high or low, 

Lo, everything is lost, 

and there is only one !o be seen 
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7. With 'No h nothing will extinct 

as No exists not 
By God he is always here, 

nothing is visible except Him. 

These seven verses, in a way. 
represent the quintessence of the earliest mystic 
thought which was literally bequeathed through 
the great saint Shah Abdul Karim and from him 
the same was transmitted as a heritage to later 
mystical poets. These seven verses are not only 
indicators of the full fledged spiritual 
development of Qazi Qadan, but they underline 
the need and importance of the spiritual mentor, 
hts vital rote in leading the disciples on (he path 
of gnosis, the futility of bookish knowledge vis- 
a-vis the spiritual knowledge to be attained 
through the spiritual preceptor, and finally the 
all pervasive unity congnisble through internal 
eyes. In short these seven verses could be 
considered as the building blocks which proved 
to be the corner stones for the future edifice to 
the Sindhi poetry. 

Mir Masum, perhaps for the reason 
that his interests were mainly historical, though 
provided somewhat detailed lile account of Qa?i 
Qadan wherein he described his other 
achievements in full, yel he made ssnous 
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omission when he did not mention at alt that 
Gazi Qadan was a poet This tact was however, 
taken note of by Ghausi Mandvi, a hagiographer 
from Gujrat in his famous treatise Gulzar-e- 
Abrar' completed in between 1604 1610*° This 
is basically an account of the saints and Sufis of 
Gujrat wherein Ghausi not only described Qazi 
Qadan as a poet of Sindhi language bu! gave 
the gist of his four verses which were sung of 
recited over there in a M ah fit of Sufis. 
Incidentally three verses are the same bul one is 
quite different from the seven verses recited by 
Shah Karim and recorded by his disciple in the 
* Bayan-ul-Arifeen f This verse is however found 
in 'Shah-jo-Risato' which reveals Shah Abdul 
Latif's independent reach to Gazi Qadan s 
verses*’ 

Also in the sixteenth century we have 
by providence the saga of Shah Abdul Karim of 
Bulri (944/1538-1032/1623) popularly known as 
Shah Karim who was destined to become the 
great grand father of Shah Abdul Laid and first 
major poet of Sindhi. Shah Karim from the days 
of his youth was fond of Sama in which he 
himself used to participate As stated by his 
biographer and disciple, he had a very 
melodious voice and when he used to sing, he 
would seduce many people around him At a 
mature age he was attracted by the spiritual 
prominence of Mukhdum Nuh of Hala. who was 
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at a distance of about fifteen miles from Malian, 
and it was on his advice that he moved to Butri a 
small hamlet on the artery leading to Thalia, 
Shah Karim died at a ripe age of 88 Years and 
was buried at Butri. 

It is highly important to note that just 
six years after the death of the saint, fn 1038,. 
his illustrious disciple Mohammad Raze of 
Thatta compiled the Malfuzal i.e, the collection 
of his sayings and teachings in Persian under 
the title 'Bayan-ubA’anfeen wa Tanbeehul 
Ghafiteen 1 ('Gnostics' Warning to the Negligent) 
This Persian work besides providing some 
insights in to the biography embodies the Sindbi 
verses composed and recited by the sainl-poet 
on various occasions In ail there are 103 
verses, of which 88 are said to be his own 
composition, seven are of Qazi Gacfan, six are of 
other unknown Sind hi poets and remaining three 
are in Hindi and as such are of Hindi poels, and 
one of these bears the name of Hindi poet 
Saman* The able compiler of the Malfuzat 'has 
provided translation of ait these verses into 
Persian prose and interspersed are the 
anecdotes, aphorisms, sayings of the Sufis, 
traditions of the Holy Prophet and verses from 
the Holy Quran, 
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So far as the thought and contents of 
his poetry are concerned, it is supremely 
mystical in nature with clear-cut emphasis on 
asceticism. Here we see fully developed doctrine 
of Pane or passing away in God, Some of the 
key concepts of his sufistic thought are all 
pervasive unity of God, know self, superiority of 
ethical norms, transience of life, primordiality of 
love, self effacement i.e. die before ye die 
physical death, proximity or nearness to God to 
be achieved through purgation of heart, vision of 
God is attainable through the cleansing of eyes 
and esoteric love. Unity of being, lover anti 
beloved are one and the same phenomenon 

The most outstanding aspect of the 
life of Shah Karim, which differentiates him from 
his predecessors is his strong attachment with 
sama which in his case includes both singing as 
well as listening of Sufi poetry. It is reported 
that he had inmost aptitude for music from early 
age which gained maturity with the passage of 
time. It is on record that once he felt so much 
attracted by the singing of a professional 
Qawwal, he gave away afl his belongings 
including his dress and the fool-wears and 
returned himself bare footed On another 
occasion after hearing the following couplet, he 
went into trance for many days allogethei 
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Those who have cast their eyes on Ma!ir 
and are in waiting for their beloved day and night, 
Oh Umer, how will you deal with the sacred, 
feelings of such true aspirants. 

Not only this but when he reached 
home, he gave sway all the stored grain as a 
reward to the singer. He is also reported to have 
said, some people became scholars, some 
adopted other professions, but \ learnt only 
■Sama' and preferred it for my self He also 
equated the 'Sama* with the 'dhikr' or the 
cemeixibrance of God, During the last days of his 
life, when he has physically so weak that he was 
unable to come out but he woutd still sing inside 
his Hujrah at midnight, and the faqrrs would 
listen from outside 

Again; il is through I he Bayan ul- 
A'arifeen that we come across the three Hindi 
verses, the first one was heard by the saint poet 
while he was at Ahmed A bad and the second one 
bears the name of the Hindi poet Saman, a 
fifteenth century poet. This indicates Ihe earliest 
rapport between the Hindi and Sind hi pools, 
which continued through the times of Shah Laid 
in whose Risalo, verses of the famous Hindi 
poets could be found under the Sur Batrag Hindi 
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This is how the form if not the contents of the 
Hindi poetry came to influence the Sindht poetic 
tradition in its formative phase and there is no 
exaggeration in subscribing to the view that the 
classical Sindht poetic tradition accepted the 
maximum influence of Hindi tradition 

A careful study of the &ayan-ul- 
A’arifeen also draws our attention towards the 
fact that Shah Karim was knowledgeable person 
though he would not advise for the study of 
rigorous books on Tasawwuf such as 'Fusus' and 
'Lam at. Once he consulted his most enlightened 
friend Sabu whether to study these books, who 
advised him to avoid reading these books and 
be contented with what he had already learnt 
*Fususul Hikam‘ is the work of famous Sufi Ibn- 
e-Arabi and 1 LamaF is that of Fakhruddin Iraqi 
who was disciple and son-in-law of Bahauddin 
Zakaria of IVlultan and it is on this book that the 
fifteenth cenlury Sufi Moulana Jami wrote his 
sophisticated commentary under the tittle 
Aahaituf Lam'ar, Besides, these two books 
there is a mention of one more book namely 
‘Kashful lsrar\ voluminous work by Khwajah 
Abdullah Ansari. the famous mystic of eleventh 
century These references suggest that by the 
turn of the sixteenth century the learned 
scholars of Sindh were fully acquainted with 
these recondite works on Tasawwuf 
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Shah Karim during the discourses 
has also shown his familiarity with Ihe ideas of 
such great sufis of Islam as Bayazid Bistamj ( d 
246/875) Mansur Haflaj; (d.302/922), Abu Tahb 
Makki {d.386/966), and Abu Hasan Khirqanr 
(d 425/1023). Some indirecl references also 
suggest that he was conversant with ’Thdkiraht 
uf Autia' of Fariduddin Attar, the Masnavi of 
Moulana Rumi and the ' Awarif ul Ma arif of 
Shaikh Shahabuddin Suharwardy. 

In order to have the first hand 
information and appreciation of the mystical 
thought of Shah Karim, here are a few specimen 
translations of his selected verses, which were 
rendered by Dr. U.IVh Daudpota, who first 
translated though not fully the Bayan-ut- 
A’afifeen in Sindhi and introduced Shah Karim to 
the world as * Chaucer* of Sindhi poetry! 

1, God’s unity . 

Say: God is one and learn no other speech, 
write this true word in thy heart and nothing else 

2, Gocf is all truth 

What thou thinkest false is due to thine 
own falseness; 

What ever pertains to the beloved is all truth 
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3. Panentheism. 

Be not deceived by the voice of men, beasl 
and birds; 

By God all that hubub is of the friend. 

4. Pantheism * 

He is here, He is there. He signs in the heart, 

It is through His light that He is seen. 

5 How difficult is to see God 

Traceless is the fool of the beloved, 0 friends 
Even those who have knowledge know it not 

6, Lover and beloved are one t 

Those whom we love are we ourselves; 

Now be gone, 0 doubt, we have known the 
beloved right 

7, Self-effacement. 

First loose thy self, and loosing thy self-find him; 
The beloved is not without thee, took within thyself 

8, 8e m the world and yet without it 

Give thy heart to the beloved and mix with people 
Mosques and fens, too, are good thrip. 

Love and pride are incompatible 
Love and pride, 0 dear can never meet; 

There is agreement on this point in the 
sufiStic creed, 


9 . 
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to, Two things can't he done. 

No one ever took two things from Ranbhor 
(the world) 

The longing for the beloved, and connection 
with the people. 

The Bayan-uf-A ? a rifeen is a 
compendium of simple but sublime Sufi ideas, 
couched in a simple style, Et is the first authentic 
document which presents the doctrines as well 
as the current amongst the native Sufis of Smdh 
up to the tenth/sixteenth century Its faithful 
reading brings in (ouch wilh the high spiritual 
ideals which the Sufis of Sindh practised or 
yearned for In therr lives In its own right ideas 
expressed in the Qay&n-ut-A 'arifeen have been 
of paramount importance and vitality in the 
evolution of subsequent sufisiic though! in 
Sindh, This book more than anything else 
influenced the spiritual progress of Shah Abdul 
Lalif the great grandson of Shah Karim for he 
always kept it as his companion along with the 
two other great books of the world-the Masnavi 
of Moulana Rumi and the Holy Quran 

In the poetry of Gazi Qadan 
(d, 1551) and Shah Karim (d.1624), a definile 
shape of the local sufiStic tradition, was taking 
place which was simple and plain in its imagery, 
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yet dealt with the core ideas of Islamic 
mysticism. In the seventeenth century linear 
poetic compositions were followed by more 
versatile and more copious poetry of Shah 
Lutfullah Qadiri (1020/1611-1090/1679) and 
Shah Inal Rizvi (1630-1717). In view of their 
perennial contribution towards the classical 
phase of Sindhi poetry, We shall deal with them 
individually and in a more detailed manner 

Shah Lutfullah Qadiri hailed fiom 
Agham Kof 5? , a place which had attracted many 
a Qadiri and Suharwardy saint from the tenth to 
the twelfth centuries, Makhdum Ismail Soomro 
(d 996/1587) whom Shah Karim referred to as 
the most pious saint of his times lies buried in 
Agham Kot. Shaikh Ishaq bin Sultan bin Bahlul 
Qadiri related to the Qadiries of Uch also came 
and settled here. Agham Kot seems to have 
enjoyed this position till late twelfth century, as 
one Muhammad Sharif, scholar from this place, 
was in correspondence with Shah Waliullah of 
Delhi The archeological remains of Agham Kot 
are stilt visible at a distance of about 20 miles in 
the east -south of present Hyderabad district 

Not much is known about the early 
life and the background of Shah Lutfullah Qadiri 
However, his poetry based on a manuscripl of 
1208 AH, portrays him as a great Sufi saint i e 
Shaikh ui M a shaikh and an eminent religious 
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scholar, It is further revealed that he not only 
composed Sindhi poetry but also compiled two 
separate treatises in Persian, on the subject of 
Tasawwtvf The first treatise was named, 
'Tuhfatul-Salheen' or Gift for the pathfinder 1 and 
second as 'Minhajul- Marifat' or the 'criterion of 
gnosis' which bears the year of compilation as 
1078/AH 1667AD In this second work, he has 
provided an exposition of one hundred and 
eighty four stations or Manazib of Suluk or the 
Sufi path and at appropriate places he has 
quoted his own 20 verses in Sindhi to 
substantiate his myslic ideas expressed in the 
Persian prose. 

As regards his Sindhi poetry there 
are in ail 337 verses {ba<fs), which are fully 
saturated with mystical ideas, The author 
himself has devised his poetry into seven 
sections or chapters, in the prologue he has 
stated the object of composing il in Sindhi as to 
make the ideas easily digestible for Sindhi 
knowing people. The first section contains 2 2 
verses, which explain the unity of God, wherein 
he emphasizes the universal concept of oneness 
of God, pointing out I hat what appears in 
different forms is really the same In the second 
section he has referred to Nasu* r Jabmt , Matkut, 
Lahut , and Hahut. and in the following section 
he has emphasized upon the relative importance 
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of Shariat, Tariqat. Haqiqat and Ma'arfat' for the 
Salik or the wayfarer. The third section 
comprises 32 verses and these describe the 
myshcal meaning and significance of the four 
constituting parts of the Kafima Viz La- Uah-lfia- 
Ailah. Simultaneously he has narrated the nature 
of that abiding oneness or unitive experience In 
the fourth section consisting of 50 verses, there 
is fuller description of the oneness of God and 
how the apparent multiplicity came into being. 
How the self is merged in the oneness that il is 
identified with God or how and when attainment 
of unitive state lakes place. What are ihe 
stations and stages on the spiritual path, these 
have been brought under discussion. 

The fifth section is spread over 53 
verses and their subject matter is primordial 
love, how it effects the lovers and causes their 
union with the beloved or how the perception of 
the beauty of beloved is possible, The sixth 
section is regarding ascetics spread over 162 
verses and here the poet has adumbrated the 
characteristics of faqirs or Vogis an allegory for 
Tahb or Salik. Briefly the main characteristics 
which have been highlighted are unselfishness, 
poverty, humility, piety, devotion, repentance 
through which one has to pass before attaining 
oneness with God. The seventh and last section 
covering 16 verses succinctly describes the 
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status of Pir Murshid or Yogrs in terms of their 
spiritual status and how they achieve oneness 
with God 

Even a cursory glance at the poetry 
of Shah Lutfullah Qadiri would convince that he 
extensively used the terminology of Sufis, which 
includes verse from the Holy Quran r the 
traditions and the sayings and maxims of the 
early Sufis of Islam. In this context he appears 
to be the first ever Sufi poet of Sindh who has 
employed maximum Sufi jargon or nomenclature 
and this has made his poetry somewhat 
technical and difficult to be comprehended or 
commonly appreciated. Besides the often quoted 
aphorisms and sayings of the sufis he has 
referred to some very uncommon and quite rare 
phrases, such as 
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(a) 


Neither are you stranger to me nor am I 


stranger to you. 



l j j 'jt - 


(b) 


Lo, your light is my light and your secret is 


my secret. 





c— LI 1 


(c) You are from me and you are mine 


M2 


(d) The lovers are mad. 

\ ^ . a ^ * uL*U (_3^xl (J* < — v ^ CM 

(e) Who died of love he is mai tyred 

(f) Absorption in one's self is absorption m Him 

IjLiLaJ \ v_ j L>J \ t _^ J 

( 3 ) The fire W H! reach there, who are eager of Him 

‘bJ \ c j ! 

(h) When the illumination of God reaches, 
every thing perishes 

Due to this specific background his 
poetry could not become popular and remained 
confined only in the circles of the scholars and 
religious divines, who were well conversanl with 
the difficult Sufi terminology, and had at least 
some understanding of Sufi thought and 
practice. It is not known how exactly Shah Laid 
came to know about his poetry but he seems to 
have been definitely impressed by his sufistic 
ideas. A comparative study of the two has 
revealed at least 100 verses which partake of 
similar ideas as well as similarity of diction and 

idiom. 

It. however, needs to be adrnilled 
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that Shah Lutfullah Qadiri was essentially a 
saint-scholar, who adopted the medium of poetry 
when he felt the need to Illustrate the basic 
ideas of mysticism in Sindhi for the beginner in 
general and to introduce the Sufi ideology 
amongst the masses in particular Not-witlv 
standing the abstruse style and diction of his 
poetry, his pioneering contribution towards 
introducing the symbolism of Yogis and Adisi s, 
Samis and Sanyaais, Nagas and Kapris as 
spiritual personages make his poetry a 
permanent landmark in the evolution of Sufi 
thought in Sindh. 

From the purely mystical poetry of 
Shah Lutfullah Qadri in the Seventeenth century 
upto the multifaceted diamond like poetry of 
Shah Abdul Latif in the eighteenth century, there 
has to be an intermediary link, which appeared 
in the guise of Shah Inat Rizvi (1630-1717), 

Miyun Shah Inat Rizvi descended 
from Syed Muhammad Makki who as stated 
earlier came to Sindh in early thirteenth century 
and settled at Bakhar. Shah Nasardm, a 
descendant of this family shifted in the sixteenth 
century to Nasarpur which was Ihen a flourishing 
town on the left bank of the Indus The family of 
Rizvi Syed had traditionally remained associated 
with the Surharwardy order but Shah Nasardin 
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had developed great attachment with Shah 
Khairdin (91171505*1627/1617) a Qadri saint 
whose tomb is situated in old Sukkur, Shah 
Khairdin admitted him into Qadri order and 
foretold him of a son despite his advanced age 
Shah fnat was born in fulfilment of this 
prediction around 1630 AD< Nature had favoured 
Shah Inat with extraordinary musical and poetic 
genius which made a classical poet out of him 
He composed his entire poetry under 22 musical 
headings or l Srurud which means he underlined 
specific mode of singing for each and this shows 
his deep understanding of the music tradition of 
Sindh 

'He had listened to the musicians 
and the minstrels and was also conversant with 
the spiritual contents of the poelry of his 
predecessors. Combining the two traditions he 
forged a new line as a saint-poet of the people, 
singing about their heroes in war and peace and 
their traditional tales and romances as well as 
about the traders, weavers and the monsoon 
rains on which depended (he prosperity of Ihe 
people. He also treated the spiritual theme of 
love and hope in poetry and composed verses m 
praise of the saints and selfless devotees in 

search of God 54 . 

As stated earlier, Shah Inat s father 
joined Gadifia Order at the hands of Shah 



Khairdin of Sukkur and Shah Inat himself 
evinced utmost reverence for Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani and addressed him as saint of the 
saints and sought his supplication in the 
moments of distress, yet he eulogised Ghaus 
Bahaul Huq of Multan including his son and 
grandson Shaikh Sadardin and Shaikh Rukundin, 
In one of his verses, he says as the prophet of 
Islam is the seal of all the prophets, so is 
Bahauddin Zakfia. Qalandar Lai Shahbaz has 
been described as the legendary saint of Sindh 
Hind, who held sway in the nine continents of 
the world He also alluded to the popular legend 
where-by Qalandar Shahbaz is regarded as one 
of the four friends; the others being Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakaria of Multan, Baba Gunj-e- 
Shakar. and Shaikh Sadrdin. He also paid 
glowing tributes to Shah Khairdin tor the 
spiritual guidance provided by the saint to his 
father. It seems that Shah Inat had extraordinary 
faith in the holy persons and divines, as he had 
mentioned names of so many others saints in his 

poetry 


U is important for our purpose lo 
note that Irom the viewpoint of time and space, 
Shah Inal and Shah Latif had been very close 
When Shah Inat died in 1777, Shah Latif was a 
burgeoning youth of 27 years age. Similarly hath 
lived not at a far off distance from each other 
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Kotri Mughal where Shah Latif attained his youth 
was hardly at a distance of 15-20 miles 
Moreover, Nasarpur where Shah inat lived was a 
historical town in the same vicinity, which has 
been frequently visited by Shah Latif in his 
youth. Hence in all probability Shah tabf met 
the elderly Shah Inat more than once. Not only 
this but as is borne out by the common oral 
tradition, they exchanged views and recited to 
each other the verses on common themes. This 
is very much perceptible from the comparative 
study of their poetry as well. More than one 
hundred such verses have been traced out which 
mark the similitude of diction and style to a 
greater extent and of thought to a lessor 
extent 55 . As a precursor and predecessor of 
Shah Latif, Shah Inat will be credited for his 
original contribution of composing poetry under 
the musical Ihemes each followed by ' Waee h a 
profusely melodious form of poetry having 
different structure lhan the traditional bait' or 
doho\ His treatment of characters of the folk 
stories and semi-historical romances of Sindh is 
unprecedented and gives him an edge over his 
forerunners. There is also a variety of subjects, 
which differentiates him from his great 
predecessors like Qazi Qadan and Shah Karim, 
who had provided mere hints to these folk tales 
in their poetry. In this context, Shah Inat s 
poetry presents a definite evolution over its past 
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and is firmly entrenched in folk tradition and 
legend Bui in the realm of thought there is mere 
ingress of sufistic poetry in honour of the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad (Peace be upon him) and 
some of his verses are realty marvellous rn as 
much as he paved the path for such Sufi poetry 
in Sindh in fulure. 

In so far as the poetry of Shall Inat is 
deeply roofed in the folk tradition of Sindh, it 
inspired Shah Abdul Latif to great extent, but in 
regard to the sufistic thought, Shah Latif seems 
to have been under the influence of his great 
grand father Shah Karim and Shah Lutfuflah 
Qadiri, 
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THE KALHORA REIGN. 


The eighteenth century is reckoned 
as the glorious era sn the history of Sindh and 
nghlly so on many accounts On the demise of 
the great Mughal emperor Aurnagzeb in 1707, 
the Kalhora of Sindh gained ascendancy to 
power, first, as the representatives and 
ultimately succeeded to be the rulers of 
independent Sindh in 1737. 

The background of Kalhora struggle 
for power in Srndh is important for our topic 
because they were originally the pirs or saints 
Miyan Adam Shah Kafhoro (1520-1600), the 
ancestor of Kalhoras originally emerged as a 
spiritual leader in the later part of the sixteenth 
century. He started his career as a local saint in 
the village of Hatri near Dokri In the presen! day 
Larkana District 58 . But later on he shifted to 
Bakhar the capital town of Upper Sindh in those 
days It is slated that when on the instructions of 
the emperor Akbar, Mirza Ahdur Rahim Khan-e- 
Khanan came to conquer lower Sindh, he visited 
Adam Shah to seek his blessings. It was on this 
occasion that Mian Adam Shah was granted 
Jagir in Chandka area present Larkana-Dadu 
Districts, which helped increase his influence 
tremendously in the area However. this 
increasing influence was the cause of his death 
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at the hand of Mughal Governor of Multan in 
1600 AD, His dead body was brought from 
Multan and buried on a hillock in Sukkur The 
period of Mian Daud, his son and successor 
passed away peacefully. But Mian Shahal 
Muhammad son of Mian Daud, also came in 
conflict with the Mughal governor of Bakhar and 
was killed in 1657 in a warfare which ensued 
between him and the other local tribes who 
enjoyed the patronage of the governor His 
remains are buried on Ihe bank of Ghar canal 
which he himself got excavated. His lomb is 
visible from the main Larkana-Qambar road and 
is situated at a distance of about eight miles 
from Larkana 

After the death of Mian Shahal 
Muhammad, his nephew Mian Nasir Muhammad, 
son of Mian Ilyas, tried his level best to avoid 
any apparent confrontation with the Mughals 
But at the same time he continued with his 
preparations, especially instilling his faqirs with 
the spirit of fight for freedom and victory. This 
led to his arrest by the Mughal governor at 
Bakhar and he was sent as prisoner to the 
Alamgir's court at Delhi where he remained in 
royal imprisonment for many years. But il 
appears that finally he reached some 
understanding with Alamgir and managed his 
release. On reaching Sindh he established his 
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sanctuary at Garhi which is situated in (he 
foothills of Khirthar mountain considering it to 
be the safest from security point of view 
Although Kalhoras inherited Suharwardy order 
right from the days of Adam Shah, Mian Naseer 
Muhammad set up his Mlan-Wsli Tanqa t a 
modified sufistic order of local hue and colour 
His disciples still remember and recites 'Aazi' a 
litany in blank verse which is full of instigation 
and commands for the followers when they were 
to embark upon a battle or any campaign Jl 
starts with the supplication from Almighty and 
ends with the slogan To ride is to command' and 
Allah To Her 1 or God we seek your help ' !i 
appears Miyan Naseer Muhammad wielded 
sufficient influence in this area so much so that 
he was acknowledged as semi independent ruler 
by the Mughals during the years 1092/1661 
Miyan Naseer Muhammad died at a very ripe ago 
of more than seventy years in 1692 and was 
buried at Garhi in the present taluka Johi district 
Dadu. In the same graveyard which is stretched 
over miles are also buried his commanders and 
associates, some of whom attained martyrdom 
during the campaigns against the Mughals In 
this background Miyan Naseer Muhammad is 
rightly considered as the founder of Kalhora 
power in Sindh 59 , 


Mian Naseer Muhammad 


was 



succeeded by his son Mian Dm Muhammad Bui 
during his days relations again deteriorated with 
the Mughal governor at Multan, who was son of 
Alamgm, with the result that he was put to death 
En 1700 exactly one century after the execution 
of his grandfather Mian Adam Shah He was also 
buried at Garhi adjacent to the grave of his 
father. Mian Yar Muhammad, younger brother of 
Mtan Din Muhammad proved to be the wisest in 
so far he avoided any confrontation with the 
Mughal rulers. Rather after consolidating his 
position in the Upper Sindh, he proved himself 
to be an ally of the Mughals, especially En the 
campaign against Shah tnayal of Jhok (d 1718} 
Once he gained the confidence of Mughal 
governor at Thalia, he was conferred the title of 
Khuda Yar Khan and his suzerainty was 
acknowledged over Upper Sindh. Miyan Yar 
Muhammad died in 1719 and was buried at 
Khuda Abad, a new capital which he found near 
Dadu, Miyan Mur Muhammad succeeded his 
father Miyan Yar Muhammad in 1719 and by 
virtue of his extraordinary acumen he was able 
to inspire confidence of the Mughals and got the 
steed of governorship of Thatta in 1 737 This is 
in short the whole story of Kalhora odyssey in 
Sindh, which is spread over a period of more 
than one full century 


Mian Nur Muhammad had hardly 
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saddled himself with the reins of power when a 
more violenl and sudden attack came from the 
north in the shape of Nadir Shah in 1739 Miyan 
fled to Umarkot but all in vain and he had to 
surrender before Nadir Shah when truce was 
arranged at Larkana Mian Nur Muhammad was 
allowed to rule the country, but he was made to 
pay heavy annual tribute of Rupees twenty Lacs 
to the Afghan maruder. His two sons were also 
taken as surely for regular payment of the 
tribute. Nadir was killed by his own men in 1747, 
but his successor Ahmed Shah continued to 
demand the tribute and when he found a laxity 
on the part of Kalhoras he also marched on 
Sindh in 1753. Nur Muhammad this time thought 
of proceeding towards Jaisalmir but he died on 
the way and his dead body was brought and 
buried at Muhammad A'abad near More. 

As pointed out earlier Miyan Nur 
Muhammad was contemporary of Shah Abdul 
Latif (1690-1 752) and his rule extending from 
1719 to 1753 was coterminous with the most 
productive phase of the saint-poet s life We 
also noled thal Miyan Nur Muhammad died just 
one year after Ihe death of Shah Abdul Latif 
Mian Nur Muhammad as has been reported was 
a scholarly person and was fond of books He 
was a good scribe and had himself transcribed a 
beautiful copy of the Holy Quran, which was 
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taken away along with the other books by Nadir 
Shah. Nur Muhammad had a great lamentation 
over the loss of his books which he expiessed in 
his c Manshur-ul-Wasiat r or A testament of will' 
This will which he compiled around 1163 for the 
guidance of his sons so that they may not fight 
amongst themselves after his dealh, throws 
ample light on his own beliefs, besides Ihe 
valuable advises to his sons regarding spiritual 
and worldly affairs. It is here that he has 
mentioned Suharwardy as the spiritual order of 
the family and traced it through fourteen 
connections lo the great Suharwardy saint. 
Simultaneously he has also mentioned Syed 
Miran Muhammad Jaunpuri as spiritual preceptor 
of his forefathers' 8 . 

Earlier while discussing the relations 
of Shah Abdul Latif with the rulers of ihe time it 
was observed that these were not cordial or 
friendly, rather an atmosphere of mistrust 
existed for long time. This is also implied by Ihe 
legendary evidence, which has been recorded in 
the shape of anecdotes by Mir Sangi in his 
Lataif Latifi, The relations, however, must have 
improved when Ghulam Shah, the third son of 
Miyan Nur Muhammad was bom out of his 
wedlock with the lady singer Maai Ghulan whom 
Shah Latif had blessed. This change in attitude 
is substantiated by Mian Nur Muhammad when 
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he gifted a copy of Masnavi Rumi to Shah Lahf 
This was further apparent from Ihe reverential 
attitude of Mian Ghulam Shah, after the death of 
Shah Latif in 1752, who got his beautiful 
mausoleum built with in the record time of two 
years exactly, though he himself had not yet 
ascended ihe throne and his father Nur 
Muhammad was alive. 

Mtyan Ghulam Shah proved to be the 
most prudent ruler in the hierarchy of Kalhora 
rulers, and on his death in 1772, he was 
succeeded by his son Miyan Sarfraz Kalhoro, an 
accomplished poet of Persian and Sindhi, but 
not a successful ruler. However, the abrupt 
bloody in fights, which ensued during Sarfrazs 
days, brought an end to the Kalhora dynasty in 
1782 when they were replaced by Talpurs whom 
they had raised as their army men and 
commanders 

Kalhora s background of having risen 
from the sainthood to power and becoming the 
masters of Sindh, always proved to be the 
decisive factor in their future dealings with the 
saintly characters of their time This feeling 
must have been exacerbated by the fact that 
thrice the scions of Kalhora family had lost their 
fives in the power struggle with the Mughafs 
Miyan Yar Muhammad's active support to the 
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Mughal governor of Thalia against Shah Inal of 
Jhok followed by fader's execution in 1130/1718 
and elimination of Makhdum of Khuhra in 
1145/1733 at the order of Mian Nur Muhammad 
are two glaring instances which can be quoted in 
this regard* 0 . 


The most important development 
which took place in the Sufi history of Sindh 
during the eighteenth century or which is almost 
concurrent with the Kalhora rule is the 
emergence and the rise of the Naqshbandi 
order, Makhdum Adam of Thalia, basically a 
religious scholar, who travelled to Delhi to gain 
an access to the A'alamgrr's court, came in 
contact with Khawaja Masoom Sirhindi the 
grandson of Shaikh Ahmed Sirhindi (d 1624), 
Mujaddid Alif $ani r the renovator of second 
millennium, Makhdum Adam was much inspired 
by the spiritual level of Khawaja Masoom, who 
also appreciated his academic achievements, 
and admitted him into Naqshbandi order 
Makhdum Adam returned lo Thalia as Khalifa of 


the saint and became the pioneer of Naqshbandi 
activities in Thalia. Even at Thalia, he remained 
in touch with the family of his spiritual masler at 
Delhi, His correspondence with Khawaja 


Saifuddin son and successor of his masler is 
preserved in the 'Epistles of Khawaja Masoom 


Makhdum Adam died 


early 


in the 



twelfth/eighteenth cenlury and was buried al 
Makli He was survived by his two sons 
Makhdum Faizullah and Makhdum Ashraf, who 
also attained fame on account of their spiritual 
excellence 

Makhdum Abui Gasim Naqshbandi, 
who had come under the spiritual tutelage of 
Makhdum Adam, became more prominent In his 
spiritual quest he also travelled upto Sirhind and 
benefited from the personal attention of Khawaja 
Saifuddin who had succeeded his father Khawaja 
Masoom. Abut Qassim died in 1138 in Thatta 
and was laid to rest at Makli The most eminent 
figures who entered the fold of Naqsbbandi 
order at his hands were Makhdum Muhammad 
Muin of Thatta, Makhdum Ziauddin Thattvi, 
Khawaja Muhammad alias Abut Masakin Thattvi 
and Moulvi Muhammad Sadiq Naqshbandi. 
Makhdum Muhammad Hashim Ihallvi 
(d 1174/1761} also held him in high esteem' 5 * 

Makhdum Muhammad Mum Thaitvi 
(d 1161/1748) however needs our special 
mention, being prolific writer tn Arabic and 
Persian, as some of his works have survived In 
the biographic section, excerpts from his letter 
have been reproduced which are in reply to the 
queries raised by Shah Lahf with regard to the 
Owais Sufis. He is also reported to have 
indulged in correspondence with Shah Waliullah 
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of Delhi (d r 1762). Two reply letters addressed to 
him by Shah Waliullah have been preserved, 
one deals with the subject of the creation of the 
universes, time and molion, and the other is 
regarding mysticism 53 He also composed poetry 
under the pen name of Tasiim in Persian and 
Beragi' in Hindi, though much of his poetry has 
either not survived or he resorted to it very 
rarely. Makhdum Mum’s writings reverberale 
with typical pantheistic tendencies, which show 
that he must have studied Ibn-ahArabis works 
and had accepted his influence. He is reported 
to possess strong inclination for the spiritual 
music, and was fond of listening 1o the Sama H of 
Shah Latif and his faqirs. He breathed his last in 
1161 AH while enjoying such a company in 
which Shah Latif himself was present* 4 

From the family of Makhdum Adam 
Thatvt, founder of Naqshbandi order in Thatta, 
after the death of his son Makhdum Ashraf, 
Khawaja Muhammad alias Abut Masakin rose lo 
prominence. In the footsteps of his grandfather, 
he also travelled upto Sirhind and received the 
mantle from the successor of the great grandson 
of Shaikh Ahmed Sirhandi When he returned to 
Thatta, young Khawaja Muhammad Zaman, who 
at that time was pursuing his studies in the 
seminary of Muhammad Sadiq Naqshbandi, 
became his favourite disciple Muahammad 
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Zaman (1713-1774} later on moved lo Luwan a 
village in present Badin district, where he 
established his separate spiritual seat, which 
has continued till today. His is very important 
position in the eighteenth century sufistic 
thought for having composed superb mystical 
verses in Sindhi, which were compiled and 
commented upon in Arabic by his able disciple 
Abdur Rahim Girhori (d. 1778), Muhammad 
Zaman was younger contemporary of Shah Abdul 
Latif, and there is a common oral tradition with 
the followers of Luwari that Shah Latif once 
visited him at Luwari, 

Abdul Rahim Girhori (1739-1778) 
was essentially a religious divine who turned to 
be a devout disciple of Muhammad Zaman when 
he came in contact with him Besides the 
compilation of Abyat Sindhi ', he collected the 
sayings of his master in Arabic under the title 
'Fathul Fazaf. He himself was a poel and 
versatile commentator of the Holy Quran. He had 
gieal admiration for the poetry of Shah Lalif and 
like Maulana Jami who declared Masnvi Rumi, a 
Quran in Persian, he referred to the Risalo of 
Shah Abdul Latif as Quran in Sindhi, in one of 
his verses. Abyat Sindhi is the most valuable 
exposition of Sufi thought of the eighteenth 
century Sindh. 
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Amongst the other Naqshbandi Sufis 
of the eighteenth century must be counted 
Makhdum Abut Hasan I>(11 0 1 -1 768) who 
entered Naqshbandi order while pursing his 
studies in Gujrat at Ahmed Abad On his return 
he settled in present District Nawabshah He 
wrote detailed manual tilted ' Yanabi'at-ah 
Abadiyah ft Tariqat Tutab Naqshbandiya' He 
also composed a treatise 'Kachkol Nama' in 
Persian poetry in 1176AH, wherein he gave full 
exposition of the precepts of Islam in mystical 
fashion 157 . 

Shah Faqiruallah Alvi (1 100/1689- 
1195/1781) who originally haded from Ruhtas in 
present day Afghanistan, after returning from 
Hijaz, came to settle in Shikarpur in 1150/1737 
He wrote many books in Arabic and Persian 
which included Ihe subject of sufism. Faqurrllah 
Alvi had very close relations with Makhdum 
Muhammad Hashim Thaltvh In fact both had 
taken Abdul Qadif Mufti Maki as their spiritual 
preceptor in Hijaz who was also Naqshabandi, 
and had originally migrated from Gujrat. 33 

The overall emphasis of 

Naqshabandiya order was on the supremacy of 
orthodoxy and therefore they had very little 
appeal for the masseo, for Sindh had not been 
affected with that kind of extremism unleashed 
due to the syncretic ideas of Mughal emperor 
Akbar in the other parts of India which had 
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evoked reaction in the strict from of Naqshbandi 
Hence the activities of Naqshbandis remained 
confined to Tbatta or at the most upto the lower 
Sindh, i! is also noticeable of the even formal 
adherence to the Naqshbandia in Sindh did not 
mean rigid compliance of the rules in that order 
For example, listening of music is not allowed by 
ihe Naqshabandis, but Makhdum Muin Thattvi 
who had formally entered this order was fond of 
the spiritual music and he breathed his last after 
having listened to the 'Sama' of the faqirs of 
Shah Abdul Lalif 

Similarly Qadiriya order is also very 
strict in so far as singing with musical 
accompaniments is concerned. Shah Karim, the 
great grandfather of Shah Lalif was an ardent 
lover of singing, but perhaps his Sama’ was 
without accompaniment of any instrument 9t was 
however Shah Abdul Latif who introduced just 
one instrument of Danboor " in his 'Same', 

It is in this background that 
prominent Dargahs in Sindh evolved their own 
‘Sama or special kind of singing' for instance the 
followers of Makhdum Nuh of Hala, who are 
generally considered to be Suharwardy, resort to 
singing without any musical instrument and they 
call it by the special name of 'Dahar\ The 
founder of the Rashdi Dargah Muhammad Baqa 
(d 17S3) at Kingri was Qaidriya His successors 
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become known by the honorific Mile of Pir 
Pagara, This Tariqa spread under Ihe Khalifas of 
his son Pir Muhammad Rashid who founded 
Dargahs at Sui, Amrot t Dinpur, and Kano Their 
devotional singing (Sams), known as Jama at jo 
Rag is performed without accompaniment of any 
instruments But the followers of Sufi Inayat of 
Jhok who also belongs to the Qadri order, 
perform ' Sama r with musical instruments Ihough 
the instruments are very simple. At some 
Dargahs of the Kalhora saints who turned out lo 
be the rulers also and are professedly 
Suharwardy, musical instrument 'Surando' is 
very common with them. 

As a general remark it may be 
observed that Suharwardy Sufis were not 
enthusiastic towards music, none the less Urey 
were fond of special kind of ‘Sama’ singing 
which had come to stay with them ouer Ihe ages 
Their emphasis was on ' dhikr* or remembrance 
of God, which was considered sufficient for 
cleansing of the heart and attainment of Ihe near 
presence of God. In the ‘At- awrad' the only 
treatise ascribed to Bahauddm Zakna Multani, 
he has prescribed different kinds of 'dhikr' which 
covers almost every aspect of the life of an 
individual^. The proponents of ‘Chistia* order 
who were great lovers of music and attended the 
regular sessions of music. Qawwafr, special form 
of singing, attuned with some typical musical 
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instruments is said to be their innovation and 
they were responsible for making it popular 
Some of the Gadris were pantheistic in their 
approach or at least what they believed had 
pantheistic implications. They would normally 
avoid music sessions, but many of them listened 
to the music with certain restrictions 
Naqshbandis were generally against the music 
or singing. However, in some Naqshbandi Sufis 
of Sindh such as Muhammad Zaman of Luwari, 
pantheistic tendencies are very much 
perceptible and his poetry can hardly be 
intelligible withoul this baste reference in mind 

The Kalhora period in general has 
been described to be the golden period of Sindhi 
literature, but this statement must be further 
qualified that it was the golden era of the 
religious literature as well. It can fairly be 
assumed that this religious literature which was 
produced in Arabic, Persian and Sindhi was both 
unprecedented in quality and quantity. Never in 
the history of Sindhi such a galaxy of scholars 
ever appeared who bequeathed sc much 
literature and on such variegated subjects. The 
most exhilarating feature of this literature was 
that besides Arabic and Persian it was being 
produced in Sindhi language for the first lime 
These scholars evolved a simpleton from of 
Sindhi poelry which was more prosaic in nature 
as Sindhi prose had not yet attained the 
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standard from. Makhdum Abdul Hasan Tballvt 
(d. 1711) was the first scholar who composed the 
' Muqadmat-us-Salat 1 in AD 1700 in that typical 
Sindhi. which dealt with the instructions as well 
as Injunctions in respect of the five time prayers 
by Muslims, However, the religious scholar who 
scaled ail the heights by being mast prolific in 
this regard was Makhdum Muhammad Hashim 
Thaltvi. 


Muhammad Hashim was born rn 
1 104/1692 in the village of Bahrampur in a 
humble religious family. He was educated a! 
Thatla, which was the great seat of Islamic 
bearing in the twelfth eighteenth century At a 
very young age he compiled scores of books in 
Arabic as well as Sindhi, tn 1135 AH he 
proceeded for Hajj where he specialized in the 
knowledge of Hadilh under the guidance of 
Shaikh Abu Tahir Madni and Shaikh Abdul Qadir 
Hanafi, After about two years stay in Mecca and 
Madina he returned back and while he was at 
Surat port he heard of the spiritual eminence of 
Saadullaah Surah, Al-Qadri, whom he took as 
his spiritual mentor, In 1137 AH, Muhammad 
Hashim compiled ‘tthaf in which he gave the fist 
of his as many as 105 books, of which at least 
ten were in Sindhi 70 , This establishes him as the 
most prolific write at a young age. He died at the 
age of seventy in 1174/1160 Hence the number 
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of his books, as has been commonly reported 
must be in the vicinity of three hundred. 

There is recorded evidence thal 
during Ibe reign of Miyan Ghulam Shah Kalhoro 
{1762-1772) Muhammad Hashim. on account of 
his extra ordinary religious scholarship assumed 
the status of the juri-consutt for the rules of the 
time, and his advice could not be ignored in 
religious matters. He formulated detailed 
instructions on tills subject for the rules which 
were adopted as policy in 1172/1758, Alter the 
death of Mian Ghulam Shah, his son Miyan 
Sarfraz Kalhoro formally appointed Makhdum 
Abdul Lalif son of Muhammad Hashim as Chief 
judge of Gazi-ul-Quzat m 1 187/1773 

It however appears that the 
voluminous religious literature which Muhammad 
Hashim produced in Sindhi gave him imnense 
fame and popularity rather, he became a 
legendary figure. Of special mention is his 
composition of the 'Qutuf Ashiqeen' or ’feed for 
lovers' which describes 186 miracles of the Holy 
Prophet in a most touching verses in Sindhi His 
cries of love and longing composed in rustic 
Sindhi poetry earned him Ihe title of true and 
ardent lover of the Prophet and there es a widely 
believed tradition in Sindhi thal when 
Muhammad Hashim Thattvi called at the Holy 
Prophet's tomb and offered his greetings he was 
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honoured with the reply from the grave. The 
Sindhi verses of the 'Qutal Aashiqeen' are 
interspersed with the couplets of Arabic Gasida 
composed by the author on the pattern of 
famous 'Qsida Burda \ In his poems, Muhammad 
Hashim alluded to the Holy Prophet as ' Mahbub ' 
literally meaning beloved and it was due to his 
forceful presentation that in Ihe later 'Natia 
Sindhi ' poetry Muhammad (Peace be upon him) 
is more than often addressed as the beloved of 
God; the beloved of universe and the beloved of 
mankind or even epitome of creation 

It is fortunate that most of the works 
of Muhammad Hashim have survived and 
especially his Sindhi works which became so 
popular that Ihey started pouring out from 
Bombay as soon as lithograph was introduced in 
the nineteenth century. The main reason for his 
unrivalled popularity has been that most of his 
books came to be regarded as Ihe text of 
religious knowledge and learning in the 
Madrasahs of Sindh. Richard Burton, who visited 
Sindhi in the first half of the nineteenth century 
found Makhdum Hashim as one of the most 
celebrated authors in Sindhi language second 
only to Shah Abdul Latif 

Shah Abdul Latif was born in AH 
1102, just two years before Muhammad Hashim 
Thaltvi. In the biographic section much light has 
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been shed on his splendid family background, 
his early education and spiritual development, 
hfs extensive wanderings encompassing 
substantial phase of his life which enriched his 
experiences and observations, his unabated 
inclination for music and meditation, and finally 
the very rich literacy back ground of his times- 
all these factors and above all nature 
contributed towards the making of a great poet 
in him. 
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Diffusion of Sufist i c Ideas Through Persian 
Poetry; 


It is relevant for our purpose to give 
a bird's eye view of the Persian poetry in Stndh 
and Us probable impact in the evolution of 
sufistic poetry in Sindhi. The conquest of Sindh 
by the Arghuns in 1521 was endemic of the 
strong influence of Persian language and 
literature, for the Arghuns themselves were the 

t 

men of literary pursuits. Form Arguns rulers, 
Shah Hassan and from Tarkhans, Ivlirza Jani Beg 
were poets of considerable merit' 3 . Mir Masoom, 
the famous 16th century historian has given the 
names of scholars, religious divines, poets and 
courtiers who came down to Sindh in this era 
Shah Jehangir Hashml, who originally hailed 
from Kirman was related to Shah Gutub, Kau of 
Bakhar, arrived in Sindh in 935/152B and was 
warmly received by the Argun ruler Shah 
Hassan. Syed Jehangir Hashms, was great Sufi 
by learning and temperament, which is crystal 
clear from his Masnavi 'Mazharul Asar* the first- 
ever Persian Masnvi composed in Sindh ' As 
would appear from the name, and also clarified 
by the author, he composed this Masnvt to 
emulate the works of great Persian Sufis-Nizami 
Ganjvi's 'Makhzan-ul-lsrar' and Maulana Jami's 
'Tuhfat-vl-Ahrar\ Shah Jehangir was, however, 
killed in 946/1539 when he was on his way for 




pilgrimage to Macca, The Masnvi is purely 
mystical and naturally its contents are very much 
comparable with the other traditional Masnvis 
extant on the subject. 

During the remaining period of the 
16th and 17th centuries* though a countless 
number of Persian poets contributed a great 
deal towards the realm of Persian poetry and 
many of them were Sahib-e-Diw&n, there is not 
much of myslicai substance in them Mir Masum 
(d. 1014/1605), the renowned author of Tarikh 
Masumi' was himself and an outstanding poel of 
Persian, But in his poetry which has survived, 
there is little recourse to the Sufi ideas 7 * Next 
to him, fdraki Begtar, who belonged to the 
branch of Arghuns named BegJars, composed 
the Masnvi Chanesar Nama’ in 1010/1601. in 
which he poeticised the famous folk late of Leefa 
Chanaser , yet he could not give any mystical 
touch to the story 1 * 5 . Masnvi Zeha Nigar' which 
dealt with the romance of Sasui-Punhu , was 
composed by the celebrated poet of Thalia, 
Muhammad Rezai in the year 1071/1660 It also 
did not have much flavor of mysticism, though he 
was an acknowledged disciple of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Aulia 77 . 

Mulls Abdul Hakim Ata' Thattvi 
(1047/1140) whose ‘ Diwan ' and eighty Masnvis 
Hasht Bahist' stand published, also flourished 
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during Unis era. It is strange to note that though 
he composed his eight M&snvis during the years 
(1085-1118) by following in the footsteps of Ihe 
great Persian mystics, Nizami Sa adi, Rumi and 
Jarni, yet there is very little which is of any real 
significance from the mystical point of view £! 

It is however, during the Kalhora 
reign that the mysticism started dominating the 
reafm of the Persian poetry, and the first such 
poet was Mohsin Thattvi (d. 1163/1750), who 
enjoyed the patronage of the Kalhora rulers™ 
The other two most important names of this 
period are Mir Janulllah Shah Rizvi of Rohri 
(d. 11167/1754) and Mir Ali Sher Qani 
(d 1140/1727-1203/1 7S9) The ancestors of Mir 
Janullaah Shah were Suharwardy by family 
tradition. He himself however became Qadri 
under the spiritual guidance of Shah Inal of 
Jhok It appears from the poetry of Januflah 
Shah that he had experienced the spiritual 
transformation at the hands of a perfect spiritual 
master. His poetry which is yet to be published 
is full of mystical imagination characterised with 
the natural spontaneity and rhythm In fact he is 
the great Persian mystic poet of Ihe Kalhora 
period, unsurpassed by any of his compatriots, 
'Sufism rose to trascendeta! heights, both in 
theory and practice, and found some of its best 
exponents in Allama Muinuddin of Thatla (in 
prose) and Syed Janullah Shah Mir 1 of Rohri (in 
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poetry) the latter was Sufi of high order, and is 
by far the best poet of Sindh who dived deep 
into the ocean of divine thought and brought out 
matchless pearls of mystic poetry. Next to him 
were Muhammad Mohsin and AM Sher Qani of 
Thalia". 

Mir AH Sher Qani belonging to the 
Syeds of Shiraz, whose ancestor Qazi 
Shukruallah reached Sindh in 927/1521 He is 
believed to have old acquaintance with Shah 
Beg Arghun at Gandhar and came to Ihatta 
when Arghuns conquered Sindh Qani was born 
in his illustrious family in 1140 AH and got the 
best education under the supervision of the best 
teachers and scholars of his time Qani was an 
in-born genius and at a very young age he 
proved himself to be the versatile and in¬ 
defatigable writer He completed his monumental 
Maqala-us-huara an anthology of more than 600 
Persian poets of Sindh in 1164 AH followed by 
his mangnum opus Tuhfat-ul-kiram in 1181 AH. 

Qani was Naqshbandi by family 
tradition and his father had joined Naqshbandi 
order. He displayed deep understanding of 
Tasawwuf when he composed Masnvi Khatmus - 
situk' in 119 AH. However, his two most 
important works on the Sufis of Sindh are 'Miyar 
Slikan-e-Tanqat' and ’Tamar Salsil Guztda \the 
latter he completed in 1202 AH, In the firsl book 
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be gave the biographic accounts of the 
prominent Sufis of Sindh, and in the taller he 
described Ihe Silsifas of the Sufi orders in 
respect of each prominent saint. Thus Ihese are 
the two important books on the history of sufism 
in Sindh. About 42 titles of the works of Qam 
have been traced out both in prose and poetry 
which establish him as the most prolific and 
encyclopedic Persian writer of his times. &l In 
other words both Persian prose and poetry 
attained its climax in the literary genius of Mir 
Ali Sher Qanr, 

The above brief survey of the 
Persian poetry from the 161h to 18th century in 
Sindh suggests that the Persian poets of Sindh 
followed altogether different line of thought than 
that of their counterparts in Sindhi either lacking 
or envious The impulse for mysticism in which 
they lived was not conducive for the generation 
of Sufi thought On the contrary the tradition of 
Sindhi poetry had its very genesis in the Sufi 
thought The major source of inspiration for Qazi 
Qadan (cf. 1551) the first nota bene poet of 
Sindhi language, was his encounter wilh an 
anonymous dervish or his meeting with his 
spiritual preceptor Miran Mehdi 

JaunpurLSimilarly the theme of Shah Karim s 
(d. 1624) poelry, who immediately followed him 
was completely sufistic and the same is lure of 
his successor Shah Lutfullah Gadri (d.1G79) H \ 
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The poetry of Shah Inal Rizvi (d 1717), though 
not as much sufislic in its contents as thal of his 
predecessors, yet there is exudation of sufistic 
thought. In the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif 
(d 1752) who is essentially Ihe poet of 
eighteenth century or the Kalhora period, there 
is definitely a developed and mature thought of 
sufism, which is the culmination of above Sufi 
ideas in Sindh. 

As pointed out earlier Sufi thought is 
traceable in the later Persian poets of Kalhora 
period, hence the Persian poets of Sindh had no 
influence whatsoever on Shah Latif. This 
supports the earlier observation that Shah Latif 
was deeply influenced by the grand sufistic 
tradition of Sindhi poetry which started with Qazi 
Qadan and passed through Shah Karim, Shah 
Luttfullah Gadri and Shah Inat Rizvi in that order 
of precedence. In this regard, it is however 
relevant to point out that Shah Latif seems to 
have accepted the external influence of only one 
Persian poet and he is Maulana Rumi, whom he 
mentioned by name more than once 

The above panoramic view of Sufi 
tradition in Sindh can further be condensed in 
this way thal the advent of Islam coincided with 
the last decade of the 1st century Hijrah and Ihe 
disciples of famous ascetic Hassan Sasri 
reached Sind in the second century and direct 
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relationship was established between Baghdad 
and Sindh in the late second century Although 
activities of the Sufis started by the end of 
second century, they came to limelight in the 
third century in Baghdad. Abu AM Sindhi 
imparted lessons regarding Fans to Bayazid 
Bust ami (d 261/875). In the Iasi decade of the 
third century martyr mystic Hussain bin Mansoor 
Hallaj visited Sindh and Gujret, who was 
destined to become the most popular symbol of 
Sufi tradition in Sindh. During the fourth and 
fifth Hijrah or the tenth and eleventh eeniuries 
AD Sindh and Multan came under the Ismaili and 
Qaramlian influence. They were politically 
vanquished by Sultan Mehmood Ghaznvi and 
Sultan Muhammad Ghauri in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Some Sufi saints came along 
with Mehmood Ghaznvi. H was. however, the 
Suharwardy Sufis, under the leadership of 
Ghous Bhawalhaq, who successfully repulsed 
and counteracted the Ismaili adventurism The 
seventh/thirteenth century was the most 
prosperous in so far as great many Sufis 
flourished during this period. Qafander Lai 
Shahbaz came and settled in Sebwan and 
besides him, many other Sufi sainls mostly Syed 
including Syed Muhammad Maki son-in-law of 
Shaikh Shihabuddrn Suharwardy and head of the 
Rizvi Syeds also came to Sindh. Null Bakhri 
direct disciple of Shaikh Shihabyddin the 
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founder of Suharwardy order for the first lime 
introduced Suharwardy order in Sindh 


The Sumra rulers of Multan, Uch and 
Sindh were converted to complete orthodoxy 
under the influence of Suharwardy saints The 
Sarnma rulers of Sindh during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries remained strongly attached 
with the Suharwardy saints of Multan and Uch 
Many of the Samina ruters were also disciples of 
the Suharwardy saints of Multan. Alongside the 
Suharwardy Sufis, some further prominent Sufis, 
who are not known for their affiliation to any 
order, also attained great fame and these 
include Shaikh Isa Langoti and Pir Syed Murad 
of Thalia, both wielded great influence on the 
Samma rulers 

By the turn of the millennium Hijra or 
at the start Of the sixteenth century, Miran 
Muhammad Jaunpuri came to Sindh, and during 
his stay the famous Qazi of Bakhar, Qazi Qadan 
became his disciple. Under this impulse Qazi 
Gadan turned out to be the first notable Sufi 
poet who composed in Sindhi and his seven 
verses were recited by Shah Abdul Karim of 
Bulri and thus came to be preserved along with 
his poetry, in the sixteenth century there is 
Makhdum Nuh, by descent Suharwardy, but 
famous as Owafsr He was the great mystic and 
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scholar, for he rendered the Holy Quran 
translated into Persian. Makhdum Bilal is yel 
another great Suharwardy Sufi saint of the 
Sixteenth century, who fought against with 
Arghuns alongside with the armies of hie Sarnma 
rulers. 

During the fifteenth century, Qadria 
order also reached Sindh and in the sixteenth 
century Shah Khairdin Qadiii of Bakhr appears 
to be the most eminent Sufi master The Qadria 
order found its great exponent in Shah Lulfullah 
Gadri who not only wrote exquisite Sindhi poetry 
but also compiled Iwo separate treatises in 
Persian in the seventeenth century 

As discussed earlier Sindh in the 
sixteenth Century witnessed the change of 
masters from an indigenous Sammas to alien 
Arghuns and Turkhans. This greatly suppressed 
the activities of focaJ Suharwardies and also 
encouraged the immigration of Sufis and saints 
from foreign lands. This to some extent 
strengthened and supported the activities of 
Qadris, who by seventeenth century had almost 
dominated the scene. 

By the start of the eighteenth 
century, Kalhoras, an indigenous stock gained 
ascendancy to power. Mian Adam Shah Kalhoro. 
the ancestor of Kaihoras is reported to be 
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Mahdvi or follower of Miran Mahdi Jaunpurr Bui 
the latter Kalhoras in the eighteenth century 
simultaneously claimed to be Su^arwarc/y 
During the eighteenth century, Naqshbandi order 
rose to prominence through the efforts of 
Makdum Adam and Makhdum Abut Qasim 
Naqshbandi Khwaja Muhammad Masoom of 
Sirhandi and his successes became the center 
of gravity for the Naqshbandis of Sindh Khwaja 
Muhammad Zaman of luwari and his Khalifa 
Abdur Rahim Girhort, both Naqshbandi by order 
composed highly mystical poetry in Sindhi 

Amazingly the eighteenth century is 
remarkable for alt kind of vigorous activity in the 
fields of religious literature, Sindhi literature 
and Persian literature, in the field of religious 
literature, there are a host of scholars and 
divines, like Makhdum Morn Thattvi, who was in 
contact with Shah Wailiullah of Delhi and was 
influenced by his ideas. He was dose friend and 
confidant of Shah Abdul Lai if h who visiled him 
very often, Muhammad Hashim Thattvi, at the 
age of 31 years by having displayed the 
authorship of more than one hundred books in 
Arabic, Persian and Sindhi proved prodigy of the 
scholars of his time. Initially he was inclined to 
Naqshbandi Sufis of Thalia, bul later on he 
joined Qadria order. He spent two precious 
years of his life at Mecca and Madina and 
benefited from the views of greal scholars at 
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Hijaz. For his outstanding contribution towards 
the religious sciences, his authority was 
acknowledged in religious matters by the rules 
of the time His extraordinary attachment with 
the Prophet of Islam made him legendary figure 
for the people of Sindh so much so thai his 
decisions and opinion vis-a-vis other religious 
scholars were supposed to have the assent of 
the Holy Prophet, 

The description of the eighteenth 
century would be incomplete without mention of 
the great literary figure of Persian Mir Ali Sher 
Qani, He was full time scholar in modern sense, 
who spent most of his time in the scholarly 
pursuits. He was equally well-versed in prose 
and poetry and intentionally chose to write in 
Persian and to the exclusion of any other 
language, probably with a view to achieve 
excellence in the language for which he had 
natural aptitude. Although his single mosl 
important contribution, 'Tuhfat-ut-Kiram* would 
have been sufficient to accord him permanent 
place in the history of Sindh, he left many other 
books including Iwo exhaustive works on the 
Sufis and Sufi Sifsilahs of Sindh, which are a 
permanent source material on the Sufi history of 
Sindh. 

Shah Abdul Latif was born in 1102 
AH in an illustrious family of Syeds, whose greal 
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grand father was the most venerable Sufi of his 
age and pioneer poet of Sind hi language If we 
were to believe in the theory that, the heredity 
and environment make out most of the man, then 
Shah Abdul Latif had best of the two. no doubt 
This in brief Is the perspective of the birth of the 
great classic of the world literature Shah-jo- 
Rtsa!o\ the peerless poetry of Shah Abdul Latif 
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CHAPTER-MI 

Loye as Central Idea of The Folk Stories in 
the Risalo. 

Shah Abdul Latif is believed to have 
composed more than ten thousand verses which 
when firs! compiled in 1207 AH were divided 
under twenty nine different musical themes ' Of 
this some seven deal with the fameus folk 
stories of romantic nature and semi-historical 
character. Love is the common theme running 
through all these stories: Sasui-Punhun. Sohm - 
Mehar, Mumual-Rano, Leala-Chanesar, Marvi. 
Non and Sorath. It is not possible to appreciate 
the poetry of Shah Latif without having some 
basic understanding of Ihese stories. This is all 
Ihe more necessary because he has not dealt 
with the stories from beginning to end. rather he 
has touched only significant aspects of the slory 
or Ihe angle which inspired him. 


Shah Latif has dealt with ihe 
romance of Sasui Punhun in a more detailed 
manner than any other story, as it is more 
interesting. Sasui, Ihe adopted daughter of a 
washerman gets married with Punhun who falls 
in [ove with her on his first visit to Bambhor 
where Sasui lives along with her parents 
Punhun happened lo be the prince of Ketch, so 
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the marriage is not acceptable to his brothers, 
due to social considerations Punhun 
apprehending the reaction of his brothers has 
chosen to remain with his love Sasui Incognito 
and works as washerman. One night while Sasui 
is fast a sleep, the brothers of Punhun take him 
away forcibly on their camels to Ketch traversing 
a distance of about 200 miles, In the aftermath 
starts the quest of Sasui for her tove who is now 
her beloved She as lonely lady pursues the 
difficult terrain of mountains lo reach her 
beloved, but she is lost on the way. in the 
meanwhile Punhun having got disentangled from 
the clutches of his brothers and manages to 
reach the site where Sasui had just breathed her 
lost As a result of the grave shock Punhun also 

died on the spot and thus joined the beloved 
forever. 

A poet of the caliber of Shah Lalif 
has delved deep into the romance and created 
innumerable images of love and fancy, the 
wailings and pangs of the separation of lover 
and beloved are fully highlighted, the 
aspirations and expectations of a woman 
artistically portrayed, the awesome environs of 
the hills and mountains are masterly depicted, 
the fearful and dark nights completely 
piclurised. But against alf odds the struggle of 
Sasui continues and she does not fall short of 
any step, lest she js maligned by her beloved for 






any shortcoming or delinquency on her part En 
short this rs a tale which adumbrates 
enthusiasm, conviction, zeal, devotion, sacrifice 
and above all it is an emblem of overpowering 
love which motivates a woman to search for her 
love, to make an unending quest. 

It appears that Shah Lalif was very 
much impressed by the travails, trials and 
tribulations undergone by Sasui in her quest for 
the beloved. In the chapter on the biography of 
Shah Latif, it was indicated that it is far certain 
that the poet himself trekked the path and 
wondered in those plains and mountains which 
were traversed by Sasui This is quile evident as 
he has aJEuded to so many places, spots, sights, 
the signposts which otherwise was not possible 
to delineate with so much accuracy and 
precision. Shah Latif was so much inspired by 
this eleventh century romance ? that about one- 
fourth of his poetry deais with this great fove 
story which can be considered as epitome of his 
message. The romance of Sasuf-Punhun 
provides an ideal malarial from myslical point of 
view inasmuch as in the first instance Punhun is 
a lover and Sasui the beloved and afterwards 
the situation dramatically changes, Sasui 
becomes the lover and Punhun Ihe beloved In 
fact this folk taie provides Ihe best paradigm to 
the saint-poet to express his mystic ideas in the 
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most accomplished manner. Shah Lattf was the 
first Sindhi poet who composed bufk of his 
poetry on this subject as his predecessors had 
hardly touched this topic, excepting his great 
grandfather Shah Abdul Karim in whose poetry 
two or three verses relating to Sasui are 
traceable 


Next to Sasui Punhun the romantic 
tale of Sohni-Mehar is the most significant in the 
context of Shah Latif's poetry. 

In the story of Sohni-Mehar, Sohni is 
married with Dam, but she was in Jove with 
Mehar who was a herdsman and his real name 
was Sahar. He lived on the other bank of the 
river Indus. Sohni out of her extreme love for 
Sahar used to swim across the river with the 
help of an earthen baked jar. One night her 
baked jar was replaced by an unbaked one, so 
when she was in the midst of the stream she 
realized the mistake But now what could be 
done, she cried and cried till Sahar heard her 
cries and came to her rescue, but both were 
drowned by the deadly stream of the river This 

is how the beloved and the lover were united for 
ever. 3 

Shah Latif in the character of Sohni 
has seen the true aspiration of a lover, who 
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against all physical odds of the world and 
society is ready to strive for his objective, 
though in this adventure he may have to lose his 
physical life. Bui this is the consummation which 
is regarded by the Sufis as the prerequisite for 
eternal union of the self. 


In the legend of Momal-Rano, Momal 
appears to be a very beautiful maid who 
belonged to a royal stock but was too proud of 
her cleverness and charms, She had declined 
many offers for marriage but finally she is won 
by a princely character Rano who established 
his superiority m cleverness. Momal had not ye! 
left her Kak and resided with her sister. Rano 
used to visit her in the night after riding on his 
camel. One night while it was loo late. MomaJ 
thought that Rano would perhaps not visit her, 
so she got her sister to sleep in her bed attired 
in mans clothes. Rano came in the small hours 
° r night and seeing all this became 
disenchanted due to the manifest infidelity of 
MomaL 

In the morning Momal realized her 
fatal mistake but now It was too late From here 
start the warnings and torments of Momal For her 
love Rano. Fmalfy love prevails on both sides as 
soon as the truth is revealed but that is the 
occasion when both set off on the heaven ward 
journey/ 




In the tale of Leefa-Chaanesar, Leela 
is the queen of Chanesar, who is the most loving 
husband and takes care of her demands But 
Leela was loo much fond of ornaments and 
diamonds and easily allured by such 
temptations Another lady Kaunro was said to be 
in real love with Chanesar and she wanted to 
achieve the company of Chanesar at all costs 
Kaunro guided by her mother thought of 
tempting Leela by offering a very valuable 
necklace of diamonds In return Leela was made 
io agree to part her husband's company for a 
night In the night when Chanesar was fully 
drunk t Kaunro enjoyed his company. But 
Chanesar on coming to senses learnt from 
Kaunro as to how Leela had sold him in 
exchange of the necklace of diamonds 5 This 
infuriated Chanesar who punished her by 
ousting from the palace. 

Leela relived her grave mistake but 
what could she do now, excepting to pray for the 
mercy of Chanesar. The message of the story ps 
clear that love recognizes no duality and it is the 
greatest sin to forget the beloved even for a 
moment. 

According to the folk slory of Umar- 
MaruL Marui is a beautiful maid of a poor family 
in the desert of Thar. She is betrothed with her 
relative Khet. Umer the ruler of the area is 
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attracted by her dazzling beauty and decides to 
marry her. He forcibly brings her and keeps her 
imprisonsed in his mansion. He tried to 
persuade her to marry, but she declines ah kinds 
of offers. Marui implores llmer nol to touch her 
because her soul from eternity has made a 
committment with her love and the eternal bond 
can not be broken, whatever tantaiisalion. 
Finally when Umer’s all tactics fail to seduce 
her, he decides to release her. In this way the 
frail woman through her sheer strength of love 
conquers the strong will of timer B 

In Sur Sorth r poet narrates a unique 
legend of a king Rai Diach (originally 
Khanghar) 7 enraptured by the divinely music 
played by a minister named Beejal who is sent 
by the enemy king of neighbourhood. The king is 
too much touched by the music played by the 
bard and desires to meet his demand whatever 
that may be. As preplanned the ministerel 
wishes to have the head of the King. Rai Diach 
in fulfilment of his promise gives sacrifice of his 
head. This shows the divinely power of muse, for 
the queen So rath remains silent though all this 
happens before her eyes The poet concludes 
that ail this was due to the contrivance or 
harmony of Ihe muse, the dagger and the human 
body, for all the three had the some planning or 
scheme to fallow. So once again in the scheme 


i 
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of things love is conquering, though manifestly a 
tragedy has taken place. The final lesson [$ that 
the king has given his head at the alter of love 
for music. 

The story of Nuri-Jam Tamachi is 
very simple Nuri is a young pretly girl form 
lowly caste of fisherman who reside on the 
banks of Kinjhar Lake, Jam Tamachi is the ruler 
of the Samnia clan/ who has already many wives 
from high classes. However, it so happens that 
when Tamachi visits Kinjhar lie is attracted by 
the beauty of Nun. He decides to make her a 
queen, Nuri displays the utmost humbleness and 
the high character which she is made of and this 
dominates the mind of Tamachi for ever, who 
gives preferential treatment to her and declares 
her the Queen of Queens'. 

In Sur Samondi who are The Sailors' 
Shah Latif has delineated the emotions and 
feelings of a woman whose husband has 
proceeded on long journey. He has beautifully 
depicted the feelings of that woman, who is 
eagerly awaiting her tove in the cold wintry night 
and who has passed her longest nights lonely 
Similarly in the Sur Khambhat Shah has shown a 
lover who is sighing for his beloved in the 
moonlit night. The lover compares his beloved 
with rnoon but does not find the moon worthy of 
his foot, as the beloved is a glow for ever 
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whereas the moon shines only in the night 
Again his beloved is far away He could reach 
his beloved if his camel can run so swiflly that 
during the night hours after completing the 
journey also brings him back before the 
morning. s 

The two Surs * Raamkali' and 
Khahori' deal with the divinely character Yogis 
and wandering ascetics, a usual phenomenon in 
the days of Shah Latif. Shah has highlighted the 
Yogis as the gonostics or Aarifs who are in 
search of the truth. They have strange ways of 
moving in the public, dressing with patched 
clothes and praying in secret. In short they have 
been depicted as the seekers of truth and 
represent divine love in their entirety 5 

Both ‘Kalyari and Taman Kafyan' the 
opening two surs of the Risaio of Shah Laid are 
much more sophisticated in so far as they deal 
with the divine love, or what is generally termed 
mystical love Of great significance here is the 
imagery of wrne seller or the tavern owner, often 
visited by the drunkards or seekers of the truth 
Here the language of love and wine has been 
employed to the fullest by the poet, of course, in 
the traditional sense, where the wine bearer is 
but the spiritual preceptor and represents the 
reality and the intending visitor is the seeker of 


truth. 


10 
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CHAPTER-IV 



Shah Abdul Lalif died in the year 
1165 /1752 and one of the earliest compilations 
of his poetry which is still extant, was 
transcribed in 1207/1792 and was specifically 
named Ganf which literally means a treasure 
It was, however, later on that his poetry came to 
be known as ' Shah-Jo-Risato' which means the 
message of Shah\ This earliest compendium, as 
it seems was collected by one of the erudite 
followers, who made all possible efforts to make 
it comprehensive in so far as il contains 


maximum number of the verses composed by the 
poet himself as well as of the other poets which 
were chanted or recited in his presence The 
most significant thing about this compendium 
which ss still in possession of the Faqirs al Bhil 


Shah is lhal it starts with the following verse or 
•Sur cT V 


The truncated (reed] is wailing, 

And the wounded (Sasui) crying, 

This (reed) is lamenting its severance from Ms origin, 
and she is shedding [ears for her love lost 


Anyone who is well conversant with 
the Masnvi of Jalaluddin Rumi (1207-1273} 
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woufd agree that inspiration of this verse comes 
from these two opening lines of the Masnvi. 7 

(A* U^x^j I 

Hearken to this reed forlorn. Breathing, ever since it was torn 
from its rushy bed, a strain of impassioned Love and pain 

It is interesting to study the Sindhi 
verse in more detail and in depth The verse not 
only depicts the condition of separation and 
hence that of wailing of the reed which has been 
cut off from its origin which Rumi has regarded 
as the main cause and made us believe to be 
the effect of lamentation. But the Sindhi verse 
has double allegory. On one hand, it depicts the 
conditions of reed without noting its name, on 
the other it portrays the condition of 'slain' 
woman, Sasui, who has been moaning and 
crying for her separated beloved 

An inference can bo drawn from the 
conscious efforts of the disciples for having 
placed the above verse in the beginning that 
they meant to show the strong concord between 
the two great poets and the high esteem 
assigned to Masnvi by Shah LatST 

As external evidence, it is reported 
that Shah Latif was in constant touch wtlh the 
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Masnvi of Rumi and the Bay an-ul-Art fee n 
[Malfuzat) of his great grand father. These Iwo 
books were lastly available at Qhit Shah up lo 
the end of the 19th century, when they were 
sighted by Mir 5angi\ Qaiich Beg and Ltlaram 
Walan Mat 4 , the three earliest biographers of 
Shah Latif. 


So far internal evidence is 
concerned, Rumi is the only poet whose name 
has been mentioned not only once but six limes 
by Shah Latif in has verses. And alt the time 
acknowledging his indebtedness towards the 
greatest mystical poet of Islam. In order to 
understand the actual rapport between the two, 
ft is important to take note of all these six 


verses, f 



i'j J ^ 


Numerous are the seekers and beauty s origin the same 
This is the viewpoint of Rurrst 


Those who found it, not a word they uttered 

b 

J- 





Many are the seekers, who are in search of beauty s source 

This is the considered opinion of Rumi 

Those who reached the site, uttered not a word. 



Manifold are the seekers, and divine beauty the only source 
This is what Rumi has surmised, 
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Unveil the curtain of yourself and perceive the beloved within 

I^T* C-jJ7- 1 


Though the seekers are too many, 

The fountainhead of beauty is the one and same. 

This is the favourite view of Rumi, 

First annihilate your self so as to gain the sight of beloved 
1 J d? ^(S* $J jf I t *—' * '* i - r ^ c_J lie? 





Aspirants are legion, beauty is the centre 
Rumi enjoyed having said so 

Those who found the companionship, uttered not afterwards 

0 > 1 c5. 

C J zj= 

The object of all search is but divine beauty 


Solicitors are innumerable, beauty is Ihe source 
If you burn from within, You will have his vision. 
Such are Rumi's perimeters, 


All these six couplels very succinctly 
define the undercurrents of Rumi's thought First 
and foremost is that according to Rumi f Reality 
is one and synonymous with Beauty, and that 
love for beauty ultimately leads 1o the origin of 
beauty, if Love desires Beauty, no less does 
Beauty desire Love'. The word Sar', which has 
been used by Shah Latif repeatedly in the above 
verses, is also favourite with Rumi, who also 
uses it in varying senses. But the most 
significant verse of Rumi in this regard is as 
under. 
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O ^ ^ ^ ^-lx. 


Whether love be from this (earthly) side or from 
that (heavenly) side, in the end it leads us 
yonder,® 

Thus according to Rurm, love, 
whether its Immediate object be Divine or 
human, real or phenomenal, leads ultimately to 
the knowledge of God and union with Him 7 Bui 
again it is Rumi, who emphasizes in clear-cul 
terms that it is Beauty which begets love or it is 
Beauty which is the cause of love and not vice 
versa or Beauty is the cause and love its effect 
As such Beauty precedes or is the source and 
origin of all Ihe activity of Jove This is the main 

idea presented in all the six couplets of Shah 
Lalif, 

The other ideas presented in these 
six verses can be summarized in these words 

I. The experience of Divine beauty can not be 
expressed, as it would leave you dumb 
founded. 

Ik Beholding of the vision is subject to removal 
of the curtain or veil of the body. 

III.Self-annihilation Is the precondition for the 
vision of beloved. 
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IV You will achieve companionship of the 
gnostics, but that would also make you unable 
to express or explain. 


V, Burning or suffering pangs of separation, 
would enable you to have inner experience of 
the beloved. 

These ideas, though very briefly 
stated are the wrap and wboof of the Masnvj of 
Rumi, which can further be expatiated along with 
some other striking similarities forming the 
mainstay of the thought of both the poets. 


Definition of Sufi 


First is the definition of Sufi or 
mystic, as to what constitutes a 'Sufi'. There are 
many verses and even anecdotes in the Masnvi 
which indicate the essential characteristics of a 
Sufi or as to who is an ideal or model Sufi Rumi 
speaks of even wild Sufis. The most prominent 
character of a Sufi is that he is distinguished by 
the purity of his heart. The bookish knowledge is 
insignificant with him, as it proves to be rather 
burden. Ghazali was the first great Sufi writer 
who established that the discursive knowledge 
gained through the senses is of inferior quality 
and that the knowledge gained Ihrough the heart 
is superior and altogether different The 
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prophets to a greater extent and the saints to 
some extent were endowed with this fund of 
knowledge, also called intuitional knowledge 
Although etymologically the word 'Sufi' can not 
be derived from the roof “Safa 11 , "purity/' yet this 
is what the Sufis have been fond of. Kalabadi (d 
390/1000), one of the earliest authors on 
Sufism, has started with this definition of Sufi. 
The Sufis were only named Sufis because of the 



purity (Sa/a) of their hearts and the cleanliness 
of their acts* Hujwin (d; /1073AD) Said: He that 
is purified by love is pure (Safi), and he who is 
purified by the beloved is a Safi . Rumi, who was 
well conversant with these works of great Sufi 
masters, seams to have adopted the similar kind 
of definition, for he differentiates between the 
'Sufi 1 and Safi 1 : B 

In similitude the Sufi is 'the son of 
the time" but the pure Safi one is unconcerned 
with Time' and "stats'. Rumi has further clarified 
that the Sufi 1 is one who has control over lime, 
and therefore, he is superior in degree to a 
Sufi, 10 


The other most distinctive feature, 
which Rumi has noted, is that of the 'state' and 
'stages' by which the Sufis are known right from 
the earliest time. A 'state' or Hal' is 
differentiated from 'stage' or 'Maqam' in so far 
as the one is earned by the mystic through his 
own efforts whereas the other is gifted by God 
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In this regard, Rumr has assigned higher place 


tajPEatfisisLt 


■" 1 There is many a one of the Sufis who 


enjoy ha/ f (but) he that has all attained to 
maqam is rare amongst them", 


Rumi envisaged highest place for the 
Sufis when he expressed his view that if any one 
desired to sit with God, tel him sit with the 
Sufis 11 . 

Now let us see how Shah l.afif has 
defined Sufi: Ihere are about eight basis in Sur 
Kalyan which mention the very word Sufi J and 
help understand as to how the Sufi was 
portrayed in his days. Although it would not be 
proper to suggest that these eight verses fully 
describe as to what is meant by a Sufi for there 
are many more verses, specially in Sur Ramkati, 
where Yogis who represent r gnostics r also come 
under this definition. Similarly a Sufi is also 
essentially a Salik , a wayfarer, so at many a 
place he seems to have been dealt with 
accordingly, and under that particular name or 
as the context would require 


In the perspective of Sindhi poetry 
before Shah Latif, his grand father Shah Karim 
in one of his couplet had also used the word 
'SufF, contending that love and pride can not 
remain together. 

—*** r* 

H m ' 


lX» >, l* t < -ry 

-V*^ ^ Ly u l->>^ 
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love and pride. O. mother, go not together 

There is general consensus amongst the Sufis on this point 13 

i 

At another place in the 'Sayan ul 
ArifeerV, it was categorically stated that a Sufi is 
he who would no! ask for anything nor would 
convey his demand to any body. ,J 


Shah Latif is fully aware of these 
delicacies and prerequisites of Sufis as 
mentioned by Rumi and Shah Karim, and it is 
with this background in his mind, that he 


Claim not to be a Sufi, it you have not attend 'hat' 

They speak not any more, who have losl every thing 5 


An ideal Sufi knows the intricacies of 
the path. He is thoroughly monish and opposed 
to multiplicity. Love helps him to reach his 
beloved, . . t l 

^ I *-JT *—* r 

, U [jv-i Lwo j c y 

Perfect are such Sufis, as are opposed to multiplicity 
They forgot not, the rules of the love-game 
They reached the beioved, being intoxicated in love G 
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Perhaps there were some Sufis in the 
days of Shah Lalif, who would not come up to 
his standard^ for they would only pose to be a 
Sufi, and also indulged in outward formalities 
They would only wear the formal dress and cap 
prescribed for the Sufis, and, therefore, Shah 
would advise them in stem words. 

I u^> tu 

* i ii ^ 

You cal! yourself "Sufi\ but keep 
‘desires' alive, this is unbecoming of a Sufi, 

Put off your tall cap and throw it in the fire! 11 


According to Shah Let if T a Sufi 

possesses very strong character. He rs least 

bothered about the matenal things, In fact he 

feels grieved if he is supplied with material 

things, and he feels relieved, when he gels 

nothing, - » ^ , I • r 

LJj Lp-¥»J/ 15— ‘S> OI t ,> IP—J 


Given something they feel grieved, 
And not given, they feel relieved, 
Indeed they are the Sufis, 

Who carry nothing along with them 1 ft 


Rumi had earlier suggested that 
ultimately those Sufis will be rewarded beyond 
imagination, who feel satisfied and happy when 
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they are offered nothing. ^ t - 

u±*Jj ,4 13S' U\J U 

Ij c LT I rr~ <ji 


Happy is the Sufi whose daily bread is reduced 
his bead becomes a pear], and he becomes the Sea 


In one of the 'baits' Shah Latif has 
addressed Sufis as 'Sufi La Kufi ' and holds them 
in highest esteem. Her.e the word Kufi 1 is of 
much significance, for it has not been used in 
that sense by Rumi or any body else It was, 
however, Rumi who following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor Sana! (d 1130 AD) obliquely 
referred lo Imam Abu Hanifa (d.767 AD}, the 
greatest jurist of Islamic world has produced, for 
having imparled no love lessons. Since he 
belonged to Kufa the people of Kufa came to be 
known for their strict legal attitude In Hie 
literary history of Sindhi poetry, Qazi Qadan 
(d.1539) who himself was a Qazi or legal Jurist, 
is well known for his famous couplet wherein lie 
suggests that it was not from the study of Kan? 
and Qadoori, that he found the beloved s way, 
rather that source was altogether different The 
Kanz and Qadoori are the fundamental textbooks 
of the Madersah Education. 


The other possible background is 
that during the time of Shah Latif, the mam Sufi 
Orders- Suharwardy, Qadri and Naqshbandi had 
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already established themselves in Sindh 
Although the forefathers of Shah Latif pursued 
the Qadri order and he himself was accordingly 
affiliated with the same, he was inclined to be 
J Owesi\ who do not formally adopt any one as 
their spiritual master. It appears that some of 
the Sufis had a bickering and lihwit! against 
each other and they were known for their 
infights among the public. With this perspective 
in mind, Shah Latif had idealized his image of 
Sufi in these words. 



The Sufi is non-affiliated no one understands him. 

He fights within Ihe self, of which no trace is visible 
He be friends even those who are his enemies/" 
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Gnostics 


The most innovative ideas in the 
Masnvi Rumi are regarding Arif or gnostics and 
the most favourite tradition with the sufis has 
been, 'The gnostic see not any thing, hears not 
anything, thinks not anything except God ,J1 


Rumi seems to have further added to 
this tradition when he says that the gnostics 
nourishment is the light of God. This makes his 
conception of gnostic unique in many ways 
Rumi has differentiated amongst Arif „ Ashiq and 
Zahid. The basic premise wrth Rumi has been 
that the gnostics were in existence even before 
the creation of this universe Their hearts were 
receptacle of Godly light and.truth * 




The Firs are they whose spirits, before this 
world existed, were in the sea of (Divine) bounty ?? 


Again he,remarks 

C* / LX urj 



Before the creation of this body, 
they passed many life times 



Whilst consultation was going on as to be 
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bringing mankind into existence, their spirits were 
in the sea of Divine omnipotence upto throat 21 


Shah Latlf in the following verse 
seems to have adopted the main idea, with some 


change. 





S /Litt-fu ^ l~ 


The asceiics remained half clad, 

observed no formalities of ablution, 
For they were conversant with the call 


which existed ere Islam. 
Leaving aside all the formalities, 
they met their master , 24 


The idea of per-existence or of 
special existence prior to this present existence 
has found way in Shah Latif's poetry. In fact in 
just two lines he has very comprehensively dealt 
with this concept which was so dear to him 
Oy=> U\_ L | 

" y ' * *.. * 

II 1 M l 1 Id H 


Who lived before their living was 

Form age to age will live for aye. 
They will not die again who died 

Before the dying came to them^ 


Rumi has emphasized that such 
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ascelics are in possession of ideal love for only 
God. They were not afraid of the fire of hell nor 
they were attracted by the comforts of paradise 
They had faith in God for God's sake only and 
that only for the sake of love A t 

l> (jf $ I 

His faith is (held) for the sake of (doing) 

His will, not for the sake of paradise and its 
trees and streams. 

He is abandonment of infidelity is also for God’s 
sake, not for fear lest tie go into the fire. 7f ' 

Rumi has advanced the reasoning 
that this is due but to their nature or 
temperament which they have been bestowed by 
God ’ 

* * fl 

That diposition of his is tike this originally! 

It is not (acquired by) discipline or by his effort 
and endeavour 27 . 


Now let us compare the following 
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The ascetics have strange disposition 
Neither they fear hell nor like the paradise 
Neither they care for infidelity nor are inclined to faith 
they constantly pray for beloved's prelection ?e 


The gnostics are always happy with 
what God has for them, they never ask for 
anything. They display utmost satisfaction in 
whatever they get from God, whether it is in the 
shape of disappointment or otherwise Again this 
idea is common to both Rumi and Shah Lai if 

In submitting to destiny they experience a 
peculiar delighU it would be an act of infidelity 
for them to crave for release. 2e 


Shah Latif with a little bit of change 


observed 



-T! 


Although hopeless, they consider it great wealth 
The ascetics find containment 
And happy about the destiny 30 


According to Rumt, the bodies of 
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such gnostics are pure spirit. though Ihey 
appear to us in bodily form similarly their speech 
and other acts are also having direct bearing 
from God, the absolute spirit /j 

i 9 L *>^ L? I U L> uky 


Not idly, therefore, he great(myslics said this 
"The body of the holy ones(samls) is essentially 
pure as (their) spirir. 

Their speech and soul and form* all this is 
absolute spiiil without (externa!) trance 3 ' 


Shah Lalif has however used the 


Hadith Qudst which relates to such sufis and has 
been referred to by Rumh 



My friends are under my cloak, no body 
knows them but I. ” 

Shah Latif has referred to this Hadith 
more than once. It is for such saints, that he has 
repeatedly declared them as the one without 
parallel, whose veracity can not be challenged 
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For Lord's love, ascetics roasted and consumed 
Tears mingled with blood they shed, 

What can you ask them about their caste or creed 7 ’" 1 

Annihilation is their distinctive mark, 
which is also the reason for their exalted status 
beyond any limits of legal code Komi has 
explained this many a time why the Shariat or 



Shariat is for the alive and wealthy persons 
How Shariat is applicable who are deadi 
This group who is pursuing Ihe path of poverty 
They are hundred times than the dead ones 


The very same idea appears in the 


following lines of the poetry ot Shah Lalif. 

r-J r- > Lj (J-* ^ 

LT^iU. 

hi ——^ ^ * 


Those who absorbed themselves in God 

losing their existence 

No more they stand, sit or prostrate 
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(i e. offer prayers as prescribed by Shariat) 
Indeed annihilation led them to the subsistence™ 


Rumi in Book IV has related a story 
of a Sufi whose head was on his knees and was 
engaged in the meditation. He has compared 
that heart of the Sufi with mosque wherein the 
body prostrates and the lower self or nafs of the 
man is like a carob tree, which is supposed to 


despoil it. 




U s** ^ 


‘The mosque is the heart to which the body bows 
down wherever the mosque is. the bad 
companion is carob ™ 

Shah Latif taken inspiration form 
this story wherein there is mention of the knees 
of a sufi and his body has been compared with a 



and their bodies like a mosque. 

While their hearts are directed towards qibta 
their bodies are completely lost 

With the sound of Takbeer, they nauglhed themselves. 
How can there be evil or good for them. 
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When their hearts are consummated with God/" 

It was again Rumi who suggested 
that the sleep of a gnostic is better than the 
prayer of a commoner 

L*jl 

j>S. r J(J J '<jLz J t 

* r 

The sleep of the wise is better than worship 
(Performed by the ignorant), (If it be) such a 
wisdom as brings spiritual awaking™ 

Shah Latif has also differentiated the 


sleep of the wise or the gnostic rather equates it 
with worship But he has made it conditional and 
that is real absorption in God 



Their slumber is but their reward 
who are one with God 


Though their eyes are acquaint with sleep 
yet they are fortunate 
No more anxrety and suffering 

for they get relieved of alt worries 39 

Again a stage is reached where 
cognition is gained through sleep, hence it 
becomes rnoj^e valuable. 

iS - jJ > Lp' L**a l —-*<*** 

I t * ^ > — I ^ 
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I gamed consciousness in sleep, 
and lost it when t awoke 
0 mother, it is afterward that 
1 accustomed my eyes with sleep 40 . 
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Immanence and Transcendence 


The Reality which is Supreme Being 
is above human imagination and cannot be 
comprehended due to his transcendence This is 
asserted by those who believe in the abstraction 
or fanzih, whereas the others assert His 
immanence in form, actually both are wrong 


Rumi has taken up this issue in the 
beginning of the second book of Masnvi and his 
conclusion is: He is formless in external 
appearance and yet is manifested in all form 51 
Rumi is more philosophical, when he advises 
that you must transcend the form and gel to the 
formless. w 

L> U 


** ' ♦ 


V 
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You're calling God formless (transcending form) 
or formed (immanent in forms) is vain, without 
your liberation from foe, (unless you are freed 
from sense-perception) 


Form has a but very limited scope 
and it has to be transcended to approach God 
Shah Latif has also subscribed to this view when 
he says, I 

iiy - >> ^ 

Reality can't be conceived without form, 
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yet do not pursue the Form, 

Be simpleton like child 

And get rid of the 'self' 43 

The existence of phenomenal world 
is a prima facie fact encountered by every body, 
but it bears no relevance wilh the reality You 
may feel happy with the forms of this as a child 
gets pleasure when he is given the toys of 
different forms and sizes This phenomenal 
world has no more significance than that of a toy 
for a child So if you are really interested in this 
issue, it can be resolved when you have come 
off the age, that is when you have to get 
yourself annihilated in the Reality Again Shah 
advises in these words. 

Think nol about the form of beloved. 

Though you love to do so 
How can you resolve this issue 
which is not before you 44 

The problem of Tartztft (Remote) and 
Tashbih (Companion) has been very complicated 
core issue of the Sufi thought. J The orthodox 
hold thal AUah is beyond comparison, that in His 
absolute unity He is remote and different from 
all created things, and lhat the qualities 
ascribed to Him in the Quran are not to be 
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understood in the sense in which they are 
applicable to any of his creatures Pantheistic 
Sufis, while accepting the doctrine of Divine 
transcendence (tanzih), regard it as only one 
half of the truth; the whole truth they say, 
consists in combining tanzih , ihe Divine 
immanence The former doctrine, by itself, leads 
to the duality of God and the world, the latter by 
itself, js polytheism; the worshippers of God are 
those who see Him as the One Real Being in all 
forms of existence- at once transcending all and 
immanent in all' 45 . 


Shah Lalif is of Ihe opinion that this 
is a very serious issue. Infact it is a complete 
mystery which is beyond resolution by human 
mind^Better not to involve yourself in this at ail 


The story of the beloved is a complete mystery 
0, my heart never to be resolved or revealed 
Get not entangled in this controversy 
It may render you far away from your beloved 46 
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Sensory Perceptions: 


ft is almost universally acknowledged 
principle with the Sufis that the physical senses 
of human being are of very little help or rather of 
no use for the perceplion of Reality They have, 
therefore, emphasized thal if man has to gel 
himself acquainted with the Reality, these 
present senses which include mainly seeing and 
hearing are to be trained or developed or even 


replaced so as to be able to perceive the real 

beloved or in other words to catch a glimpse of 

God, Rumi has been very explicit in this regard, 

when he says that the physical ears render no 

help to understand the serious issues related to 

the Reality, According to him it is the "ears of 

heart' which are to be developed in the process 

in order to attain the Godly truths 

A ^ & - * i * A 





Sell your asinine (corporeal) ear and buy 
another ear, for the asinine ear wifi not 
apprehend I his discource 


Shah Lalif has almost replicated the idea 

jr ** 4 “•* — /y - 


Sr 



L. -r* 
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Dispose off these ears and have new ones, 
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So thal you could hear the beloved s story. 


Both Rumi and Shah have held thal 
the senses fn the present shape cause illusory 
impression instead of proper appreciation of Ihe 



Hear not with the apparent ears. 


but with those which are inside 
listen to the message of yonder 49 . 


The most common theme with the 
Sufis has been that they have considered eyes 
as a gateway for the seeing of beloved are 
helpful. As compared to the ears, Ihe Sufis are 
more careful in regard to 'eyes, because they 
have more significant role in the contemplation. 
They have been unanimous in their approach 
that these physical eyes are of no use for the 
Safik or traveller of the path. These eyes are to 
be trained before they turn out to be the eyes of 
a gnostic, 

The basic question which has been 
addressed by all the Sufis alike has been that 
how far these eyes are helpful in discovering the 
reality. Shah Abdul Latif is also no exception to 
the line of Ihe great Sufis His approach is 
basically simrlar to that of Rumi in so many 
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respects. First of all he is clear in his mind that 
these physical eyes are really incapable of 
identifying their beloved Therefore, they are to 
be shut and the inner eyes are to be opened^ 

b 


[ ,I_A 1 L |_j&J ^ M L<v^« c- O-f* 
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Try not to look for the beloved 
With these physical eyes 
They took for Him In vain, 

For the same are not used to it. 
Indeed they would behold the beloved 
who have closed their both eyes^ 


Shah Latif has further clarified that it 
is quite different process which would enable 
you and your eyes to contemplate on your real 



Behave differently from the public 
If they proceed downward. 

You should move up stream. 

Have your eyes fixed on Him, 

though your back be to him" 1 
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But once the eyes have enjoyed the 
vision of beloved, then it is no more possible to 
turn away Ihe eyes from that place or the abode 
of beloved Again and again they feel to catch 
the glimpse of beloved Strange it is that while, I 
am in sleep but the eyes set off in search of 
beloved, and beholds the vision 

cj> \ ^ L cr^>T ty— j I 

OjP L>nfLw LJ 

-(S-* 

Howsoever I restrain my eyes, 
but (hey break loose; 
while people are asleep 

they succeed in beholding the beloved 
The became friendly with Him, 

but I suffer in the bargain. 52 

At this stage the rivalry between tire 
eyes and heart occurs to which man Sufi poets 
have made man pathetic renfresens. Hujwiri has 
quoted the following verse of a Sufi in this 
regard. 


My heart envies mine eye the pleasure of seeing, 
And mine eye envies my heart the pleasure of 
meditating. ” 

Once the eyes have been 
accustomed to the beholding of beloved, they 
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remain no more under the control Early tn the 
morning they look for the beloved and on 
attaining the same, they feel satiated as if they 
were provided with sumptuous feast According 
to Shah Latif, however, there is always a 
tendency on the part of eyes that they may go 
astray, the same are to be kept under constant 
vigil and care so much so that if they yearn or 
aspire to look for anything else, then the same 
are to be taken out and offered as food to the 
crows, for they loose their value and worth 

But when the eyes have been so 
trained and disciplined that they would not see 
anything else but their beloved, A great Sufi 
Yahya b.Ma'az is reported as saying, whoever 
sees anything besides his beloved can not see 
his beloved 54 , Hujwiri has however, quoted 
Muhammad Ibne-Wast, who said; '! never saw 
anything without seeing God therein , which 
indicates an advanced stage of contemplation m 
which the mystic sees only the agent 55 , 

Shah Latif has expressed the same 
experience in the following couplet; 

lij ijv- 

These paltry eyes of mine 

Have brought me favours grace 
If evil but before them be, 

They see love in its place' 36 . 
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Identity of Lover and Beloved. 


The concept of love with Rumi is 
unique in many ways. The greatest 
characteristic of love with Rumi is selflessness 
or absorption of the lover in the beloved II is 
the complete surrender of the love at the altar of 
beloved. Rumi in Book ! through a parable has 
stated this very systematically. A person after a 
very long time came to visit his friend and 
knocked at the door. The friend asked, who he 
was' St is T came the reply The friend turned 
him away by saying that it was not the proper 
lime, nor there was a place far such a raw 
fellow. The wretched fellow went away and after 
a long time realized his mistake. Now he came 
again fully burned and cooked and knocked at 
the door. His friend called, who is al Ihe door' 7 
He answered 'Thou are at the door'. The friend 
cried, ‘come in, Since you are I', for there is no 
room in the house for two Ms', According io Sari 
Saqti, love between two is not right until the one 
addresses the other o, ihou !\ yf a ^ 

%y u f cf'ojf 
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Now said the friend, "Since thou art l H come in, 

O myself: lhe f re is no room in the house for two Ts 

b 




y 


The double end of thread is not for the needle: 
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in as much as thou art single, come into this 
needle', 57 


Shah Latif while emphasizing the 
identity of lover with beloved has, however, 
modified the metaphor of needle in the following 


manner. 


f #• 





Unless you have made yourself slender and thin 
like needle. 

How can your beloved allow you to be rolled into 
his eyes. 5a 


Rums in Book-V has retold the slory 
of Layla Majnun in a very powerful manner and 
he has depicted how the complete identification 
of lover exists with his beloved. It is in this story 
that Majnun tells the audience that he rs not 
fearful of the lancet if it is pierced in his body T 
but what he apprehends is that if you strike me it 
will hurt or pierce Layla. Because my whole 
being is full with Layla, ^ ^ 

J_jj J> Ljl* C5 1 

‘3) <Mj I rJ 

cry 


I am afraid, o cupper r lest if you let my blood 

you suddenly inflict a wound with your lancet on Layla 

The man of reason whose heart is enlightened 
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knows that Layla and me there is no difference 

Shah Latif has also forcefully 
presented his viewpoint about the complete 
identity which exists between the Lover and 
beloved. The same idea has been expressed in 
these tines. . f _ 

lit Lp Oif’T -> 

Kill me not with dart, O my beloved 

En 

For your dwell in me, it may slrike you 

Shah Latif has given much of his 
thought to this serious issue According to him 
/ness is discernible in man, universe and God 
The r lness‘ of man is a great stumbling block in 
his spiritual progress. It has to be diluted and 
dissolved in the oneness of God * , 

O L_> 1 (Ly? * ^ 
y L»*-±5- 

Across life ocean no one yet 

With T as guide his toot hath set 
God indeed who is one 

Adorett one-ness alone. 

Take Two-ness off to burn with fire. 

Existence may man's tears require. 

This weeping should be done. 

Before oneness alone 81 . 
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The feeling of 1 tness' is almost 
universal, which is also far from reality. The 
believers of monism suggest complete identify 
between God and this universe. But Shah Latif 
would express his viewpoint as under . 

u c tifiui u 

* * * 

The universe with T doth overflow and it flaunts about 
But its own self it doth not know it is magicians speh 62 

Here again the idea seems to have 
been originated from the similar idea of Rumi 
when he refers to God as "sorcerer 1 but 
considers it to be real: / y £ 

d-*> U=u*J^ cSPy* U*L*_ 

The sorcery which God practices is real and 

fi3 

true; its wrong to call that real thing sorcery 

However, as maintained by the great 
sufi masters like Sarraj, it is only God who has 
the right to say T, That is also a very dear idea 
with Shah Lalif who has elucidated it in these 



6 > 4 

You persist in me, but T is yonder 
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Shah Lalif has also assigned special 
meaning to 'You\ as is obvious from the 
following lines. . > ^ ^ 

, ,, 

(Jz L-it£Y=\cJ 

AM beauty is yours, you are the Reality 
Else is fantasy, if you get rid of duality 

Rumi had already differentiated 
between f You‘ in the following verses. 

bj>r> 

The prophet (Saint or angelic soul) is 
you, not this (unreal) you, but the other you 
which in the end is conscious of escape 5 * 
Actually the sufis have abhorred the 
appellations of T, 'You' and ’We" and they 
prefer to refer to the Reality as 'He', According 
to the Sufis: Thou’ implies multiplicity, while 
‘He' indicates that all 'otherness is swallowed in 
God. S7 


rju&u-j ~ l 
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Prayer 


Although the importance of the 
formafly prescribed prayers has not been 
underscored by the sufis in general, they have 
considered the routine prayers as insufficient, 
and not the real object of worship As a matter of 
the fad Sufis have always stressed upon the 
spirit of the prayers then their formal 
performance Absorption in the Divines unity is 
the soul of prayers, Rumi has discussed the 
problem of 

The ritual prayer is five times (daily) as guide 
but for lovers are they who are in prayer 
continually"*. 


lyer at more than one place 

o y;p3j (<~»T Ft 
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Shah Latif also acknowledged the 
importance of ritual prayer including fasting in 
the month of Ramzan, but he held the view that 
these are not sufficient for gaining Ihe 
perception of the beloved. . 

yf ^ T i 


The prayers and fastings are good deeds indeed 
But the perception of beloved is gained through 
other way™. 


Rumi in the story of mystic Daquqi in 
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Book-lit, has expressed his views as under 



Ly> U>ol 




\ 


0 f Imam, the meaning of takbir is this; we have 
become a sacrifice, 0 God r before thee 7 '" 1 ! 


A certain man relates! h was praying 
behind Dhun-Nun, when he pronounced the 
Takbir t he cried Allah Akbar and fell in a swoon 
like a Sifeless body f 1 


It was again Rumi who suggested 
that the essence of prayers js j>eff effacement 
and self-abnegation 2 

A Persian verse of similar importance 
has been quoted in the Bayan^l AiifeerV 1 , 

i,y> ulsybjlf' 

Shah Latif has expressed exactly Ihe 

same ideas in the following verses 

j^? i V b L> o U-cjLp. 

aJ*. o (. y u ' 

So tong as you are conscious of yourself, 


It is futile to prostrate an d pray 
First annihilate your existence 
then commence your prayer"". 

r Lc^ L cj F/sb t\ L- U>U- 
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As long as you are conscious of yourself 
Your prayers go waste and futile 
First get ride of the worldly concerns. 

Then begin your prayers ?5 . 

Once Rumi was asked about the true 
nature of prayers, 'Is there any way to God 
nearer than the ritual prayer? H No' he replied, 
but prayer does not consist in forms alone 
Formal prayers has a beginning and an end, like 
all forms and bodies and every thing that 
partakes of speech and sound, but the soul is 
unconditioned and infinite, it has neither 
beginning nor end. The prophets have shown the 
true nature of prayer 76 . 

Prayer is the drowning and 
unconsciousness of the soul so that all these 
forms remain without. Al that time there is no 
room even for Gabriel, who is pure spirit. One 
may say that the man who prays in this fashion 
is exempt from all religious obligations, since he 
is deprived of his reason. Absorption in Ihe 
Divine unity is the sout of prayer'** 

Shah Latif has expressed the same 
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No more riles and litanies, not the ritual prayer even, 
Since my heart was taken away by my eagle like 
beloved 77 . 

Rumi in Book-IV has related an 
anecdote as to how the satan awakens Amir 
Muawiya al ripe time for prayer. Muawiya fails to 
understand as to why the satan had awakened 
him at proper time to offer prayers for it was 
against his nature. Finally it transpirs that it was 
true, for the satan knew that incase the prayer 
timings are lost, Muawiya would feel greater 
pinch and his consequent feeling of remorse 
would earn himgreater reward from God 

u b <— 

j tlx* 9 I 

That regret and that lamentation and that 
Sorrowful yearning would have exceeded {in value) 

Two hundred litanies and prayers^ 


Shah Lalif seems to have had the 
same idea in his mind when he said; 

- *+* / i* —’*** 


The fixed time has though lapsed, 

Lei it not be wasted 
One should not be pursued by Azazil, 

■ - 79 

Who adopted the strange tactics 
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SIMILARITY OF PHRASES, IDIOMS, SIMILES 
AND METAPHORS._ 


'Actually it would have been enou gh 
for the author of the Risalo to be familiar with 
the Masnawi alone 1 , remarked Sorely, though 
simultaneously he had confessed that it was not 
known to what extent Shah Abdul Latif was 
acquainted with the other great Persian poets 
Indeed it can be proved that Shah Latif to the 
exclusion of other Persian poets had studied 
Rumi and Rumi was greatest source of 
inspiration for him. The influence of Rumi is not 
only traceable to the extent of ideas and 
thought, rather it is so pervasive that at times he 
preferred to use some of the same words and 
terminology. 


Rumi white discussing the value of 
time with Sufis has used the words FARDA i e 
tomorrow and 'NAQD 1 or cash f as is apparent 
from the following lines, 




The Sufis is the son of the [present] time, 

0, Comrade: it is not the ruts of the way to say 


•Tomorrow'. 

Art not thou indeed a Sufi, then? that (cash) 
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which is in hand is reduced to naught by 
postponing the payment" 0 . 


Rum I at other pface has clearly 
equated love with naqd or cash. , 

i; 

In as much as the lover is intoxicated at the 
moment of immediacy (naqd), he is necessarily 
superior to infidelity and faith 0 '. 

Shah Letif has made use of these 
two words in case of Sasui. 

She waited not for 'tomorrow', 

Rather she took up ‘cash 1 (true love) with her 02 




Again Shah Latif like most of the 
sufis in general, and following Rumi rn 
particular, has discussed the issue of pari 1 (Juz) 
and the 'whole' (fru/) and their relalionshrp. In 
the same verse he has also dealt with the 
problem of 'non- existence' ( adam ), which is 
considered the last stage for the gnostics The 
great intellectual Sufi Junaid once said: 'God is 
affirmed more by not being than being' P ' 
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The ascetics have lost their individuality (pari) 
And are concerned with Ihe universal (whole) 
Their resting place Is but non-exislence (adarn} 
I can not live without them. 94 


The same debate of part versus 
whole or individual versus universal is 
repeatedly occurring in Masnawi. / ^ ■ 

ur*j~**J* J 


The lovers of the whole are not Ihose who love the pari 
he that longed for Ihe part failed to attain to Ihe whole 
When a part falls in love with a part, the object of rts 
love soon goes (returns) to its own whole* 5 


Non-existence' or ad&m is again a 
very hot topic for discussion with Rumi 
According to him the lovers and gnostics are 
characterised by their quality of non-existence, 
which is the greatest virtue on their part, , 


Lovers have pitched their tents in non-existence 
(in the World of reality H which has no servile existence) 
They are of one colour and one essence like 
non-existence**. 


It is now clear that these lines do 
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provide the backdrop in which Shah Lalif 
composed his own verse. 


In order to understand the man God 
relationship Rumi introduced the metaphor of 
fish for the human soul which lives or has itts 
being in the unfathomable sea of existence, and 


that is God 


I—* 


V " 

We are the fishes, and thou the sea of life ; 

We live by thy favour , o t thou.whose attributes 


are excellent 


&7 


Shah Latif has taken full benefit of 



still unquenched their thirst is 
The vision of beloved is more like a mirage 
Hence they are thirsty though they are in the sea 


The idea that man is a macrocosm 
and that the soul of a man is like a mirror 
wherein or through which the Reality can be 
perceived, has been a central theme for many a 
great Sufi, but more so for Rumi In this context 


aft 
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Rumi has made use of the favourite Sufi 
tradition according to which God is not 
contained by the universe but by the heart of 
faithful servant. The heart is the dwelling place 
of God; or it is, in other terminology, the mirror 
in which God reflects Himself, But this mirror 
has to be polished by constant asceticism and 
by permanent acts of loving obedience until all 
dust and rust have disappeared and it can 
reflect the primordial divine 3ight h a9 

Rumi has brought oul this point in 
the story of Greeks versus Chinese painters 
The Chinese painted very beautiful pictures on a 
wall, but the Greeks in comparison merely 
polished the opposite wall which was to catch 
the image or refleclion of these pictures, once 
Ihe curtain was removed from the middle As a 
result of the conlest; the Greeks (Rumts) were 
declared successful by the king Rumi says lhal 
the Greeks were actually the softs: 
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The Greeks, O, father are the sufis:(they are) 
without (independent of) sludy and books and 
erudition, 

But they have burnished their breasts (and made 
them) pure from greed and cupidity and avarice 
and hatreds, 

That purity of the mirror is, beyond doubt, the 
heart which receives images innumerable 
Although that form is not continued in Heaven, 
nor in the empyrean nor in the sphere of stars 
nor (in the earth which rests) on Ihe fish 
Because all those are bounded and numbered 
know that the mirror of the hearl hath no bound 
Here the understanding becomes silent or else it 
feads into error, because the heart is with Him 
(God), or indeed the heart is He. so 

Shah La t If in the following lines 
which are from Sur Suhni on the similar lines 
has declared man's hearl as mirror or, 
receptacle which could contain God, but for lhal 
El has to be cleansed and purged from the 
worldly greed and ill* founded fears and doubts 
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O, frail woman, remain committed , 
fulfill the obligations of Sahar(God) 

Get rid of the fears , doubts 
and avoid all false things 
Turn your inside into a mirror, 
and look for your beloved. 

Follow this path strictly. 

So that you may attain the contemplation 


What 

is the 

relation between 

the 

mirror and the image? Is 

God reflected in 

the 

heart or is the 

heart itself nothing but 

the 

reflection of God 




Rumi 

clarified 

the whole issue 

in 


these words 


/ .. 


__ 'l?(3 u y's-b/^\ 

i 

When the mirror of your neart becomes dear and pure 


you will behold images {which are) outside of 
{Ihe world) of water and earth. You wifi behold 
both the image and the image maker, both the 
carpet of (spiritual) empire and the carpet 
spreader 97 


Shah Latif has replied to these 
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Why go to VVankar, seek you not the beloved here? 
Nowhere else is Baloch (God) hidden, Latif declares 
Be steadfast, prepare yourself, keep firm your faith 
Peep within, find your friends place 


In the following lines, he cites 
Quranic verse, 

„ t ^ 

"cf 1 _ 

H L^o-^ c== “ 


Thy love is in thy lap then why from travellers 
dost thou make thy quest? 

Thy love's within thee! Sees't thou not'? 

This saying ponder well and know. 

She never sought the public place to ask where 
her loved one might be. 94 


Again he quotes another verse from 


the holy Quran 


_> 


. 1 . n ^ 

s AiJ t < ~r^y I <-^-2 

T t oL 


Beloved within you and you seek Him here and there 
He is ' closer to you than your vein jugular' 1 


Yourself is the hurdle between you and your 
love, 95 


According to the sufis once the 
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windows of heart has been opened as a mirror 
towards Ihe reality, the soul is enabled to gain 
full consciousness of God as the beloved In this 
regard the sufis rely on the famous tradition 



Who knows himself knows his God\ 

This haditfo is usually explained as 
alluding to the internal gnosis to know once own 
inner most self means to find that it is identical 
with God." Shah Latif has quoted this Hadith in 



Sasui became Punhoon, she lost adornment 
Who knows himself knows his God \ is the fact, 
what she was lo get at Winder, she received all here 


As to why the internal gnosis should 
lead towards the gnosis of God, Sufis refer to 
another very famous tradition; 'God created man 
in His own image/ 


Shah Latif has cited this tradition in 
the following verse in Sur Sasui, ^ 

Sasui became Punhoon, her beauty disappeared, 
God has made man in His own Image" trees 


97 
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constantly repeat. 

The love crazed one in ecstasy look beloved in 
her arms. 95 


According to Rumi, mystical union 
involves a transformation of the lovers 
pe*sonaiity into thal of the beloved The mystical 
experience transcends the logical distinctions of 
subject, object and attribute. This is how Rumi 
expresses the idea when he says^* 

Crv3 L^i 

Truly it is both Ihe water and the giver of drink 
and the drunken: all three become one when 
your talisman is shattered i.e. (when your 
illusion of individuality is destroyed) 59 


Rumi has concluded that but this 
oneness you cannot know by reasoning, Shah 
Latif alluded to this kind of oneness in Sur Suhni 
in the following lines. 

wL-» Lj^ r G^< \j 

Sahar (beloved), Suhni (lover) ^and the Sea 
(phenomena) are one and the same, 

This ineffable mystery no one can scan, 100 
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CHAPTER-V 

Conception of Love with the Sufis 

Love is universal phenomenon 
underpinnings of which we come across in the 
mystical poetry of all ages and religions In 
some poets it is so pervasive and so much 
dominating that it is almost impossible to explain 
even a single verse of their poetry without 
reference to the imagery of love Taking clue 
from the fact that love is the most powerful 
impulse in human beings, the Sufis have made 
full use of it f hence the mystical poetry abounds 
in this type of imagery. The Sufis have 
invariably adopted the intensive language of 
tove to explain their ideas, and this has given 
immense popularity to their thought beyond 
doubt. 

No doubt the idea of the divine love 
is very much contained in the Holy Quran, and 
some assorted traditions are ascribed to the 
Holy Prophet exclusively by the Sufis in this 
regard But in the history of Islamic mysticism 
the idea of efficacious or devotional love for 
God Almighty is said to have emanated from the 
utterances of Rabia, one of the earliest and the 
famous woman mystic of Basra (d 185/801) 
There could be hardly any doubt that these were 
the ideas which travelled far and wide in the 
remotest corners of the Islamic world through 
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the writings of tatter Sufis, who preserved those 
unique expressions and transmitted them in their 
entirely. The 'Tadhkirah' of Attar (d1?3GAD) 
which provides the most popular account of She 
Sufi ideas popularised her ideal of Divine love. 
With her name is generally associated the first 
enunciation in Sufism of the doctrine of Divine 
Love, which later came to be so dominant a 
feature of the movement* her short poem on this 
theme is one of the most often quoted in Sufi 
literature' 1 , 

Two ways I love thee, selfishly 
And next, as worthy is of thee, 

Tis selfish love that I do naught 
Save think on thee with every thought. 

Tis purest love when thou dost raise 
The veil to my adoring gaze 
Not mine the praise in that or this 
Thine is the praise in bolh, 1 wis'. 

From the third century onwards, it 
became almost a regular feature for the great 
Sufi masters to include a chapter on the topic of 
love arid its implications in their classical works 
on one hand, and on the other it was the mosl 
talked about subject-matter of their daify 
discussions In their enclaves Accordingly there 
are as many definitions of love as has been the 
great number of Sufi masters In fact they have 
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provided exposition of love one after the other 
and everyone perceived it according to his own 
experience It can also be said that each of them 
has narrated the experience of love in his own 
words. This great variety of definitions of love is 
no doubt confusing but simultaneously it helps 
understand the multidimensional nature of love 
Junaid (d.289/910), whc is considered as the 
great intellectual and sober Sufi once said 
'Love is the inclination of the heart ? According 
to Ibn Abd ai Samad: Love is that which renders 
blind and deaf: it makes blind to all but the 
Beloved, so that me beholds no objective but 
Him 3 . 

Love defens me to every voice but his 
Was ever love so strong as this? 

Love blinds me H and on him alone I gaze; 

Love blinds and, being hidden slay 

Another Sufi is quoted as having said 
Love is a pleasure if it be for a creafure, and an 
annihilation if it be for the creator 1 

Bayazid Bistami who preceded 
Junaid and is regarded as the leader of the 
intoxicated Sufis, defined his experience of love 
in these words Those who love God are those 
whom God loves, t fancied that 1 loved Him but 
on consideration I saw that Mis love preceded 
mine 5 . He is also reported to have uttered His 
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love entered end removed all besides Him end 
left no trace of anything else t so that ft remained 
single even as He is Single B 

These are some of the key concepts 
which are readily perceptible in the entire bulk 
of the poetry of Shah Latif and they are repealed 
more than once But these ideas make his 
conception of love very much comprehensive as 
welt as complex. We have specifically 
highlighted the idea of love with reference to 
Rabta, Bayazid Bistami and Junaid Baghdadi, as 
their ideas along with some other prominent 
Sufis certainly influenced the thought of Rumi 
and through him, these ideas reached Shah 
Latif. 


It is in light of this background that 
in the following pages, we shall examine the 
many facets of love, as depicted by Shah Latif 
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Love as affliction 


Junaid Baghdadi (d,298 / 910 ) is 
quoted as having said: ‘Tasawwuf is that God 
should make thee die away from thyself and live 
in Him' 7 , The veritable proof of this is found in 
the enigmatic personality of Hussain bin Mansur 
Hallaj (d,322/922) who went to the gallows 
smilingly in Baghdad for his utterance Anal Haq' 
or I am the truth 1 , Although it is on record that 
Mansur did meet junaid while the latter advised 
him to be extremely cautious and exercise 
restraint, for love secrets are not to be divulged 
or disclosed as this may amount to heresy 
Hussain bin Mansur whose poetry has also 
survived, in one of his famous verse throws 
open mvitation for kitting him, for he sees life in 
that killing. His famous words are: 

t • ^ 

— UVI IjjL 15^-1 yUs | 

Kill me, o my trustworthy friends, 
for in my being killed is my life. 

These words have been quoted 
verbatim at least thrice by Rumi in his Masnvi 
with great admiration for the martyr mystic. At 
one place he says: 

Slay me, my trusty friends, slay me, vile as I am: verily in 
my being slain is my life forever more. 

Verily in my death is my fife, O youth - how long shall I be 
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parted from my home until when. a 

As is weli known Mansur was 
apparently executed on the charges of 
proclaiming ‘Anal Haq' J am the truth', for 
according to the orthodox view this proclamation 
tantamounts to the negation of God and 
affirming one's self to be God. The killing of 
Mansur on the gibbet, however, immortalized 
him and since then love has been equated with 
the gaflows and in the Sufi circles this has been 
termed as the greatest test for truth and love 
Notwithstanding the mystical experience of 
Mansur has been interpreted in a different 
manner over the last millenium by the Sufis, 
majority of who have declared it be an act of 
intoxication under love or considered it to be the 
highest degree of love. The other most 
significant aspect of this utterance for which 
Rumi has provided rational justification is that 
he has interpreted it to be declaring one's self 
as naught and affirming the existence of God 
only 9 

Elaborating this idea of dying or 
Fana, Rumi at another place has made it more 
clear when he says that the lovers have to die 
every moment and that dying may take place in 
several ways, Therefore they are found ready 
with hundreds of lives to sacrifice for the sake of 
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For lovers, there is a dying at every moment, verily, the 
dying of lovers is not of one sort. 

He (the lover) hath two hundred souls (lives) from the 
soul of Guidance and those two hundred he is sacrificing 
at every instant, !a 

The fact is that this cruel aspect of 
divine love is not later addition, but it has been 
experienced from the time of earliest Sufis The 
love of God for man is, that He afflicts him, and 
so renders him improper for any but Him’ 11 

Although the ideas of Mansur were 
discussed in the eariiest standard texts on 
Sufism, such as Ta’rruf of Kababadi and Kashf- 
ul-Mahjub of Hujwirt, he was presented as 
martyr-mystic by the great Persian poet 
Fariduddin Attar (d; 1235 AD) in his celebrated 
prose work 'Tadhikiratut Au!ia\ which was the 
most widely read text by the medieval Sufis It 
was Attar, himself a great Sufi poet, who 
successfully portrayed Mansur as the martyr of 
love and the truth. Rumi who called himself as 
successor of Attar and Sanai. made some very 
serious and intelligent references aboul the 
alleged utterance of k Anaf Haq' and tried his 
level best to exonerate him from the charge of 
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heresy. The name of Mansur has been 
mentioned only once in the 'Bayanul Arifeen 
where it was also described that he had to 
undergo the punishment on the gallows for he 
had unravelled the secrets of love 1 '. 


Shah Latif who was passionate 
admirer of Rumi's Masnvi, and had assimilated 
many ideas from it, has made many direct as 
well as indirect references to the cruel aspect of 
Jove without repealing the name of Mansur He 
has perhaps better expressed the above- 
complicated ideas in a very simple language but 


with a unique imagery. c ^ . j 

't&ro L =l?5. ^ W 

if I look for head, 1 don’t find bust, if bust is there, no 
trace of head is there. 

My hands and ankles cut off but where I know not, who 
are eager for the ceremony of unity, let themselves cut 


off and ripped off. 


13 


Indeed Shah Latif has dealt with this 
ambivalent personality of Tasawwuf rather in a 
more discreet way. Instead of providing any 
justifications for his famed words '! am the truth', 
Shah seems to have declared the trials and 
tribulations as the essence of love, and 
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unequivocally termed the love synonymous wiih 
the gallows, and in this analogy he seems to 
have been inspired by the epiphany of Mansur 
Hallaj, His following verses are but indirect 
reference to Mansur and they speak volumes 
about the hardships, which one had to undergo 
white passing through the process of love^ 

_ 4 W 


Lo, the love and the gibbet are but one and the same, the 
requirement of both is full filled, only when you have 
scarified your self, H 3 r 

Lo p there is a call from the gibbet, who will accompany me 
only they will proceed, who are genuinely in love . 15 

The genuine lover, for his head care and concern has none 
He cuts it off joins if with breath as gifts then hand it on: 
Crave down to shoulders, 
from loved one then begs for lovers return , 16 

r £? l I 

. tg, -h 

To guard and preserve the head, 
the lover s business is not this- 


One of beloved's glance is worth 
so many hundred heads of his- 
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Flesh, skin and bone, and all there Is 
the least of loved one, equals not 17 


Rumi has emphatically declared that 
you can not indulge in love affair unless you are 
ready to sacrifice hundreds of heads. 






L 


You carVt undertake love with just one head, 


Again he says ^ 

One can't indulge in love with two feel 

The affair could hardly be dealt with by thousands of feet 

and heads lft 


The following hear! rending verses 
with the strong combination of the words 
'gallows and death’ are but an unparalleled 
tribute and compliment to the great marlyr- 
mystic Mansur Hallej by Shah Latif ^ 

\y 

rx T i i \ j- 


Lo, gibbet is the real ornament for lover 
Neither they fear, nor do they turn away, 

i 

for they could be blamed 

They proceed fearlessly and come on the scene 

Ever ready (hey are to be killed 

to fulfil their primordial commitment 19 
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Love is not merriment, enter this arena carefully 


who could else desire to love, 

Excepting those who are prepared to be killed: 5n 

oL^L, 

The lovers touch the podium of gallows 
considering it to be the bed stead 
They turn not their face back 

forward they proceed and go ahead . 21 

_j jo U (J IP I 

L>^ { 


The real lovers care not for their heads, 

They surrender their heads at Ihe altar of beloved 
They cut their heads from above shoulders, 
only then they ask for love . 77 



The gallows is but a best stead 

And death an experience with Ihe beloved. ,! 1 


Rumi had also declared the gallows 
to be heavenly stead, which when mounted takes 
the rider direct to heaven for the vision of the 
real beloved. 




The gallows on which we are killed is the Buraq on which 
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we ride r to Heaven', the abode ' dar ' possessed by thee is 
delusion and heedlessness ? \ 

Dhun-Noon, the great Egyptian 
(d 245/861) mystic is credited for using the 
passionate language of a devoted lover for God 
When he was presented and imprisoned he 
recited the following lines: 

You have the place of honour in my heart. 

I do not care if they reproached me for your love. 

In your Jove I sacrifice willingly my life, 

Because without you life is unbearable. 

He also said: 

However long my sickness be, this wear isome infirmity. 

Never to men will t declare 

The burden Thou hast made me bear 25 

But again it was Rumi who 
comprehended love as a most intriguing 
phenomenon with variegated aspects. In so far 
as the cause and effect of tove are concerned, 
he termed pain and anguish as witnesses, which 
constitute necessary evidence for the proof of 



Love is like the lawsuit, to suffer the harsh treatment is 
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the evidence. When you have no evidence, the lawsuit is 
lost. 7G 

Shah Latif has elaborated on this 
subject rather more vividly when he says that 
pain and sufferings provide the undeniable 
evidence or proof for the claim of love. Shah 
Latif has also used the same word ‘Dawa in the 


couplet. 


I" 


t \ I 

'U-, 'J I 


So long as blood is in your veins 
Don't make claim of any love 

Dried face with and emaciated body are the conditions, 
though the lovers don’t have anything to offer 
Yet they give in their head for beloved. 

£ LP-jf* 1 _> ISN^ J 

l(£y -V 1 o XX 
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They entered the arena of love. 

Chopping of the heads and beheaded bodies are 
but their adoration 

Verily I found them sacrificing their heads for 
the beloved/* 

Shah Latif has yet compared love 
with the deadly snake, whose venom if it bites 
leaves no one alive and the bitten person 


suffers, heavy torments 

/j u t >Ti 0^j>j L5V- <—&-?> H 
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If the fietd of love if you want to enter 
Let not the fear of death yourself deter, 

O Latif, sweet would be that beheading, 
ff your head to the beloved you give as offering 
Love is like a dangerous viper, 

Only those know who snake bites suffer 30 

The Sufis have almost unanimously 
declared love fraught with utmost dangers 
Ghazali has narrated the interesting 
conversation of Sari Saqtr with Junaid which 
reveals the most curious aspect of love: Junaid 
said, I asked Sari Saqli: Does lover feel the 
pangs of dangers. He said he does not feel 1 
asked if he is wounded by a sword? He said He 
will not feel pangs even if he is wounded severs! 
times one after another. Ghazali has described a 
queer incident whereby a lover in the bazar of 
Basrah caused his own death amidst the people 
in the broad daylight. If a man can bring end to 
his life for the sake of physical love, one can 
imagine the strength of love for God 01 , thus 
concludes Ghazali. 

Rumi In the Masnvi has narrated 
almost similar story in respect of Bayazid 
BisLami who was in the habit of exclaiming 
'Glory to me, how great I am'. His disciples 
pointed out that these words amounted to 
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blasphemy and heresy. On this Bayazid 
instructed his disciples that if he utters the same 
words once again, his disciples should not spare 
him Accordingly this was done, but nothing 
happened to him rather who attacked Bayazid 
with their daggers got themselves inflicted with 
injures. This Incident is construed to show !he 
supremacy of love over everything else and that 
love supersedes or reigns high, inasmuch as it 
works miracles. 

Shah Latif has employed the 
metaphor of butcher for beloved and has urged 
upon the lover to get prepared for being cut into 
pieces. The imagery of a beloved who pierces 
his lovers with arrows is very commonplace but 
Shah has dealt with this subject in a quite 
different and delicate manner which is rattier 
original to him. Says he;^ 

>, 1J 

oUcj-UfC oly^L. 


Strike friend thy hand raise, favour me 
hold not your hand, and should I die 
By such death I shall honoured be 


which through this world is caused 

- 1 "r, . ^ I* - * 


32 



(^JxjO U-_^ 
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If the friend out of mercy 
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were to strike the arrows of love, 

I shall not enquire after the physician 


33 


I shall live with my wounds, 

&L. 

j \j)\ _/% 

O 11^3—Lt f (3 ijpj '■t 2 ^ 'i' i ,J ^ 

The beloved calls for slaughter 
He wastes no moment to slaughter 
Do not therefore, avoid the armour of love, 

0, lover, come forward innocently, 
to encounter the ultimate fate 

•''—O'tSCUL>-" oL«>, u >j 

r i i t W | i * •* ^ — , t 
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Killing is his pastime and I Jove him. 

Vet I seek to enter the arena of love I II offer my head, 
may he be pleased to slaughter me. 


These Hoes are symbiohc with Ihe 
following imagery of love expressed by a Sufi 
saint and preserved in the tenth century text 'Al¬ 
fa ft uf 1 by Kafabadi. 'If thou should si cut me 
with affliction piece by piece, I should only feel 
towards thee the greater love on love. 113 


Longer the duration of affliction, the 
more pleasant It becomes and bearable, Tins is 
more desirable when the beloved is benl upon 
the lover's slaughter. 4 / - 

r L=^ 
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When love takes knife in butcher's hand, 

Sharp be it not. But rather may, 
its edge be blunt For then on thee, 
beloved's hands wit! longer stay 3 ' 

Dealing by the beloved is known 
Therefore the constant advise is beware or be 
bold enough to face the violence and atrocities 
of love, which surety he will perpetrate, as there 


will be no exceptiop to this rule. 

^ 






Love is not an easy going affair, 

Be careful before entering into this field 
None but who is ready to be slaughtered 
Can vie for the love. 36 

But who is that beloved, so cruel, so 
violent and so mighty. Is that he is always 
antipathetic, unkind and harsh in his attitude or 
he is sympathetic and fully aware of the agonies 
of our soul Sufis have answered that yes he is 
the most sympathetic, consoling and 
compassionate also; and that he is the real 
beloved. The answer of Shah Latif is also nol 
different from others, for he says 
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He who slaughters also takes full care, 
though he calls for slaughter 
He allures me and he pleaselh my soul 
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Love as fire 

Love as fire is almost a universal 
image and also a symbol typical of mystical love 
poetry throughout the ages. The symbol of moth 
and flame is more significant than any other 
image in the whole range of literature. The moth 
is considered as the lover who sacrifices his life 
on the light of candle. Many a poet of the world 
has dealt with this subject and Rumi is no 
exception to it, Shah Latif has also treated this 
allegory though with a little bit difference 
Normally the moth is taken as the lover of the 
flame of candle, always trying to be one with the 
flame and that is why plunges himself into the 
flames and instantaneously loses his life 
Although Rumi himself has taken the tmage of 
moth and flame from his predecessors, he had 
made some very perspicacious remarks which 
i. are highly meaningful. Says he. . - -< 

jCZct?/’ I ^(t f/f 

2 ~ A't ti 5 -1 Jj J (J?^ 

Where so ever the candle of tribulation hath been lighted, 
hundreds of thousands of loving souls are burnt. 

Those lovers that are within the house {and nigh unto Him) 
are (as) moths to the candle of the face of the friend Jn 

The Sufis have considered the 
candle light as the flame of reality, wherein the 
moth sacrifices his life to attain unity after going 
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through annihilation or Fans. In fact the simile 
of moth and candle is a vary comprehensive 
image with most of the Sufis and Rumj is no 
exception to it. In the following tines Rumi has 
provided the rationale and explained as to why 
the moth is always ready to plunge himself into 
fire, A f 






In as much as in death he sees a hundred existences 
like the month he bums away his own existence 


Rumi's conclusion is, however, more 
explicit when he observes that the moth obtains 
new life by burning himself into the fire, thus 
repeating the basic maxim of Sufis, 'dying before 
death'. 


Shah Laid in the firsl instance has 
praised the moths for their exti aordinary 
courage, for they are aware of their destination 
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The moths assembled, galhering above a raging fire, 
Heat drove them not, no fear they had, 
flames did their hearts inspire- 

Their necks they lost, and on the pyre of truth they burnt 


themselves 


42 



2 BA 


He eulogies the behavior of the 
moths, and the way they offer themselves at (he 
altar of the fire of realty. y t 

yf' I * V t 
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It you call yourself a moth, from blaze return not terrified, 
Enter by the loved one's light and be ever glorified 
You are still unbaked .... beside 
not yet with kiln acquainted are 11 


Jn yet another verse, Lalif has paid 
more glowing tributes to the moths for entering 
into furnace delightfully and diligently 

fetU* HK) 

The moths approached the blaze with heads aloft They 
jumped into the fire out of love. 

They discarded all relations and burnt themselves in the furnace A< 
t L y 

LgKptpr (>p ol ^ 1 b° <p ir~ 


What had been set ablaze within me {be my beloved) on 
his departure, has now developed into conflagration 
How can it be putout when it is being fanned by the 


beloved himself 


Shah Lalif has not confined himself 
only to the metaphor of moth, but he has also 
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advised direelly for purging oneself for fire is 
considered essential for attaining purification in 
the physical sense as well as metaphysical. 


He has considered it absolutely 
essential for the beginners to undergo the tesl 
of fire of love, so as to get ripened No one can 
qualify for meeting the beloved unless he has 
acquiesced to be roasted in the fire of love. I his 
is how he explains the process, which is no 
doubt the most painful, but intrinsically essenhal 


for the lovers: _ , . v— . ., . . 

ere.-j OTwr *rtv> 3 R? 
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If I 
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Oh, you beginner You do not fan and intensify the fire, nor 
go near it. Obviously you can not bear the fire sparks of 
love. Standing beside, how you ctaim to be a perfect smith 


It is advised, if you intend to achieve 
perfection, it is only through repealed action of 
fire, putting into water, and again facing the fire 
till the process is complete,] t T . i 

CxXj>_ l* <= I &, • e -/J> 

Himself the beloved, like a black smith melts. 

He dips me in water, and again rnyself he melt 
On me he strikes blows with his hammer. 

In his own typical manner 4& 
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Rumi has compared love with furnace 
and human soul as crucible for the same. Says 

h 6 O— / C-~ I tj-A) ■■ u k 

t .1 ~<L- " 


^ry 



My soul is a furnace, it is happy with the fire, 

Its enough for the furnace that it is the fire's house 
For love, as for (he furnace, there is something to be burned 
Any one that is blind to this is not a furnace 4 


Shah Latif has also underlined more 
or less the same idea of furnace in the following 
couplet / > 

lj> * o ti iJX" UJ 






My dear friend! Learn love-making frame the goiter's kiln. 
It burns within itself for the whole day and not yel a 
vapour comes out it 4B 


The following verse is more splendid 


and sublime in the meaning. , ^ . 

P 1 — J l .u>N=^o r “LiJt^jU 
_ jJJ <. u> p I 

When people go to steep 1 try to shut my eyes and stifle 1 
my tears like the potter's kiln. 

But soon your remembrance strikes me and I get 
rekindled. 43 


It is relevant to mention here that 
Shah Latif in line with Rumi has also used the 
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word furnace Khurah 1 more than once For 
example' 3 

The moth is a metaphor and actually 
it sets a lesson for the learner or the beginner 
as to what the love is and what are the 
implications thereof. It is in this backdrop that 
soon afterwards Shah Latif addresses the lover 



It was only yesterday (hat the beloved had taken me out 
of the oven {of divine love). 

But in order to hasten my journey towards the goal of 
unity, intensity of the fire was increased 
The fact is that the fire never leaves the lovers, as they 
incessantly roast in it. 51 


But again steady fire with pauses es 
sine qua none so as to achieve perfection of 
ripeness in love. This is how Lalif has 
elucidated this idea in the following lines 

I - <• *■ ■ 1 * 





Just as when frying pan is placed on fire, its bottom is 
scalded love to contact with it. 

Similarly my beloved has created the same situation for 
me by serving me a sip of love, which keeps the fire of 
love always burning within me. 
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Even then welcome indeed is the stow fever it caused, 
only that the beloved should not separate from me. 52 

The fire of love which started from 
heart soon spreads to every part of the body and 
finally whal the fire of love does with the lover 
has been beautifufty presented by the poet in 
the following verse. 



O f my heart is yearning and screaming, 

Ihe love fire has reached the liver and kidneys 
My whole body is hot and burning like fire, 
Touch it, if you don't believe S3 


the following lines convey more 
intense feeling of the lover, who is set ablaze 

from inside . I * j r , . . 

[j\^i ^ (V) f L U 
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I am undergoing every kind of fire, indeed I am roasting 
My heart liver and kidneys are set on fire. 

None can heal these pains, excepting my beloved. 


54 


Rumi’s constant advice is to get 
ablaze from within, for it is the fire of love which 
is to be preferred even to one's prayer or other 
religious formalities 

o (.rpG^jS u- 
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Ignite yourself with the love of fire 

Even set on pyre your thought and books 55 

I he imagery of fire is not complete 
without water. When the lover has roasted from 
inside, the thirst is unquenchable, even the 
water of seven seas is not sufficient 


The poet has depicted the condition of 
lovers in almost unsurpassable mode when he says 

oo^ ^ uL L " 
ij> Lf^ O “ ^ 

($* ^ o OTl^ 

Amidst fire I burn, roast and toss 


ITu£i 


Yet I am longing and looking for the beloved, 

Parched [ am with thirst What so ever I drink, I feel unsaliated 
Even if! drink the whole sea. it is not going to suffice as a srp ** 
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Love as Physician. 


Rumi is regarded as the great 
protagonist of love-mysticism and in one of his 
verses has very beautifully summed up love as 
the most alluring sickness but simultaneously he 
considers it to be the ablest physician who can 


cu/e alt ills. 


c 


I lA L •) LL 
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Hail, 0 Love that brought us good gain- 
thou that are the physician of alt our ills. 57 


Beloved as a healer or physician has 
been amply demonstrated in the poetry of Rumi 
and love has been described as both disease as 
well as antidote which takes very heavy toll on 
one's life but also chastises the incurable 
disease. The Sufis in general have believed in 
physical and spiritual ailments, Rumi has spoken 
in clear-cut terms about the physical and 


spiriipaj^diagnosi^when he says^ 

j o' L IU I 


}^9>j 
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Rumi, has narrated a late of the king 
and sick servant-girt as first story in the first 
book of the MasnvL The upshot of this story is 
that the love itself is a disease and the girl has 
been suffering from it and hence she could not 
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be cured by any physician whatever his caliber 
may be. Finally the king calls a brilliant and an 
experienced healer who diagnoses that the girl 
is suffering from the malaise of love, and she 
will get well only when she meets her love He 
therefore advises the king if he wants to see the 
maid healthy he will have to allow her to meet 
the beloved at least once. Accordingly the girl 
got well only when she met her beloved The 
essence of this story is that the love itself is a 
unique disease with unparalleled symptoms and 
it is also cured only by the same beloved who 
must have caused this disease. 

Shah Latif appears to be the 
exponent of similar ideas when he describes as 
to how the inexperienced physicians have rather 
increased the torments, and how iheir 
prescriptions instead of soothing have 
exacerbated the Ira vails into trauma 


This background is apropos towards 
understanding and appreciation of the following 
verses of Shah Latif. 

The company of Physicians I never relish, 

None but the frsend divine is fit to be guide; 

For my present state of health. 59 
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The physician strives and does his bes! 

To relieve my painful state 
But the friend upsets the plans. 

Taking away from the drugs, the intended effect. 50 


The malady is preferable if it is 


caused by the same beloved 

(5 


"I — 

If the friend out of mercy, were to afflicl me love-sick 
I shall not enquire after the surgeon 
I shall live with my wounds. 61 

J 'Jl/l o?—* t-> (S* )(_Zf 

. 0 Op* 

They plucked out from my soul a deep-rooted angutsh 
It was the friend who made my life. 

A constant vale of suffering. 

When people talk now of physicians 
I never relish futile advice. 62 ? 













False healers have my feebleness unmannered 
The true physicians did not come across 
But quacks employed their cauterising brand 
And brought more aches and pains than formerly 63 


Who then is the real physician? Who 
can cure the malady? It is the beloved and. 
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therefore, the love stricken pahent prefers to 
suffer but he waits for him. He makes it a reason 


so that he is visited by his love as he alone will 
make him hate and hearty Says Latif 
do LJ* ^ ISL_^; 

Oh thou Physician, give me not the dose 
That maketh we If For t shall then be strong 
To ask of me how now my illness goes 
Then never friend may properly chance along 63 


It is this stage, when the beloved 
alone becomes the cure, and the healer. 


No more prescriptions of the doctors. 
Only the beloved can heaf and cure. 


Finally, Shah makes no secret of II 
that the real physician is God almighty He being 
the cause of causes, had made me suffer and 


now he is the one, who can cause deliverance 

->1>J L-r-^U| -* i 

t/\ U* 

Thou art the friend, the Healer thou. For every pain the remedy, 
Cure for my hear!, thy voice alone, the only cure it is for 


me. The reason why of call for thee is none can cure my 
heart but thou 64 
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Love as wine. 


Although the language of all mystics 
is not the same, the Sufi imagery employed by 
the mystical poets of all ages has almost a 
common terminology and semantics 
Nevertheless the interpretation of Sufi poetry 
has engaged great minds through out the ages 
As a result ol this it is now generally agreed that 
for the mystics, the beloved is God, the cup 
bearer Is their leader, wine is the truth or their 
mystical experience Their drunkenness is their 
ecstasy and the state of unconsciousness is the 
absorption of their brain in the unique and Real 
existence. Abu Nasr Sarraj 6 * (d378/98B) and 
Qushatry (d.465/1072) the two most celebrated 
and earliest writers on Tasawwuf have quoted 
many Arabic poems in this connection and at 
many places have made it clear that common 
people are intoxicated due to the drinking of 
wine cup, but the select are intoxicated by the 
divine cup bearer himself, God Almighty "" 

Ghazali (d.505/111 1 AD) and Hujwiri 
(d,464/1071 AD) who are contemporary and are 
known for their impeccable and erstwhile 
approach in the hislory of Sufism have also 
interpreted the poems of wine imagery in the 
same spirit, In his monumental work on the 
religious sciences ‘lhya\ Ghazali has quoted the 
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following couplet of Junaid Baghdadi, the great 
intellectual leader of the Sufis 


i drank it again and found my salvation 
I got taste and drank with satisfaction. 


Again Ghazali in his Persian ' Kimya - 
e-Sa adat r has referred to Ihe following typical 


verse: 


I 

■I tj/d i— ~l—f ij> 



The one who has not entered tavern is irreligious, 
For, to be inside tavern is the basis of religion ss 


Ghazaii has emphasized that this 
verse can't be taken in its literal meaning 
According to him, such verses for the Sufis 
meant and implied something esoteric, more 
nominal than phenomena] 


Hujwiri, the author of 'Kashful 
Mahjub', has cited many verses of wine imagery, 
both in Persian as well as Arabic. At one place, 
after having referred to the ascension of the 


Holy Prophet, he has quoted the following verse 



He drank cups after cups but neither the wine consumed 
nor the vision came to an end 59 
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H Is in light of these works of the 
great Sufis, that an exclusive vocabulary of 
mystical poetry has been worked out and 
according to which Shared or wine implies 
ecstatic experience due to the revelation of the 
True Beloved, destroying the foundations of 
reason, Saqi (wme-bearer) is Reality, as loving 
to manifest itself In every form that is revealed, 
and Jam or cup means the revelations of Divine 
Acts. Also 'KharabaV or tavern implies Pure 
Unity 'Wahdaf undifferentiated and unqualified, 
hence Kharabat* tavern-haunter is to be 
interpreted accordingly. 70 


The classical Mystical Persian poetry 
is very rich in this respect and this kind of 
poetry reached its pinnacle in the works of Omar 
Khayyam, Rumi and especially Hafiz ShrrazL In 
the literary history of Smdhr Shah Lafif is the 
first who introduced lofty ideas of wine poetry, 
and as it appears, he must have done it under 
the influence of Rumi as there are many 
allusions and inferences which bear strong 
resemblance between Rumi and Shah Latif 
Their basic approach is almost same in tenor 
and tone According to Shah Latif this wine is 
altogether different from the common one, as it 
puls one on the path of merifat or gnosis It is 
very bitter to test, and is rather poisonous and 
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only those persons can venture to undertake it 
who would not care for their fife ^ } r . 

{ 1 ■ (jL^= > p r ^_ A v I 
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if sipping halh Ihy fancy led 
Hie wine shop is the place for thee. 
Beside the wine jar lay ihy head. 
And, yielding it in bargain fee, 

Quaff many cups of wine instead' 1 



i» r 


I he wine is so dear and precious 
that it can be sought in exchange for one's life 
whichjs thought invaluable I > i 

u tfv_, |_> 
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Set not Jove's store against the wine 
Nor could wine dear at such appraise, 
Prepare that hand for culling, thine, 
The wine shop is the place for them, 
Who by the wine- jars end their days . 72 


Rumi compared this wine with poison 
and he made it known that it is life killer, but 
even than it is to be preferred and only such 
drunkard can enjoys it who are used lo it and 
know its worth and value. 
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No drink sweeter than this poison did f see, 
No health lovelier than illness did I see 73 


Shah Latif has also preferred the 
metaphor of poisonous or the bitterest wine and 
declared it more valuable than the ordinary wine 
for the drunkards, who get struck with more 
appetite when they see its colour or get its 
aroma, they enjoy it in unlimited quantities Even 
if they receive any torments, they prefer to hide 
thenrunstead of revealing them to the public. 

^ Lt 

%jy 

The poison-drinking lovers, lured 


By poison sweet, drink more and more, 

To bitterness of total cup, the poison-drinkers are inured, 


Though wounds are festering, and uncured. 
No whisper to tile vulgar goes. 74 


According to Shah Latif Ihis wine 
does not cause intoxication, which is the normal 
characteristic of the grape wine instead this 
wine causes ecstasy and rouses the longing and 
Eove of the truth. So in terms of cause and 
effect, this wine is quite different, Rumt was fully 
conscious of this fact, and he had therefore 
vehemently presented his viewpoint about this 
kind of wine in these lines. 
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This wine that thou dnnkest is forbidden. 
We drink none bul a lawful wine rr ’ 



Especially consider the effect of this (spiritual) wine 
which is from the jar of Baia'-not the wine where of the 
intoxication last only one night. 75 


So Rumr has clearly differentiated 
between the two wines. For him the Quran also 
referred to the special wine which wifi be 
enjoyed by the believers in the heaven. After 
quoting from the Quran, he cites a part from 

£1 . 

God , hath a wine that he hath prepared for His friends 
when they drink it they become intoxicated and when 
they become intoxicated they are purified 7B 

According to the long established 
tradition in the Sufi poetry, Wine or Sharab or 
May is equated with ecstatic experience due to 
the revelation of the true beloved, which 
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destroys the foundations of reason. 


77 


II is in this perspective that there is 
preaching in the Sufi poetry to yearn even for 
just one sip. This is how Shah Latif puts it when 
he says: * ^ ^ x . 

■T 

0, lover pursue the trek of your beloved. 

May he be pleased to offer you a drink, 

Sip of which is but pure and strong 

Do not save your head, if you want to be near him. 70 



The above verse shows the deep 
understanding of Rumi's imagery by Shah latif. 
which is but refleclton of the following lines of 



lovers drain the cup of joy at the moment when the fair 
ones slay them with their own hand 7 * 

These lines may be read in 
conjunction with another verse of Shah Latif 
wherein he has clearly spoken of being slam a! 
the hands of the beloved and termed this action 
to be very pleasant for the lover 



Shah Latif in Tama/» kalyan' has 
referred to an Indigenous tale of 'Mokhi and 
Matara' which means tavern owner and 
drunkards a Eegend of semi historical nature As 
the story goes, Mokhi was an old lady who 
owned a tavern shop which catered the needs of 
the drunkards of the area. Soon her shop 
became the center of great drunkards who would 
visit her any time to quench their thirst. Once 
when the drunkards had gathered and demanded 
of cups after cups so much so that she was short 
of the wine, she opened one very old earthen jar 
lying sealed in a corner and offered I he same to 
them. Bui Ihis wine had become poisonous as 


some snakes had fallen into it The drunkards 
gulped it without any hesitation bul soon they 
fumbled and died on the spot. Shah latif has 
played upon this imagery very artisticafty and 
composed some very beautiful verses, which 
afso reveal as to how the wine was prepared in 
those days He terms the wine very old but so 


blissful that whatever its cost but the drunkards 
^ would not hesitate. It was this wine which was 
even costlier than one's life 

lf you a drought desire to tavern find your way 
Thy head do sever, and that head beside barrel lay; 

Only when you have this price !o pay 
then few cups you may quaff. y „ 

(jry* (5^-^ Lp"T-t 
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Make a deal with the wine dealer, 
though it may oe at Ihe cost of your head 
Turn away not your face from him. 

For that cup is reaify priceless e 1 

In the classical Persian poelry the. 
spiritual guide is considered to be the tavern 
owner and only he is regarded as the authorised 
person to offer cups 1o the novices, it is Ihe 
precondition of obtaining a goblet from this 
spiritual master to lay one s all belongings at his 
feet, nay even one’s life should be rendered at 
hts disposal, It is only then I hat one can attain 
the real ecstasy or the trance of Ihe wine So. 
this is not a man made wine but as repeatedly 
clarified by Rumi that it is Godly wine, which is 
to be administered by the men of God Shall 
Latjf seems to have adopted this symbolism 
directly from the Persian poelry and here he is 
so much impressed by the Persian traditions that 
in few verses he even quotes the Persian words 
verbatim in his vepses. 

, L(J j r (S ( ^ AP 

Smilingly and joyfully they gulp the bitterest wine, 

Oh r cup bearer rise and offer some more 
They won't be satisfied with that cup only, 
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As they hence targeted the full barrels B? 

In this context it must be pointed out 
that the Hindi poetry with which Shah Latif was 
conversant or which was recited in his presence 
is devoid of this kind of poetry Even otherwise, 
Hindi poetry in general lacks the sophisticated 
wine poetry, It is Arab-Persian tradition which is 
very rich and Shah Latif can be credited with 
introducing this kind of poetry into Sindhi 
language as none of his predecessor like Qazi 
Gadan, Shah Karim, Shah Lutfulfah Qadri or 
Shah Inat had ventured in this field 

In the Sufi terminology it is now 
established that the cup bearer is the spiritual 
guide who has the right and only he knows what 
is the prerequisite for the follower The follower 
has but to surrender himself completely at the 
will and mercy of his guide and in this regard he 
has to lay down his life even if it is so desired or 
directed by the spiritual master It is the sincere 
observation of the advice that would enable the 
novice to attain perfection In faith and practice 
The most famous couplet by Hafiz which 
reiterates that If the guide asks the follower to 
soak the prayer rug with wine, the latter should 
nol hesitate; for the guide is not unaware of the 
intricacies of the spiritual path, 
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In one of the exquisite verses Shah 
Latif has referred to the queer phenomenon that 
the wine sellers who are the agile and 
experienced ones can turn the poisonous wine 
into pure honey and hence it is advisable to visit 
them and drink at their hands whatever they 

° U 

Through Sheer hard work, they turn killer poison into honey, 
You also visit them, and have some quaffs, C3 


Rum! in the Masnvi has narrated an 


anecdote whereby an amateur disciple objects Id 
the behaviour of his spiritual guide who is in Ihe 
habit of visiting wine seller's shop. He tells this 
story to his colleagues who don't agree with him. 
Finally on his instance they go after their Shaikh 
to check him while the latter is actually in the 
wine shop, But when they checked the jars of 
the wine seller they found all but full of pure 
honey, 64 


Shah Latif has beaulifulfy 
summarized the whole ides in the following 
couplet. t ^ A 
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Even a drop of that wine Is invaluable, 

So is the yearning a great fortune 

Our prayers are fulfilled, when we behold our beloved 
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This verse is comparable with that of 
Rumi wherein he had encountered with the wise 
as prayers and the occasion a great fortune. 
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DIVINE LOVE 

According to the most celebrated 
Sufi maxim it is the love of God which ultimately 
pervades and prevails upon every other Kind of 
love Love is the genesis, the origin and the very 
cause and effect of every activity in this 
universe. This has been the most favourite 
axiom with Sufis of all generations, and for all of 
them fove is one and same which is the essence 
of God. 'Divine love pervades the comas which it 
created. All things, however, diverse they may 
seem, are ruled by that essential principle and 
moved to work in common for its fulfillment 
There are variegated inlerprelations of this 
doctrine, which have been traced to the Holy 
Quran on one hand, and on the other these have 
been considered as an echo of the Neo-Platonisl 
ideas. Even some of the ideas of the great 
intellectual Sufi Junaid are suggested to have 
originated under the Neo-Pialomc influence 
especially his theory of Mithaq, the primordial 
convenanl with God According to Junaid, there 
are two types of existence, the one being divine 
existence or existence in Him, which is timeless 
and which we had before our coming over here, 
and the other being existence in this created 
world. This idea of a pre-existence of the soul is 
termed as the offshoot of Pfotinous' (d.204 270 
AO) ideas, though the derivation of this theory 
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has been laslly made doubtful. 

After Junaid, A1 Ghazali and Rumi 
have spoken at length about this primordial 
covenant of man with God. Rumi has proved to 
be a great creative genius in expressing some 
very fine ideas, which he has very conveniently 
based upon the words used by the Holy Quran in 
this regard II is narrated in the Quran that when 
God created the souls, they were confronted at 
that very moment with the question 'Am I, not 
your lord?', ‘Alast-o-birabikum 1 All of them 
replied 4 Sa/a r , which means yes' The Persian 
Sufis have however made out a pun of Ihts word 
as in Persian 'Bala 1 means affliction' So 
according to Rumi, the primordial covenant 
implied the stale of union and the creation of 
souls or coming into this world means the 
separation of souls from God hence suffering 
and affliction also. Although the words have 
been interpreted in many a different way by a 
great number of Sufis ail over the ages, Shah 
Latif has treated these words as the earnest and 
sincere allegiance of love by the souls with their 
creator God Almighty. His approach is very 
simple but also reminiscent of Rumi rn many 
respects 

The r $ur Marui T by Shah Lai if is I he 
best illustration of the primordial covenant. 
Marui, a beautiful maid is brought forcibly from 
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an idyllic environment of the desert and against 
her wishes she is kept at far away place by the 
ruler of the time Umer Soomro, who intends to 
marry her But she is already betrothed in her 
own community with one person namely KheE 
This engagement was the sublime covenant for 
her to be fulfilled, Shah talif is fully convinced 
that this engagement was a pre-eiernal 
concordance of souls which even preceded the 
words, Kun, Fayakoon\ 09 Quranic words which 



symbolise the beginning of the universe 

^ s' * * ^ 


When *Be h was not yet said, nor was 


there flesh-bone scheme or plan 


When Adam had not yet received ins form, was not yet man, 
Then my relationship began, my recognition too, 00 


He further say s:^ . o ( ~ | 


Am I not thy Lord? Came a voice, a voice so sweet and clear. 
And I said, yes' with all my head, when I this voice did hear 
And with bond I did adhere that movement to my love * 1 


Shah Latif goes one step further 
when he declares the human soul to be in chains 
and bondage on this earth, and therefore, the 
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mankind has lo struggle to free itself from these 

chains and fly heavenward lo meet its real 

^beloved: ^ i . * 

^ ^ <- r " ^ 

^x-v^ .O- ^ir-* hy u 


A prisoner 1 by a destiny else who would want these forts 
'We nearer then thy life’s vein are' to that love I will flee 
when wilt I be from mansions free and reach my Mam sweet ' 


He explains the idea once again in a 


lovely manner: . > 





Prior to the order Be' when there was no human dream of life 
1 had full exposure of me beloved verily I enjoyed his company 


Here one can see that Shah Latif has 
clearly implied the state of spiritual pre¬ 
existence when all the souls had undertaken to 
be obedient and bound down with the 
commandments of God. Furthermore, it was 
essentially a love-relationship between man and 
God, and here Sufis in general have construed 
the existence of pre-eternal love. They have 
further implied that it is the love which is the 
essence of the whole creation. In support of 
their argument the eminent Sufis including Rumi 
have been always fond of quoting this famous 
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Hadith Qudsi also. 


11 ,— \ | 



lr^ C _ 


r l was a hidden treasure, I wanted to be known therefore I 
created the universe, 

The other most favourable traditions 
on this subject with the Sufis, of course, 
including Ruml and Shah Latif are; 




r Every thing shall return to its origin' 


<■) 


' i-C 


cy 




'The pen dried after writing'. 95 

Rumi in light of the above tradition 
has time and again referred to the primordial 
covenant between man and God as essentially 
the love relationship which implies complete 
servitude and surrender He has also alluded to 
the day of covenant as festival, when the 
gnostics were granted the wine of love, that first 
sip from the eternal cup of happiness, suffering 
and longing which should mark Ihetr lives until 



The spirit of that one who at the time of Am I not {your Lord)? 
Saw his lord and became selfless and intoxicated 
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Anyone who has dreamed on the day of A fast 

He is drunken in Ihe path of devotional works, drunken 

Rumi goes to the extent of clarifying 
that man in this world will be obedient and 
subservient provided he had undertaken the 



He who has not dreamed such a dream in 

Alast does not become a servant and seeker of God in this world 

In Sur Sohni. however Shah La'if has used 
another word Mithaq 1 , which is also of the Quranic origin 
and refers to the primeval understanding of man with his 
crealor and implies contractual obligations on the part of 
soul. The allegory employed in Sur Sohni is more 
powerful than one can imagine, for here. Sohni is 
apparently wedded wife of Dam, but she justifies 
her meeting with her beloved Sahar on the plea 
that from the day one, rather from the day of 
Mithaq she belongs to him In the proverbial 
sense, the reunion of the human soul with his 
origin, at the cost of one's physical fife has been 
forcefully presented here. This is how shah Latif 
has explained the idea 


96 
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When the call J Am f not your lord was orchesirated 
On that day of Miihaq, I was engaged with Mehar 
So how could I retreat now 
From the words inscribed on the Tablet rfCf 


Both Rumi and Shah Latif have 
convincingly set forth the doctrine of the divine 
origin of the soul, Sts descent to the material 
world, its earthly life and its final return to its 
ultimate home 1im 


The Sufi tradition in general has laid 
great emphasis upon the divinity as beauty, and 
this aspect of divine beauty is more accentuated 
in Rumi's poetry. Thus Rumi's universal 
perception of God is that of absolute beauty and 
everything in the universe represents the 
configuration of his love, Rumi has enshrined 
this idea in the following verse very cleaily 

^ I ^ 


D ? 




The beloved ss all and the lover a veil, 

the beloved is living and the [over a dead thing: mi 


In another verse Rumi has defined as 
to who is the Real lover and what is his nature 
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He is a (over of Ihe universal, and he himself is the universal. 
He is in love wilh them self and seeking his own love. [D? 


In the 'Bayan ul Arifeen' after having 

quoted the famous Hadtth 'Kunt Kanzan 

following verse of Shah Karrm has been 

recorded, r> > , < ? i 

\ ^ CJ> LbjLw U 

cj > L(n_i l > L cj> 4>oif 

He himself is the king H and Himself Ihe envoy sent 
He himself receives the only and accredits himself 1tn 


Inspired by the ideas of Rumi and 
Shah Karim on the above topic, Shah Laltf has 
expressed^hrs views as* under ^ 

L ^ (jl J L lS^-— ^ L 


He is the lover of himself, He himself is the beloved 
He has created Ihe beautiful ones, and He is Iheir lover 101 


Here is an indication as to what is 
that beauty? Its none excepting the all pervading 
beauty of God, who is the beloved par 


excellence, r . > < . j, t 

JL^ tyL L ,V r 


He is the mighly and majestic, he is the essence of beauty 
He himself is the beloved, and himself the sublime beauty 
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He fs the master, as well as the follower 

He is, His own manifestation 

Every secret is discernible, but from within 05 

There is a celebrated tradition with 
the Sufis, 'God is beautiful and loves beauty', 
and Shah Latif has expressed the quintessence 
of this tradition in the above verse without 
particular reference. 

Rumi has gone to an extreme when 
he interprets the Mithaq r or the promise by the 
souls to be a universal phenomenon, applicable 
virtually to everything in Ihe universe The often- 
quoted tradition regarding the creation of 
universe according to him contemplates the love 
relations between every atom of the universe 
and its creator, It is in this sense that the love of 
God precedes human love t in other words 
absolute love belongs to Him, Human love, 
infinitesimal in nature, is but reflection of God's 
love Rumi, for this idea is largely indebted to 
Bayazid Bistami whom he admired the most 

Bayazid regarded Mithaq as the pre¬ 
eternal compact between God and man and its 
honor in the mystic s interior life T0G . According to 
Bayazid its is not the human love turning into 
God's love, rather it is God's love inspired in the 
hearts of the mystics. Those who love God are 
those whom God loves, "I fancied that I loved 
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Him but on consideration I saw that His tove 
preceded mine.! Rumi, following Bayazid, says 
that the soul s love of God is God s love of soul, 
and that in loving the soul God loves Himself, 
for He draws home to himself that which in its 
essence is divine k07 


Rumi proceeds further by laying 
emphasis that love' is the most dominant 
attribute of God and not the 'fear 1 , and thal 
since love is His attribute, there can be no limit 


to it 


Gs I L> L>>J< 



Know, then, that tove mahabbat and excessive love ishq 
loo, is an attribute of God: fear is not an attribute of God, 
0, honoured, Sir. 106 


Although, the love of God is infinite 
and that of man infinitesimal yel when that love 
overtakes any body, it virtually becomes 
limitless, unfathomable and immeasurable^ 

r~* 

Love is not contained in speech and hearing; 

Love is an ocean whereof the universe, a cosmic force l0 ^ 


It is finally this divine nature of love, 
which makes it omnipotent in the universe, a 
cosmic force, devouring almost anything. 
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r-' L> i^L (j Lg jj S> 


Everything except love is devoured by love; 

to the beak of lover the two worlds are (but) a single grain. T1D 


Shah Latif's perception of love is 
also not different, as it would emerge from his 
following verses, 

, (J^&L Cr^ ct t 

41 >— i- ^ 7 u 

Neither there is end to the sufferings, 
nor the yearning has a limit 
Indeed love is not a numeral 
It can come to an end by itself only. 111 


Rumi was Ihe great protagonist of 
idealist love when he preached thal there can be 
no particular form of that beloved 


£—> LeJ* JJ>2 ) 




- . °_x^ !u ' r s i ) 

oUJis tfbisu; 16 -^c O 


His love is manifest and his Beloved is hidden. The friend 
is outside (of the world) but his fascination is in the world 
That which is the object of love is not the form, whether it 
be love for (the things of) this world or yonder world 1 ' ? 


Shah Latif ingeniously alluded to that 
formless beloved when he said: 
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c th? ''job? 

^ jj?/r'y>-^\ lTt'* c^y 251 i C£ ' 

fl ■’' 

Neither any dimension is visible, nor any form is perceptible 
No trace of face is discernible nor any picture attributable 
This is but clever game, which blind people can t perceive 1 n 

(j^^cS r {J> ty^j? 

Go not after the appearance of things 
If you are in search of beloved 

This is a parody which will never be resolved by you 1 n 


Both Rumi and Shah Latif are, 
however, unanimous when they declare that the 
creation of universe, and especially, that of 
human being is an act of love on the part of God 
and that it is love which elevates the man and 
brings him in a position of communion with God 
But this love in human beings whatsoever its 
degree is caused or inspired by God only Love 
is prerogative of God only and man will also 
come under its sway only when God has willed 
so, 'What attracts lover to beloved and vice 
versa, and harmonizes and united them, is 
nothing lhat exists in the phenomenal world it is 
the "non-existent\ Essence and Reality which 
mystic knows by the name of love In the 
beloved if appears under the aspect of lordship 
and self-sufficiency, and in the lover it takes the 
form of servitude, abasement, and tribulation"* 
Rumi makes this point clear when he says 
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No lover in sooLhe. is seeking union without his loved 
one seeking him. 116 

The thirsty man is moaning 0 delicious water? The wate« 
moans too, saying 'where is the water drinker'? 

The thirst in our souls is the attraction exerted by the 
water we are It's, and It is ours, 117 

Shah Latif in Sur Sasui has 
vigorously brought this aspect of love under 
discussion, and he seems to agree with Rumi, 



Let Sasui go into wilderness, for the sake of beloved. 

For those who are thirsty inside, water is also thirsty for them 

But this love is not confined to Sasui, 
its intensity shows that it can not be ihe voice of 
a feeble soul like Sasui En fact Sasui is 
overwhelmed or overpowered by ihe omnipotent 
love. 
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M 

Lo, there is a call in the wilderness, 
like a voice of music instrument 
People think it is the voice of woman, 

Nay, it is the noise of love. 11 s 


The Sufis in general, and Maufana 
Rumi and Shah Latif in particular have 
considered love to be the metaphysical reality 
According to Rumi, the whole universe is subject 
and subservient to the rule of love. God has 
accordingly ordained everything to be in pairs, 
for love is the underlying principle and working 
force behind the universe. To Rumi, the 
examples are manifest and multiple in nature, so 
much so that, the sky appears him to be a male 
and the earth a female, God is the source of all 
this phenomenal love and himself an absolute 
love, it is this concept of love which makes it 
omnipotent and omnipresent in the universe 
Shah Latif seems to have subscribed to this 


viewpoint as under. ^ 

_jr >_a^ aJ C t p~f* 

From unity became the multiplicity. 

Multiplicity and the unity are but one whole 

Indeed the Reality is One, so be not confused with any plea, 
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I swear all this humdrum, Is but due to the beloved r?0 

The idea in more simplified form is 



Countless are your manifestations. 
Innumerable are thy attributes, 


Though the life is similar in every body, 

Yet how different is one from the other 

0, my beloved 1 wonder, 

how to extol thy numerous aspects. 1?1 

Both Rumi and Shah Latif, however, 

assign special position to man in the creation of 

the universe Both rely and quote the famous 

traditions, whereby man is declared to be the 

epitome of the creation ( ^ 

Qjs ^ L_j ]Jj 

Man is my secret and I am his secret’. 


Shah has quoted this tradition 
verbatim, , > 

He is not separate from this (man) 
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nor he (man) is disjunct from Him (God). 

Man is my secret and I am his, understand this mystery 
indeed this has been the constant talk 
by the Scholars and the gnostics 177 

Rumi has hinted at the same idea in 
these words - 

{j~ — (? 2 1 — (3 ( 5 ^ Lai I 

There is a union beyond description or analogy 
between the lord of man and the spirit of man '' 

Rumi, who was the great apostle of 
love in the story of Moses and Shepherd', has 
described the real nature of iove between man 
and God r 

Once prophet Moses came across a 
shepherd who was addressing God in these 
words; O t God, where art thou that i may 
become thy servant, comb thy hair, wash thy 
clothes and kill thy lice. Kiss thy hands and rub 
thy feet' Moses rebuked him and asked him not 
to repeal the same words, as it amounted to 
heresy and invited the wrath of God The 
shepherd felt distressed and in desperation went 
into the desert. 

Soon afterwards Moses received the 
revelation that his action was not approved by 
God as instead of drawing his servants nearer to 
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God, he was berefiing them. He was caveated 
that the love of God ts not confined to Ihe 
particular form or formalities, no particular 
language is prescribed to express your 
servitude. Mere rituals are meaningless H is the 
passion of burning in love, which counts with 
God, It matters not whether one speaks Hindi or 
Sindhi. All that matters is the real passion and 
love'. Moses after hearing all this from God 
rushed after the shepherd lo show his change of 
conviction and respect towards him 

Finally when Moses traced ihe 
shepherd, he found him on high pedestal of 
communion with God t as the tatter had crossed 
the limits of humanity Nasut and entered the 
precints of Lahut divinity 

Jn the words of Rumi. 

May the divine nature be intimate with my human nature 1 " 5 ' 1 


The crux of the whole story is that 
the true love of God is no! restricted to any 
particular norms or rules, as it is purely and 
solely the matter of heart, and that the true love, 
whatsoever its form or language is also 
reciprocated by God Almighty This is Ihe main 
argument of Rumi, when he says in the same 
story. _ 

'j 
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Within the Kaabah, the rule of Qibia does not exist: 
What matter if the diver has no snowshoes? r?5 


Shah Latif had to say 

,u * 





The face of my beloved is prayer niche 
and the whole world a mosque r 
l.o f every where is magnificent Himself, 
In which direction I should pray? 126 


In the same story, Rumi draws the 
conclusion that when the blasphemy of the 
shepherd has been rewarded by God by 
elevating his position, this implies thal his 
blasphemy was preferable, which was. however, 
based on altruistic love, Rumi praises this kind 
of blasphemy in these words t ^ 



Your blasphemy is (the true) religion, and your religion is 
the light of the spirit, You are saved, and through you a 
(whole) world is in salvation. 177 


Shah Latif's following couplet could 
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probably better be explained in the backdrop of 


above story and the verses of Rumi. 

/f ^ <■ '' ■ 5 >*. u= 


Lei you be an infidel, leave the religious law aside 

Make your heart conversant with duality 

May be you attaining the proximity of beloved 17?l 

In this context it is relevant to 
mention here lhat Kufr r is a technical term with 
the Sufis which signifies the mystical experience 
wherein the mystic is no longer aware of any 
thing other than God and in which he sees 
everything as one without any differentiation. 179 
Similarly the hypocrisy of those who know God 
is more excellent than the sincerity of those who 
still are seeking Him. 13D 

Amir Khusro (1235-1325 AD), the 
great Persian poet of the medieval India and the 
ablest disciple of the venerated saint of the Sub- 



I am infidel of love, no need of becoming Muslim 
My every vein lias become a string, no necessity of 
threads and cord 131 
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Accordingly for Softs, gnostic's 
infidelity is the same as true Islam or even 
better than one's normal faith, Shah Latif is fully 
conversant with this ideology of Sufis, "cr win eh 
he provides the following reasoning 




^ ( 's'A L [O-* (h> —A 

-Ji> lUtr-r 1 


A habitual finds satisfaction in his habit, 


Beauty of the Truth is not appreciated by an amateur, 
This is how for the mature ones, 
infidelity is equivalent to true faith 


ft is interesting to compare the idea as well 
as the vocabulary of this bait with the following verse 



Whatever an ill man takes become illness, (but) if a 
perfect man takes infidelity, it becomes religion m 


It is however, divine love which is always 
supreme and subdues every thing else in the nature 
Accordingly Sufis of all ages including Iqbaf (d 193B) in 



If not, then Muslim is infidel and pagan too. ' iA 
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CHAPTER-Vl 

The Sufi Path and Shah Abdul Latif, 


According to the Sufi doctrine, 
spiritual progress can be considered as a full- 
fledged journey, the destination of which is none 
else but God almighty, whom they would identify 
as their beloved. They are further agreed on the 
pomt that just as [earning or acquisition of any 
discipline without a teacher is not possible, so a 
spiritual teacher is sine qo none for initiating (he 
process, and it culminates in the perception of 
the real beloved who is God Almighty, in fact the 
Sufis consider thus whole process more of a 
training cum-acquisition having its own rules or 
principles. They have been of the view that their 
knowledge is scientific in so far as it can not be 
acquired without observance of the specially 
designed practices. They base the premise of 
knowledge on their own experiences, though 
these experiences are confined to them as a 
class only, In support of their contention, tfie 
whote range of Sufi literature can be cited as 
strong documentary evidence 

However the most important verity 
which has attracted the attention of atl Sufis 
alike, right from the earliest times to the present 
day is that they have found and experienced the 
human soul to be the receptacle of Godly truths 


and capable of attaining union with God Beside 
the all-capable soul, there is nafs or 'self in 
every human being, diametrically opposed to the 
activities of soul. The desired progress of the 
sout can only be achieved when the nafs 
remains subdued or is overcome by the ever- 
strong soul. The Sufi texts are full with the 
details of spiritual journey of the soul towards 
God, also commonly referred to as Tanqat\ the 
path,that can not be traversed without the able 
guidance of Pir-e-Tariqat or spiritual preceptor, 
master, mentor or guide. Although the soul is 
inherently capable, it has to be initiated, trained, 
polished and perfected to receive the glimpse of 
the Truth, the Reality, who is none else than 
God Himself At this initial stage the intending 
Sufi is called Safik which literally means 
'traveller' and the path is accordingly known as 
‘Suiuk'. The journey on the spiritual path es by 
no means an easy affair,so that any individual 
soul can undertake especially without a 
preceptor or a guide, for it Is a complete 
doctrine and it has its own methods and 
techniques. 'The first and foremost step 
considered absolutely necessary in this regard 
is that the disciple should seek n preceptor and 
put himself entirely under his guidance. For, if 
the disciple does not do that and relies entirely 
on his own initiative and efforts he is never 
going to succeed The disciple who has no 
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preceptor finds Satan himself acting as 
one.Without a preceptor no disciple can achieve 
more than the mastering of industrious 
techniques of piety which by them selves never 
lead to his seeing the tight and achieving an 
experiential contact with the creator.’ 2 The Sufis 
have therefore, laid great emphasis on the 
indoctrination of their principles. In this sense 
initiation of an individual on the path is an 
indoctrination, and from this point of view Sufism 
is but an indoctrination 

The phenomenon of spiritual 
leadership and their followers or disciple- 
preceptor relation is as old as Sufism ilself fn 
fact the evolution of Sufism owes its existence to 
this single most strong institution, and its future 
also depends on its continuance Although, Hie 
earliest Sufis were basically ascetics and in the 
peculiar socio-political environments they 
attracted the attention of the people, yet they 
inspired the confidence of the masses, and 
people on their own converged at their 
sanctuaries. This is how over a period of time 
many spiritual leaders came to be known for 
imparling the spiritual training Hujwiri, 
(d.470/1072) himself an accomplished Sufi 
master and author of the most celebrated 
treatise on Tasawwuf identified as many as 
twelve different schools of the Sufis, mostly 
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designated after the names of their great 
teachers or founders 1 

The Sufi tradition envisages the 
spiritual journey on the path to be punctuated 
with stations and states, though not exactly like 
the milestones indicating the towns and cities on 
any highway. The Sufi masters are almost 
unanimous in recognising the stations {Maqam) 
and stales (Aftwaf) on this way, though 
sometimes they differ in their opinion about the 
exact number as well as the contents of each 
station and slate. The classical texts of Sufism 
are full with these definitions Sarraj 
(d;378/988) t the author of Kiiahul Luma’ the 
earliest text so far available in Arabic, has 
differentiated between the two in these words, 
while the "Stations' can be acquired and 
mastered by one’s own efforts the states are 
spiritual feelings and dispositions over which a 
man has no conlrol' He has enumerated the 
seven stations and ten states on the path: 4 
1 t Repentance or taubah 2. Abstinence or wara 
3, Renunciation or Zuhd 4. Poverty or Faqr 

5. Patience of Sabr 6, Trust in God or Tawakkui 

7. Contentment or Rida 

The ten states {Ahwal} are 

2. Proximity or 

nearness lo God Qurb 


1, Meditation or 
Muraqabah 
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3 Love or mahabbah 

5, Hope or Raja 

7. Intimacy or Uns 

9. Contemplation or 
Mushahadah 


4 Fear or Khawf 
6 Longing or Shawq 
8 Tranquillity or Itminan 
10. Certainty or Yaqin 


After Sarraj, the most outstanding 
exponent of Sufi lenets Qushairy (d.465/1072) in 
his Risala provided a very detailed account of 
the stations and stages. Qushairy initially 
maintained the distinction between state and 
stations' by saying that the former are gifts' and 
the tatter are earnings', but he did not always 
mark carefully the distinction, though he 
maintained favbah or 'repentance' to be the firsl 
station and the last as Shauq' or yearning He 
was the first to point out as to how according to 
some Sufis the Rida was Maqam being a 
development out of Tawakkul and according to 
others it was a Hal He reconciled the two views 
by declaring the beginning of rida to be a 
Maqam and its conclusion a Hal. 5 

Qushairy who was more systematic 
and methodical enlisted some forty-five stations 
and states on the path in the following order 
1. Taubah or Conversion 2 Mujahdah or striving 
3. Kbalwah wa-uzl solitariness and withdrawal. 

4 Taqwa (the awe of God) 5. Wara or abstaining 

6. Zuhd or renunciation 7, Samt or silence 
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8, Khauf or fear 9. Raja of hope 10, Huzrt or sorrow 
11, Juw t tark al shahwa or hunger and denial of appetite 
12 Khushu , fawacfy i.e fearlessness, humility 

13, Mukhatfat at nafs wa dhikr uyubiha Le opposition to the 
carnal soul, remembering its vices, 

14. Qanat or contentment 15 Tawakkut or trust in God 

16, Shukr or thankfulness 17, Yaqin or firm faith 

18, Sabr or patience. 19, Muraqbah or servanlhood 

20, Rida or satisfaction, 21, Ubudiyah or servant hood 

22, tradah or desire, 23, fstiqamah or uprightness 

24, Ikhfas or sincerity 25 Sidq or truthfulness 

26. Maya or shame 27, Hurriya or magnanimity 

28 Dhikr or remembrance. 29 Futuwa or chivalrousness 

30, Firasah or insight 31. Khutq or moral character 

32 Jud, sakha i.e. generosity, bountifufness 
33. Ghairah i,e, jealousy 34 Due or prayer 
35 Wifaya i.e, being in God s protection, sainthood 
36. Faqr or poverty 37. Tasawwuf or purity 

38, Adab i.e. decent manners. 

From 21 to 38 are said to be extensions of the stations 

39, Safr or travel, 40. Suhbah or companionship 

41, Tauhid i.e true belief in one God. 

42, Maut. Noble dying, 43. Marifa or gnosis 

44, Mababah or love, 45, Shauq or yearning. 

Khawajah Abdullah Ansart 
(394/1004-481/1080) the famous Sufi author of 
several works in Arabic and Persian however 
identified exactly one hundred fields 'Sad 
Maiden 1 between man and God, He also placed 
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f taubah ' or repentance as the first field and the 
last two as fana or annihilation and baqa or 
subsistence in God 1 

Generally speaking the stations 
constitute the ethical and psychological 
discipline which the human soul has to undergo 
and observe so as to develop and perfect itself, 
and be in a position where states are conferred 
upon the soul as a reward or gift by God 
Ghazali (445/1058*505/1111), the most profound 
writer on Sufistic thought, while maintaining the 
fundamental difference between station and 
state, highlighted the station as Ihe most 
essential virtues of human character, His 
discursive exposition of the terms Patience, 
gratitude, confidence, courage, poverty, 
renunciation, fear, hope, love, will, intention and 
truthfulness as the necessary and positive 
values of human character in his magnum opus 
'fhya 1 or Revivification of Religious Sciences is 
the most illuminating and interesting discussion 
in the whole range of Sufi literature. Again it 
was Ghazali, who in his other important work 
Minhajul Abideen' analysed the negative values 
or vices of human self such as pride, 

anger, malice, greed, avarice, jealousy, 
hypocrisy, prejudice, passion, vanity etc and 
explained as to how did they affeci human 
character and behaviour. 
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The Sufis have always felt great 
concern about human character and conduct, 
and they considered spiritual stales inseparable 
from virtues state or station, like patience i.e. 
sabr' or confidence i.e, 'tawakkut is a virtue, 
which means that when the soul reaches such a 
state not only does it possess the virtue in 
question as an accident, but its very substance 
is transformed by it so that during the stage of 
the way in a sense it is itself that virtue. 8 

This was a general discussion about 
'stations' and states'. Hujwiri an elder 
contemporary of Ghazati was however more 
technical in his approach, as he has provided 
the best exposition of these two terms which is 
worth quoting. 

"Station* ( maqam) denotes any one's 
standing in the way of God, and his fulfillment of 
the obligations appertaining to that station, and 
his keeping it until he comprehends its 
perfection so far as il lies in a man s power It is 
not permissible that he should quit his station 
without fulfilling the obligations thereof Thus 
the first station is 'repentance' (taubah). then 
comes conversion {inabat), then renunciation 
(ztihd), then trust in God (tawakkul), and so on, 
it is not permissible that any one should pretend 
to conversion without repentance, or to 
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renunciation without conversion, or to trust in 
God without renunciation. 

Slate on the other hand is 

something that descends from God mto a man's 
heart without his being able to repel it when it 
comes, or to attract it when it goes, by his own 
effort. Accordingly, while the term ‘station* 
denotes the way of the seeker, and his progress 
in the field of exertion, and his rank before God 
in proportion to his merit, the term 'stale' 
denotes the favour and grace which God 
bestows upon the heart of his servant, and 
which are not connected with any mortification 
on the latter's part. Station' belongs to the 
category of acts, state to the category of gifts 
Hence the man that has a station' stands by his 
own self mortification, whereas the man that has 
a 'state' is dead lo "self and stands by a 'slate' 
which God creates in him. 0 


Rumi, who has quoted Qushairy 
many times and was fully aware with Hujwiri and 
Ghazatis works has maintained the basic 
distinction between 'state' or hai and station or 
Maqam and ft is in regard to these two basic 
terms, that he has composed these two beautiful 
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The hal is like the unveiling of that beauleous bride. 
While maqam E$ being alone with that bride 10 

As stated earlier the Sufis are 
unanimous in their views that the spiritual 
journey needs to be undertaken under the 
supervision of a spiritual guide or master i.e. Pir 
or Shaikh, Alt the classic manuals written by 
Sufis are full of descriptions on the subject. 
They have discussed in detail as to whai are the 
qualities of a perfect Shaikh, and how the 
process of initiation has to be observed What 
are the duties and obligations of a disciple and 
how can be achieve his objective How much 
should a disciple value the advice of his Pir-e- 
Tariqat i e Guide on the path? According to 
Hujwiri, the Soft Shaikh generally admit the 
novice and subject them to rigorous spiritual 
discipline for some time, say three years 

The rule is that the first year is 
devoted to service of the people, the second 
year to service of God, and the third year to 
watching over his own heart While in the 
service of people, the disciple must consider 
himself lower in rank and others as superior, 
better than himself and must serve ail alike He 
can serve God only when he cuts off all his 
selfish interest to this world or the next world. 
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He must worship God absolutely for His sake 
afone r in as much as whoever worships God for 
any things' sake worships himself and not God 
And he can watch over his heart only when his 
thoughts are collected and cares are dismissed 
from his heart, so that in the presence of 
intimacy with God f he preserves his heart from 
the assaults of heedlessness.' u 


Rumi in Book-1 of the Masnvi has 
also discussed the qualilies of a spiritual guide 
and explained as to how he should be obeyed by 
the followers. The Pir is likened to a moon and 
the people at iarge like a dark night, hence it is 
he who can provide tight. Rumi declares in 
categorical terms that this spiritual journey can t 
be undertaken without the guide, as otherwise 
there is every possibility that one may go astray 


and does not reach the deslination 





J ’ 3-^3 tJl 

Choose a Pir for without a Pir. This journey is 

exceeding full of woe, fright and danger ’ ? 


Do not then, travel alone on a way 
that you have not seen at all, do not turn your 
head away from the guide. 


Shah Lai if in pursuance of the 
established Sufi tradition has fully recognised 
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the significance of Ihe spiritual path i.e. Tariqat 
as has been generally called and the 
indispensable role of the spiritual guide in this 
regard. Further he has expressed his views as lo 
what is the relation of Tariqat with the Shariat , 
the legal code. Which of the two should take 
precedence and why? What do the manfat or 
gnosis and Haqiqat or truth signify and how all 
the four are related to one another. In fact this 
was the fundamental issue with the Sufis of all 
ages and it has been very succinctly deatt with 
by Shah in Ihe following lines. 



c_3C- L>y Jry- ,1 

1 T - GLXfjt t 

T Proceed on the path of * tariqat” 
Recognise the limits of " Shariat H 
Acquaint your heart with u Haqiqat 
Identify your goal as Marifat 


8e in touch with the proof (Guide) 
So that you go not wayward. 13 


In r Sur Suhni' he advises her for 
strict observance of Shariat and then lo proceed 



Oh, Suhni, first devotedly learn the lesson of Shanat 
The stage of Haqiqat far excels that of Tariqat 
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Marifat is ultimata goal of God s lovers '* 

Hajiwiri has explained that shariat is 
mere knowledge of god, whereas marifat is 
cognition of God, which is allied with practice 
and feeling {hal), This also explains the 
difference between Alim and Arif He has further 
clarified that Shariat is man's act, while Haqiqat 
is God's and their mutual relation may be 
compared to that of body and spirit, and their 
value depends on their conjunction with one 
another. 15 


The bulk of the poetry of Shah Latif 
pertains to Sasui, perhaps for the reason that 
she represents the best illustration of a satik or 
traveller on the path, for there could be no 
better character than her, as it is she who has 
physically to go hundreds of miles in search of 
her beloved. Being a lady and physically weak 
and not conversant with the itinerary, she was 
hardly in a positron to undertake the long and 
arduous journey, and that also without any 
escort or companion of the confidence The 
route which she was to traverse actually 
consisted of hills and dales, where she could 
hardly think of human habitation and where 
availability of water was doubtful if she felt 
thirsty. Her passage was by no means safe from 
the beasts and wild animals. There were many 
other difficulties, which she had to encounter 
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while proceeding towards her beloved, Under 
these circumstances she is advised to accept 
the guidance of preceptor who is well conversant 
with the path before embarking upon her 
journey: No one can negotiate the trek without 
leadership of a proper guide 

OyZ **Ii 

(^=C^ r ,oUb,c 

Unaccompanied and un guided she roamed a lot 

indeed without perfect guide She reached not 
her destination. 1B 

Sut at the same time Sasui has been 
cautioned lime and again that she should be 
aware of the so-called guides, as they would 
mislead her and she would not reach her 
destination. 

c '}Kr0^jr~ 

They call themselves guides 3 despite being ignorant, 
O h Sasui don't go after them. 

Lest they misguide you and you are lost on the way 

Again it is in Sur Sassui, that Shall 
Latif has quoted the most favourite tradition with 
the Sufis: 'He who is without spiritual guide is 
Satan 1 , 'And the one who travels this path 
without the spiritual guide, is just like the one 
who indulges himself into the Sea without a 
boat 

Csu yU. (sJT (S^T < w— 



Z2A 


( 3 17! (3 oj jj_ 

■ hV ^ uA d 


>^-r {^r^V* 3 C>t (3^ -i? 3 

CS^ vXf^j Olb_ilJf4TL4^ 

F«U)J ^JJj (_yi O- 

- ^ L? I^ 1 ^-^La 


Its ell dark without Ari Jam 
No light appears in absence of my beloved 
Only the beloved can polish and bright my heart 
'He who has no guide, His guide is Ihe Satan' 

Such is the darkness which prevails 
Alone she goes misled by her phantom 
He who embarks upon the path without guide, 
rs like the one who enters the ocean without a boat 
Many go astray who undertake journey without him 


The requirements of peregrination on 
the path are too many and the Sufi lexis are Tull 
with details. The seeker or talib has lo undergo 
so may spiritual exercises The first step which 
is regarded absolutely necessary by Qushairy in 
this connection is that the disciple should seek a 
preceptor and put him self entirely under his 
tutelage For, if the disciple does not do that 
and relies entirely or his own initiative and 
efforts, he is never going to succeed 13 The list 
of requirements can be too long and loo short as 
well For example in the 'Bayan-uf-Arifeen *Shah 
Karim Is reported to have mentioned only three 
conditions, which need to be strictly observed by 
fa//b (i) He should keep himself hungry £ii) He 
should prefer lowliness, ill) He should recollect 
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God with utmost love r ZD 

A reiteration of the romance of 
SassuE Punhun would reveal that she meets all 
the three conditions Accordingly in the Sufi 
terminology, the most appropriate appellation tor 
Sassui would be 'tafib\ or seeker. Shah has 
used this word with same connotation in Sur 
1 Kohyari\ Sur “Asa' and Sur 'Ramk&li\ He has, 
however, used this word for ' Suhm h also insofar 
as both of them mark adventures under very 
adverse circumstances, they are the true 
seekers or tatib of God and salik or travellers to 
God. i 

LTs** t/O* 

iy rv-' - V Ls-^ 7 (Jt 

ij-^T u^!r >** | (So. _ ? 

Desolation appears habitation to them, “ 

Those who are roasted in love's fire, 

Go and for your love consult the seekers of truth 

Cock-eyed sees as three, though He is only one 

tn Sur Suhni, Shah has used the 
word “tatib f twice for her 

iif*- 

v/- y t yn \ ( c QX* 

s*. is y *— r JjH us« t i)L 

Seeker of lord she was right from the beginning 

She waits not on the sailor. 

nor asks for boat, nor ties the rope 

Mid stream s deep water she thought just ankle deep 2 ' 
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As pointed out by Hujwiri, while 
pursuing the path, the seeker has to be vary 
humble and patient, he has to surrender himself 
completely at the mercy of his master and 
consider himself lower of the lowliest in rank 
and alt others better or superior Also he has to 
move with caution and with as much devotion 
and dedication as is possible The constant 
advice for him is. 


Move towards the beloved with your heart 
And lake not your head along. 

Those who cared for their seif, 

Remained away from their Aryani ^ 


Shah has unequivocally declared 
that it is a spiritual journey, which needs to be 
undertaken earnestly and in accordance with hie 
rules and regulations of spiritual discipline 
“T ^ A < (J> > l—^ j— 

>;v (T-ol 

Proceed towards the lord with your heart, 

Travel not on your feel 
Search not his footprints in I he sand, 

Make spiritual movement, O, sasui ! 7 * 


At the initial stage the traveller of 
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the path should adopt utmost humility, rather 
feet helpless that is Abri , and this is what has 
been expatiated at length by Shah Latif in Sur 
Sasui Abri. The following bait is very typical, for 
the word 1 Kamini f the lowliest' has been used in 
it It is note-worthy that there are at least ten 
baits which use this word, the verses of similar 


meaning are apart 




L5T iff** V r 


^ > E j' L/V- 

Whatever my positron b 




f am but his servile. 


How can i lay any claim on my beloved Punhoon 
No match for the shoes, which he puts on. 


From the beginning I belong to Ari Jam 
How can I rest by forgetting Him. ?s 


Since Sasui* represents Salik, Shah 
has given full attention and explained fully as to 
what are the most immediate and most important 
requirements, which need to be fulfilled. By 
creating the sense of helplessness, is meant to 
seek help from the guide, be without guide is to 
opt for guide, be without support or association 
is to obtain support and associate, AM these 
aspects have been highlighted in Bur Abn, the 
word which can be rendered into English as 
Heipless'. In order to emphasise tins aspecl 
more than any thing else, Shah has repeatedly 
used these words as first lines in the 
composition of many verses. 
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Up J u 

Helpless, weak and nimble, 1 am without guide. 20 

Although helpless. weakest and 
lowliest the salik is vis-a-vis his guide or 
mentor, it is he who has to proceed on this 
expedition by himself atone. It is typical 
characteristic of Ihis journey, lhat it has to be 
traversed as an individual. The environment 
ahead is also expected to be dreadful, 
dangerous and unfriendly 

, OjloJ JxTjZ ) >T 
O-^ULA^, Cby_\sjr~ (Jk, Ur^\pb,\J —~ 


All alone to Punhoon 1 will proceed Before me 
are difficult passes and summits of rocks so 
steep. But pain of Punhoon’s separation rs my 
companion and my guide 27 

Once the salik or traveller is on the 
path, he has to be ever vigilant and careful 
Even a moments slackness may land him of! the 
track and his whole labour is losl, just as it 
happened with Sasui who lost her beloved 
because she fell into sleep Sleep is to be 
despised and awakening to be preferred and 
adopted, that is why it is the most emphasized 
upon dictum by the Sufis Shah Latif in Sur 
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Kohiyari, as the diction of his compositions 
would suggest, has taken to task for being 
sleepy and slack. 


Or?- t__S 

v/ i$~ Ln?v ^ f 

the whoTe night and not for an instant av 


-f d>^ 

You slept th 


ghl and not for an instant awoke, 
Get up reach your love, carelessness does not behave, 
Keep awake and whole night entertain the guests, 

Since you slept, you are but to weep in the way, 23 


SasuE has to suffer because of her 
dereliction. Hence the admonition is in more 
^harsh tone, ^ ^ 

LSV flL5L ^“ (Jr*—, lv 2 *—■'-* 

(J^S - 1 

{y^j—s=> vs? , L P?-j? ulifc 

Like the dead, you covered your face and at 
sunset you slept, 

You did not care to keep your eyes awake. 

The fault is yours, how you blame others! 39 

Sincerity, faithfulness and rectitude 
are the other most important qualities, without 
which this journey can not be completed 
satisfactorily, 

Crtf* Q-jU 

- . , O-rJ iS^U, JT c r-^ 

oy~ ul" Csjs. 6 Lr oU 

With hands, feet, knees, rather with heart proceed 
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Be faithful in Ari Jam's love up to the Iasi. 

Fulfil your commilmenl litl your Iasi breath, 30 

The spiritual guide if he is perfect or 
Kamil, he works as a catalyst, because of his 
moral and psychological powers he is in a 
position to mould and transform Ihe character of 
the pathfinder into an epitome of human virtues 
This task may appear to be difficult for the 
person who has just entered upon the path but 
virtue of the self-control, self-regulation, self¬ 
mortification and imbibing the highest human 
values and traits make his assignment easy The 
path has been declared too risky also as slight 
short comings may render the disciple off the 
track and he may fall in to the abyss of 
darkness, Every moment require to be vigilant 
and to be passed in accordance with the 
instructions of the guide. A stage comes when 
the disciple becomes actually a ward and the 
spiritual guide a guardian. Here the disciple 
finds himself completely at the mercy or the will 
of the guide. This stage is known as fana Fts 
Shaikh or effacement in the Shaikh. Once this 
stage has been passed the next stage is of 
(Fana Fi Rasool ) or 'absorption 1 in the Prophet 
This Is a very crucial stage and requires 
absolute obeisance on the part of the saiik Here 
first tie has to understand the universal role of 
the Prophet of Islam for the cause of the 
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downtrodden and those who were in the 
darkness, for he elevated them and enlightened 
them. Here he has to realize that the light 
gained by the Shaikh is also from the tight of 
Prophet. The persona! case of salik at this stage 
is no more different from him, and his upward 
movement towards God is conditioned and 
dependent upon the recognition of the Prophet 
of Islam, as the sole redeemer and deliverer of 
this world This is what has been described by 
Shah Latif in the following lines: 



Bhambhore (world) was indecent and ugly 
Aryan! embellished it 


He, the lord of Harho removed, 
ail despair of mankind 
The maidens learnt to print 

and opted him as their model, 
indeed his was unique personality 

Who cheered the saddened ones 11 

There can be no other appropriate 
way to interpret this verse excepting that it 
implies the highest tributes for the Prophet of 
Islam couched in the motif of Punhoon, who was 
Aryani or Art by caste. There are some other 
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verses also which clearly indicate towards the 
personality of the Prophet and the traditional 
role which sufis have normally ascribed to him 


Similarly in the following lines Shah 
Latif has once again metaphorically alluded lo 
the Prophet as the pearl or jewel of the universe 
being the source of light and illumination and 
simultaneously he has reiterated his belief in 
intercession by the Prophet on the day of 


judgement. ^ 


- 


f - _r» 

I am related with that pearl, 

Who es light in She darkness. 

On the day of judgment, 

he will not leave me alone 
The lord of Ketch will take care of me. " 




After this we take up the discussion of 
some very important stations on the sufi path. 
Repentance, Patience, Tawwakkul and Poverty 
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Repentance (taubah ) 

According to the great Sufi masters- 
Sarraj, Kalabadi, Qushairy, Hujwiri and Ghazab, 
taubah is the first station or maqam on the 
spiritual path The word literally means 'return' 
(Ruju) from sins and excesses committed by 
some one. The Sufis cite many verses from the 
Holy Quran on the significance of the 'taubah' 
and its implications, eg. 'O f believers, repent 
unto God with sincere repentance’ 'Arid verily, 
God loves those who often repent and who purify 
themselves 1 . 34 Since Adam was the first to 
repent and Satan did not though both were guilty 
of disobedience, Adam’s status was accordingly 
raised and Satan was dejected for ever The 
Sufis therefore interpret that repentance is not 
only inherent to man and is very much liked by 
God, for Adam was not only forgiven on account 
of this act of taubah, but was elevated and 
decreed as the representative of God on earth 
Hence taubah is the foremost and basic quality 
of a Salik or traveller on the path Hujwiri, 
having identified the ' taubah’ as maqam or 
station of Adam, further observed that the 
station of Noah was renunciation or Zuhd, that 
of David was sorrow or Huzn, that of Abraham 
was Resignation or taslim and that of Moses was 
contrition or Inabat, that of Jesus, was hope or 
raja , that of John, was fear or Khawf t and that of 
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our Prophet is praise or dhikr , 35 

Ghazali held the view that the 
repentance was compulsory on the part of every 
believer in every condition, and for this he relied 
on the verse: O believers, be repentant to God 
all together so that you many get salvation He 
defined taubah as to control the passions and 
low desires of the self, to return from the paths 
of the devil and to walk in the paths ol God/ 37 

Katabadi (d, 390/1000 AD) has 

quoted Dhut-Nun on repentance in these words: 
The repentance of the common is from sin, that 
of elect from forgetfulness, and that of the 
Prophets is from seeing that they are unable to 
reach what others have attained. Again Al Nun 
was quoted as having said Repenlance means 
that thou shouldsl turn from every thing but 
God', 30 

Suharwardy in his 'Awariful Maanf 
suggested that repentance is the foundation of 
or structure of stations' and it is a key to all 
states. He viewed repentance second lo only 
faith 

According to Sufi writers, true 
repenlance involves a moral and spiritual 
transformation, the passing away (fans) of evil 
qualities and actions through the persistence 
(baqa) of the corresponding good qualities and 
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actions. Hence the true penitent is he who has 
been made immaculate by Divine grace, or that 
to him the very thought of sin is impossible, be 
is the lover in whom every attribute of seff has 
been purged away. 39 

Hujwiri has quoted the two famous 
traditions of the Holy Prophet regarding 
'taubah 1 , 'He who repents of sin is even as one 
who has no sin', and second, 'there is nothing 
that God loves more than a youth who repents ' 
He has further described three states of tuabah 
viz taubah, through fear of Divine punishment, 
inabat, through desire of Divine reward, and 
awbaf, for the sake of keeping the Divine 
command Tawab is to return from great sins to 
obedience, inabat Is to return from minor sins to 
love, and awbat is to return from ones' self to 
God/ 40 

Sufis conclude that in the final 
analysis, repentance is purely an act of divine 
grace, and it comes from God to man and not 
otherwise, that is also the end result of Adam- 
Satan story. Rabia, the women mystic held this 
view, for, when she was enquired about taubah, 
she replied; in fact, you will repent only when 
you had been pardoned by God AX 

Most of the Sufis including Hujwiri 
hold the view that no doubt taubah is the first 
and foremost station on the path, and even if the 
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adept has moved from this station to next one, 
he may at times need to return to this stahon 
that is why there are three categories of tuba, 
the first is the repentance of the ordinary man, 
the second is the repentance of the elect and 
the third relates to the degree of Divine fove 
( mahabbat }. Al 

Both Rumi and Shah Latif seem fully 
aware with the basic concept of 'taubah 1 and its 
implications, specially for Ihe traveller of the 
path, but they did not declare it to be the first 
station as has been done by the great Sufi 
writers. This was perhaps natural due to their 
poetical temperament and treatment of the 
subject. Rumi has referred to the story of Adam 
and fblis, and more or less reached the same 
conciusion that Adam was honoured due to his 
act of tuba, whereas lb I is was made to suffer for 
his aggressive attitude and being clever and 
argumentative. He also declares taubah as one 
of the eight gates through which the penitents 
could enter the paradise and this gate shall 
remain open till the day of judgement. Rumi 
under the taubah-e Nasuh ' i-e sincere 
repentance has narrated a very interesting story 
in Book -IV and has drawn a great lesson as to 
how the true taubah is acceptable despile 
having been violated earlier many a lime 
According to Rumi, sincere repentance is not an 
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easy task, it is serious job and can be 
undertaken only by man of masculine nalure 
Finally he also subscribes to the view of Rabia 
that taubah is a Divine grace, and one will 
repent only when he had been pardoned by God 
For Rumi, if it is taken seriously, it can work 
miracles on the spiritual journey. 

The sleed of repentance is a marvelous steed, 
in one moment it runs from below upto Heavens * 3 

The pivotal position of 'taubah* in 
respect of the spiritual journey has thus been 
acknowledged by all the Sufis without any 
exception, though there exists variance as 
regards to some of its details. 

Shah Latif's concept of taubah is. 
however, very simple and straightforward He is 
seemingly aware with the Prophetic teachings on 
this subject, as he quotes the famous tradition 
He who repents of sin is like the one, who has 
not committed the sin' He likes to discuss the 
concept of taubah in the context of servant and 
master relationship between man and God From 
his view point taubah is inalienably linked with 
the path of gnosis or marifat. He declares 
taubah as the most wanted merchandise on the 
boat of life so that it crosses the currents of the 
sea of this world. It is typical of Shah Latif that 
he has deliberated on the idea of taubah in Sur 
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Sfree Rag, wherein he has discussed the plight 
of merchants who load their boats and sail off to 
the distant lands in the rough sea !t is needless 
to emphasize that the sea journey when the 
vessels were, fully loaded with merchandise has 
been very risky and every moment required 
constant vigil and full preparedness on the par! 
of human soul. The vast expanse of the sea 
could be crossed only by invoking the help of 
God and the strength of clean conscience, which 
was to be attained through taubah i.e returning 
to God Almighty. 



f He who repented is as if he has not committed a 
sin', they gained this profit. 

ft is but with His grace, that everybody sailed safely 

The experienced travellers who 
embarked upon the difficult sea journey knew 
the requirement of the way and Ihey equipped 
themselves accordingly* What is the 
wherewithal, of this arduous journey, Shah puts 
it in the following words. 

OrO ifKjf 
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They remembered their lord 
so no tide deterred them 
With full confidence and trust, 

they entered and crossed the currents 
with the litany of repentance 

they overcame the cross winds 
The perfect sailors 

also came to their help in the midst. 45 

This is how eventually Shah Latif 
makes taubah as mandatory in order to cross the 
deep waters of fife and how with its observance 
one wilt receive the patronage of the 
experienced guides. Shah considers taubah to 
be almost an alchemy, and therefore he 
recommends its early adoption in the youth He 
is impressed by the maxim, 'make haste in 
repenting before the arrival of death' and this he 
quotes in a Wat under Sur Asa . in two very 
splendid Wars"; which is a kind of litanies with 
God Almighty, he Says! 0, youth, be repentant 
with full vigour*. The same piece of advice is 
found in the Bayan-ui-Arfeen, 


For seeker, appropriate time for taubah and 
prayers is his youth' <s 

Which is again reminiscent of 
Persian quotation: 'To repent in youth is the 
habit of Prophets' 
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Being saint and sage f Shah Laid 
himself Fully understood the purport of taubah 
and that it is not only prescribed for the 
beginners, but it is beneficial for the gnostics or 
the elect ones, for it has been preferred by the 
Prophets also Shah in Sur RamkaM, where he 
has dealt with Yogis, who represent the 
gnostics, has portrayed them as under; 



Shedding drops on the cheeks 
Their ears pjerced with big holes for cavities 
By strict observance of repentance 

the naked attained perfecl purity 

Here Shah has symbolised gnostics 
as Yogis, and according to him they also need 
strict observance of taubah> This view is in 
accordance with the ideas of Hujwiri and Ohul 
Nun, who have held that taubah of elect is from 
laxity or ghaftat whereas that of common people 
is from sins This is in consonance with whal 
Ruwaym implied when he defined taubah as 
repenting from repentance' i.e. complete 
obliteration of the thought of sin and penitence 
JrS The idea which has found its way in the 
thought of many later Sufis including Shah Latif 
as is explicit from the following lines. 
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Sabr or Patience 


'Patience has been idem if ted as the 
major station on the Sufi path, and the most 
important doctrine of Sufi way of life According 
to the general definition, patience means to 
accept whatever comes from God, and it is by no 
means easy to adopt this attitude, unless the 
self or nafs of man has been disciplined or made 
subservient to that extent tt is because of prime 
significance of patience in human fife T and the 
difficulties wtth which it can be achieved, that in 
the Holy Quran it has been referred more lhan 
seventy times in various contexts and variegated 
concepts. Get help from patience and prayers 
verily, God is with the patients 49 Here the 
patience has been bracketed with prayers, 
indicating that it can have the some effect as 
any prayers could have for human being The 
Prophet of Islam is reported to have remarked 
patience is integral part of faith. Ghazali in his 
ihya' has discussed this tradition as to how, 
when and where the patience is to be exercised 
Patience is an attribute of man only and angles, 
birds and beasts have no such attribute An 
angle has got no necessity of patience as he 
has got no nature of evil. However animals are 
guided by instincts and greed 1 , 


According to Ghazali there are 
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different kinds of patience, First kind is to have 
patience over physical pains, and second is to 
have control on the inclinations of evil and 
greed of passion. From this point of view, 
renunciation is patience from happiness and 
pleasures Satisfaction is patience at present 
possessions 'Most conducts of faith lie in 
patience For this reason, when the Prophet was 
asked about faith, he replied that patience is 
faith as there is no act of faith more difficult 
than patience 1 , 51 

In reply to the question as to which 
kind of patience is the most difficult, the great 
Sufi master Junajd said, ‘To take journey 
towards God from passions and low desires is 
very difficult but it is much more difficult to have 
patience after living with God\ 52 

Abu Bakr Shibli, the eminent disciple 
of Junaid, however, referred to the patience of 
separation to be very difficult after having 
attained the proximity {Qurb) of God 53 

Yahya bin Muaz has differentiated 
between the patience of lovers and ascetics 
declaring the fovers 1 patience to be more 
difficult, compared to that of the ascetics 54 

Rumi has quoted the verse of the 
Holy Quran and has also referred lo the well 
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known tradition of Prophet according to which, 
without patience is to be without faith'. Rums is 
afso fond of repeating the Arabic aphorism 
'Patience is key to happiness'. At some pieces 
he has highlighted as to what are the dangers of 
being impatient and what are the benefits of the 
patience. Almost afl the Prophets had to observe 
patience at critical moments in order to crown 
their efforts with success, patience according to 
him is an antidote and elixir in fact a unique 
panacea so far it lias been paired with the 



God created hundreds of thousands of elixirs, 
bul man has not seen a elixir like patience 
He (God) lath joined sabr (patience) with Haq 
(the real and permanent). O, reader, recite 
attentively the end of (Sura) Wal-asr 5S 

Shah Latif seems to have been so 
much inspired by the above fines from the 
Masnavi that in following bait, quite exactly in 
the similar way he referred to the end verse of 
Surah Wat ~asr. 

q^fUs^ y 

^ t * * 7 * _ *■ 9 “ X r 

in complete confi 

they inquired about the cause of love 




1 

i t \\ 

dence and secrecy. 
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They prescribed the remedy 

which is bitter and difficult 
'Patience' they suggested, 

the end verse of 'Waf-asr' 

Poliowing their advice, 

I lock forward to greetings 56 

it Is, however in Sur Asa where Shah 
Latif has referred to the final verse of Surah 
Waf-Asr in full as under; 

tyy LL&- or O^pT 

>>+■^0:^4, ( t g, .g-^ 

C H* I SU>ljr*s>) Jj, 

Cr-=r- , 6>WL cp^- 

Today He called me and slaughtered with’his eyes 
He cut me into pieces, Separating limbs and bones 
And exhort one another to truth and to endurance 
This was the advice. 

His smile killed me and his laughter wounded me 57 

Manifestly the above verses refer to 
the patience which one has to bear in respect of 
the love, though that has been considered to be 
very difficult and the most unbearable by the 
Sufis. Sasui, whose love Punhoon was snatched 
by her brothers-in-law and had to suffer the 
tortures of separation, she had to face the 
wilderness of the way when she undertook the 
most tedious journey in search of her beloved 
Shah has pointed out that in these most 



distressing hours of life, the force of patience 
was the source of her strength and which 
emboldened her to move ahead and pursue the 
goal till its achievement 

, 0 4 Sa$ui. continue wailing for him 

ZjjQ Forget not the wailing at any cost. 

^ [fo lj\i. not ma ^e V our taars visible, 

^ : .- *■ r Rather shed tears from inside 

1 Patience is the great strength 

Sooner it would unite you with the beloved 50 


More difficult has been the journey in 
the Sea, and there could be no more complete 
metaphor to compere this world with ocean and 
man's life as the boat and man himself as the 


boatman. How this most risky and full of 
damages voyage can be under taken purposely^ 
What kind of precautions and preparations are 
required for the safety of boat itself and the 
boatman? Shah L a I if has discussed all this in 
Sur Siree Rag Again patience' is the greatest 
virtue that is to be acquired by the sailor on this 
journey so as to earn the fortune around Ihe 
continents of the world. 


. Q '. 6^Ujjl? y Uii 

Show the reverence for sea, “ ^ 

Where the turbulent waves face, 

'Verily, God shall reward those who observe patience 
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Make this as anchor of your boa! 

O, sailor, only then 

You will get respite and relief' \ 

Man is essentially a spiritual being, 
Shah Latif in Sur Ramkali-i he Gnostics-has more 
vividly and forcefully described what is the 
positive role of patience as against the greed 
and avidity and how the attribute of patience, 
which is the attribute of God also, transforms the 
man into divine nature. Rumi at one place has 
likened patience to a shield necessary for 
victory, but Shah refers to patience as the 
sword, with which the lump of greed is lo be 
operated 


Adopt complete humility ^ * V s -* 

and behave like slaves. 

Vanquish the malice 

with the sword of patience 
In this way, o waked one, 

You will be enrolled as LahutL' 60 


It you mean to be a Yogi, " 

\$L 5vSJ t i 

Keep all desires away. - 1 




Sabr' or Patience has many 
connotations with the Sufis, it is not mere 
quietude or remaining silent, it implies 
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perseverance and steadfastness of purpose, be 
systematic in pursuance of purpose., react in 
positive manner under adverse circumstances 


not to be emotional of the things which 
seemingly go againsl ones wishes, and above atl 
to endure pains for righteousness. Sabr is also 
identified with setf-restraint and seif-control 
Shah Latif has also used the word Sabr In many 
senses: p 

1 >*—< 

% ■ * 

Patience, humility adopt, for anger is disease- 


Forbearance brought joy and peace, if you would 
understand *' 


"Patience bears the sweet fruit 1 is 
the common aphorism, of which both Rumi and 
Shah Latif are fully convinced. 

Patience is bitter itself, but its fruit is sweet, 
Patience leads to the unlocking of every secret’ 32 




Be patient, patient ones win. anger brings humiliation 
Vile ones know not, the sweet-taste of 
patience. 03 
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Shukr or Gratitude. 


Gratitude es generally entwined with 
patience or gratitude follows the patience 
Ghazali has discussed Shukr as an important 
station for the travellers of the path, for which 
he has quoted from the Holy Quran, Hadith and 
the teachings of the early Sufi masters He 
agrees with his predecessor Qushiary that Shukr 
means to appreciate fully that God is Hie real 
benefactor, and whatever he has done for his 
servants is good, whether It comes In the shape 
of happiness or adversity. They express 
gratefulness to God, under all circumstances 
and they do not decry al alt. There are many 
anecdotes in the Sufi literature which imply that 
those who try to be grateful under adversity or in 
pains enjoy higher rank with God, than those 
who acknowledge thankfulness under less 
adverse or favourable circumstances 
Accordingly gratitude Is divided into different 
ranks: gratitude for Ihe gift, gratitude for not 
giving, and gratitude for the capacity to be 
grateful, For, though the common man deserved 
to be applauded when he expresses his 
gratitude at receiving a gift, the Sufi should grve 
thanks even if his wish is not fulfilled or a hope 
is withheld 5 ' Shah Latif hinted for such Sufis in 
Sur Kalyan afmost exactly in the same manner 
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By getting something they felt hurt, 

They were contented when they got nothing 
This rs how the Sufis are 

for they take along nothing with them 65 

This is how Shukr is related to Rida 
or contentment or how Shukr leads to 
contentment or satisfaction a very significant 
station for the saiiks or the travellers of the 
path, to which we shall return later on. 


Some Sufis have been fond of 
drawing comparison between the patience and 
gratitude, and suggesting one to be higher or 
superior to the other. Ghazafi says patience is 
better than gratefulness whereas others propose 
gratitude to be higher; and the controversy gels 
resolved in the state of rida or contentment, 
which makes man whole 6 *. 

Shah Latif in Sur Sasui has 
highlighted both patience and gratefulness as 
the twin qualities essential for the spiritual 
progress of s alik. Sasui is warned to be 
externally careful in tracking the path of beloved 
and howsoever arduous it may be f it has to be 
pursued and chased with full zest and love, 
otherwise she is liable lo be declared as 
ungrateful on her part She is advised to avoid 
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the stigma of being ungrateful at all costs 

[$ u oljU 

Lpf i/5-T^ J&jfci' (J?, , C/^ls=, oU <* 0 -*= 

Sasui scarifies herself, every now and then 
She even implores, Ihe servants of Punhoon 
She does her best lest she is declared 
ungrateful* 7 . 


After having crossed the most 
dreadful journey and passing through the 
terrifying mountainous terrain, when Sasui 


reaches the vicinity of her beloved, she is 
obliged to offer thanks and be grateful. 

<^\r J*is^ 

fh j lPi sj 

*2>- £>U "A 

She laments and waifs ^ ^ 


Strikes her head against the rocks 
But finally she entered 

the periphery of her beloved 
Laden with gralitude 

She joined the caravan of beloved Gfl 

To be ungrateful is to earn 
condemnation and to be grateful is to earn 
reward, for the capacity to express gratitude is 
also a divine grace. Rumi upholds this view 
when he says thanks giving to God is a collar 
on every neck 1 and ingratitude Is wickedness 
and makes one liable to punishment 
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Because ingratitude is wickedness and disgrace 
and brings the ingrate to the bottom of hefl 
fire 63 ,' 


Rumi like many great Sufis 
concludes that Shukr per se is of higher value 
than the object for which it is intended to be 
offered 


;i 





Thanksgiving fcf bounty is sweeter than trie 
bounty (itself), how should he that is addicted to 
thanksgiving go towards (direct his attention) to 
the bounty? 

Thanksgiving is the soul of the bounty, and 
bounty is the husk, because thanksgiving brings 


you to the abode of the beioved 


70 


Mark the use of same word 'Shukr 
bar' by Rumi and Shah in the same context 


There can be no more proper 
occasion for gratitude when one gets the 
opportunity of meeting his beloved Shah seems 


to have experienced this unique chance 

U U V-i-V 1ST , 

byj ' * ' ' ’ 
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God be thanked, I found the loved one in life. 

In whose company hundreds solace I find 
Please God, take me not away from such one s 
vicinity 7 * 


Shah Latif is aware of the Quranic 
injunctions regarding Sbu/cr which is lo be 
expressed by the servants of God every now and 
then. In Sur Siree Rag where sea journey 
symbolises the terrestrial life of an indrviduaf 
with all its attendant dangers and risks so every 
safe journey requires immense thanksgiving for 
sea farer for it pleases God. 

UJh&s- L (r-^~ 

i\cyv^ 

LV U 6 M, is* 3 > yuUv J J 

Vj>> CyJLj, jy- olu 

Hundreds of thanks for thousands of favours my 
Lord showers. 


repent and sing that Blessed Lord s praises 
That within your self He may reveal to you wonders 
Man never forget to sing Lord's praise, 

Let your heart and tongue remember that friend, 

Be lost in meditation and harden yourself 

Being pleased, with you, He may on you Shower grace 

Be humble, remove from your heart deceit, 

Lord with truth alone is pleased, 
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Submit to the will of God and offer thanks. 

Those who kept vigils for the Lord, there's is 
honours mead, 

Quran says, remember me that I remember thee' 

Remove doubts from your heart and thank me 

With all your heart Lord's praises sing 

Be quick and eager, repent your sins 

That from merciful Lord you may peace and safety win 


As pointed out earlier, the Sufis have 
all along been of the view that gratitude is 
incumbent on salik in both happiness as well as 
adversity, in fact higher rank is assigned to the 
later one, as it is too difficult to observe. But 
this is whal the officiated ones have been doing 
so sings Shah Latif in the following couplet. 

^ ^ -J—JJ i! j ^ b 

_<* 1 cj 'j , 

The afflicted ones are always — 


grateful on their pain. 

They chase their target far ahead, 
Gaze not nearby 74 


Gratitude toward God teaches man to see with 
the hearts' eye the blessings veiled in 
affliction. 75 


ra 


Such man then feels happy and 
offers heartfelt gratitude even if he has to given 
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his head, he does so smilingly and prays, if it is 
accepted. This could be the highest slage of 
gratitude, which Shah Latif has alluded to in Sur 
Sorath. 

t_/L 
oV, 

oo^Jl b i 

Blade, string and head have reconciled, 

there is no better act than your coming to this place 

You ask for my head and not what l could 

not give, God be praised and thanked '* 
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Tawakkni 


Tawakkul or trust in God has been 
considered to be the most indispensable station 
on the path leading towards God, The term 
seemingly originated from the Holy Quran, where 
there are many verses on this topic, e g Put 
your trust in Allah, if you are indeed believers 71 '. 
The one, who trusts in God, God is sufficient for 
him 7 *. Similarly there are many traditions of the 
Prophet in this regard, which has been 
extensively quoted and relied upon by the Sufis 


Ta wakkul, attracted much attenlion 
of the earliest Sufis, the great ascetics of the 
eighth and ninth century and they gave typical 
definitions, each according to his own aptitude 
Dhuf-Nun defined it as complete certitude and 
Sahl said: Trust is being at ease before God 
Some one proposed trust is abandoning every 
refuge except God. Ibrahim Al-Khawwas who is 
regarded as the prototype of trust and tost his 
life in its virtual demonstration, considejed trust 
as the apex of whole Sufism. Due to its unique 
significance, Shaqiq Balkhi regarded Tawakkul 
as state {hal) instead of Station (maqam) 7 * 

The concept of God in Islam is that 
of an all-powerful being, and believers have 
been asked to confide in Him in these words is 
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God not sufficient for his servant 60 ? Some Sufis 
therefore found it logical to correlate trust with 
the degree of faith, and hence with the belief of 
unity or tauhid According to these definitions, 
real tauhid demands tawakkui God in His 
absoluteness, is the only actor, and therefore 
man has to rely completely upon Him 01 
Tawakkui interpreted in this way made some of 
the Sufis extreme exponents to the extent of 
neglecting physical means towards achieving 
any objective. Such examples are not uncommon 
where they would not go in search of livelihood 
even This controversy which started with the 
earliest Sufis is still existent in some or the 
other way Bishr Hafi was approached by a 
group of intending Hajis to lead them during Haj 
season. He laid three conditions that they will 
not take anything along with them, secondly they 
will not ask for any thing on the way and third 
they will not accept any thing if that is offered 
voluntarily, 


Rumi in Book-1 in the story of The 
lion and the beast, on the true nature of trust in 
God', has very intelligently highlighted both the 
aspects of Tawakkui . The beasts get together 
under the leadership of a hare to pursue the lion 
to stop their killing and pul his trust in God for 
they on their own would arrange for his feed and 
feast by turn and that the Non need not fetch or 
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go about for their killings 1 he dialogue which 
ensured between the two side turns inlo the 
declamation of determinism versus free wifi The 
lion advocating the struggle and exertion to earn 
livelihood as il is in accordance with the tenets 
of faith propounded by the Prophets the chosen 
ones of God, Finally despite all the weighty 
arguments which are advanced from the side of 
lion in regard to the struggle and exertion and 
how it 3s crowned by God almighty, he looses his 
life when he is beguiled and brought by the 
leader of the beasts, hare on a well wherein he 
sees his image and considering it to be his rival 
jumps and finishes his fife. Many mystical 
lessons have been conveyed by Rumi through 
Ihis simple fable. First and foremost, the trust 
does not imply that one should not skive or 
struggle and leave everything to God, and 
thereby expecting that God will do every thing 
for him. Rumi is very witty when he says, 

if you are putting trust in God, Put trust (in Him) 
as regards (your) work, sow (the seed), and then 
rely upon the Almighty, 

From the famous tradition of the 
Prophet 'Do trust in God, but bind the knees of 
your carnet Rumi concludes Tawakkul has to be 
based on work or exertion. 
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Yes" he said; (but) if trust in God rs the (true) 
guide, (yet-use of) the means too is the 
Prophet's rule (surma), 

The Prophet said with a loud voice, while 
trusting in God, bind the knee of thy camel ** 


Rumi in Sook-V has yet broughl 
another tradition of the Prophet on the topic of 
Tawakkul under discussion. According to this 
tradition the Prophet said if you trust in God as 
you should, then he would sustain you as he 
sustain the birds, which in the morning go forth 
hungry and in the evening return satiated Rumi 
has narrated a story of an ascetic who in order 
to test the veracity of this tradition, sets forth 
into a desert taking nothing with him, After one 
or two days when he was starving out of hunger 
and thirst, a caravan came to pass from there, 
they found him almost on the verge of death 
The ascetic feigned as if he was unable even to 
open his mouth, this increased the sympathy of 
the travellers even more, who with great 
difficulty opened his mouth and admitted some 
food and liquid into his moulh 

Rumi here concludes that so for as 
the feeding of the creation at targe is concerned 
God has made provision of it for every creature 
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in the universe, and in this way he tends to 
agree with the extreme view of the lurst which 


was hallmark of the early 


cJ \ 

dL 




rly Sufis, 

^ g L h j y 


He replied that is of weak faith, 

efse he who gave us fife also gives us bread* 5 


Shah Latif, as we discuss in the 
preceding section has bracketed lawakkut with 
tauba, where he speaks of the both as important 
steps to be converted into stations under the 
supervision of a perfect guide But above all his 
Bur Sasui and Sur Sohni, provide the best 
illustration of 'tawakkul" required of a Safik while 
travelling on the path towards God 


Sasui as a result of the intrigues of 
the brothers of her beloved Punhoon was left 
asunder at Bhambhor and Punhoon was forcibly 
taken away to Kech Makran, a place hundreds of 
miles away. None felt compassion with Sasui, 
rather every body advised her to forget 
Punhoon, for it was not possible for her to go 
after him:. Just think of the journey by a lonely 
maid through the vast plains, tedious and tardy 
passages of the mountains with high peaks and 
cliffs, where human devouring beats and 
dangerous species could be around So how this 
fearful journey stretched over hundred of miles 
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could be undertaken by a frail woman who has 
no companion, nor any helper or guide But 
Sasur makes her mind come what may and she 
sets off on this journey on foot all alone blow 
could a forlorn woman take such a bold 
decision? Where from she gathered the courage 
and derived the strength? She treaded the most 
arduous and difficult track, which man of great 
strength would not dare to undertake. Shah Latif 
who has devoted a major chuck of his poetry to 
Sasui, has underlined so many factors in this 
context. Besides the sincere fove : dedication 
and devotion on the part of Susui, it was her 
complete trust in God, which was her great 
strength and solace, support and succour The 
way she moved it appears that every new 
difficulty and challenge rather renewed her 
confidence. She continued her journey unabaled 
merely on the trust which she felt to be ever 
increasing and vitalising in her beloved that he 
would not leave her. It is, however, very much 
clear that it was love which inspired that much 
degree of confidence in her. Shah Latif has 


construed trust to be implicit in her love at every 


moment 


Those who are without accompaniments, 


Lord is their companion and support. 
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Of his own sweet win. and accord. 

Punhoon will certainly come. 

He may visit after a moment, 

and I find myself in his lap 

In any case man must not underscore 
his own initiative. Whatever the circumstances 
be, and howsoever small or insignificant the 
resources at one's disposal, he must proceed 
forward and move ahead This is the advice to 
Susai as otherwise it would amount to betraying 
the confidence of the beloved 

o y&jjr. 

x - (s-*~ oU C Ojt/. (Jj? yli 

Punhoon goes ahead, I must go too r " r 

Lest he may reproach, the base born did nothing 57 

The comparison of Sasui with Suhni, 
however, suggests that Shah Lalif has idealized 
Sohni as more admirable model of complete trust 
in God; for she evinced higher degree of 
confidence under all odds and against much 
adverse conditions which she had to face during 
the night journey while crossing the river and 
rivulets. Here the very word 'tawakkur has been 
used explicitly. 

^ " ~°oi\ p 3* 

The river may overflow but see. those will be saved 
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Who confide in God and proceed on his help 
indeed they will not be drowned who are in 
touch with Sahar. 88 


Again it is in Sur Suhni that we find 


extreme kind of trust, which we come across with 
some of the Sufis. At on© moment Suhni is 
asked just to plunge herself in the river without 
seeking or relying on any material help. She i s 
told that she will not only come out safely but 
also meet her beloved. Merely the trust in God 
will work! 




- - 

/*'T' + v - t- 

( S' "j J 

cyr urr t 


Those who enter the waters, succeed. 
Plunge into the thundering river 
That with His help you reach Mehar aB 


This extreme kind of trust is further 
obvious when Suhni is strictly prohibited from 
taking any raft or shaft or any other physical 
means, for that is the negation of absolute 
confidence in God 

T/UJ ? OUuV^ oV: oC 

Do not gel hold of the raft 0, drowning girl 
Tomorrow you will hear the reproach 



We rescued you to reach the shore 


so 


The hagiographic accounts of the 
Softs are full with such examples where Ihey 
refused to accept any outstde material help A 
dervish who fell into the Tigris was asked by the 
standbyers whether he wanted lo be saved, he 
said 'no', and asked whether he would like to 
drown, he said ‘no p - for what have l to do with 
willing? God had decreed at the time of creation 
whether he was to be drowned or saved. 91 
Ibrahim Khawwas who was fond of wandering in 
the deserts would refuse the company of Khizr 
for that would amount to his negation in his 
confidence in God; 92 

I he Bayanuf Arifeen relates that 
Shah Karim was found wandering in the jungles 
where wild beasts and swine were reported He 
was advised by his devotees not to go alone in 
the jungle as the wild animals may harm him, bul 
still he would go and spend lot of time without 
taking any body with him. 


Qushairy has mentioned three 
degrees of Tawakkuf (T) Tawakkuf {2} Tasfim or 
Resignation (3) Tufwiz or confiding Tawakkuf is 
that you feel satisfied with the promise of God. 
taslim is that when being in the knowledge of 
God is considered sufficient, and tafwiz is that 
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he is happy with the injunctions of God whether 
for or against him. Thus Tawakkul is the 
beginning, taslim is the half way between and 
Tafwiz the final slage, Hence tawakkul is the 
characteristic of common believers, taslim is [hat 
of the saints and tafwiz that of the elect ft is 
also said that tawakkul is the state of all 
Prophets, but taslim is that of Prophet- Ibrahim 
and tafwiz is that of our Holy Prophet, 95 

In the above backdrop of ’tawakkul' 
and ' taslim\ following bait from Sur Siree Rag 
appears of greater meaning and significance 

^ <3 

d-Le. JL?lj 

Entrust alf your task to praiseworthy God, 

Indeed, you will rid of sorrows and doubts, 
if you submit to Him completely 
Thus with the help of thy Lord 

You will get your tasks complete. B4 

And here is what Rurni had earlier 
said on the same topic of taslim i.e. resignation 
or submission to the will of God. 

d-'KP ji _ 

j- >^ 0 > \JL^ 

There is no work better than trust in God: 
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What indeed is dearer (to God) than resignation? 95 

It is tawakkuf when equated with 
tastim. which brings all kinds of happiness and 
^ ^ - causes the pains and sufferings to evaporate 

Excepting trust (in God) and complete 
resignation in sorrow and joy, all is deceit and 
snare, se 
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Poverty or faar 

Tasawwuf or Islamic mysticism in its 
earliest phase was almost identical with 
asceticism main constituents of which were Faqr 
poverty and wara or abstinence Asceticism as a 
movement flourished during the second century 
Hegrah/ eighth century AD mainly due to the 
complex socio-political phenomenon which was 
predominantly materialistic in its approach and 
also devoid of ethical moorings. In fact the 
whole Sufi movement can be traced as a 
reaction to the peculiar life style and altitude of 
the rulers of the time, which was manifestly to 
perpetuate their personal gains as against the 
canonical teachings of Islam. Indeed H was the 
scandalous life style of the rulers, with very few 
exceptions of course, which animated the spirit 
of austerity and renunciation, consequently 
giving rise to the great as ascetics like Ibrahim 
bin Adham (d. 160/777) of Balkh and Rabia of 
Basra (d 185/801), 5J Both have been portrayed 
as the paragons or prototypes of asceticism in 
the chronicles of Sufism and through-out alJ the 
ages 

The Sufis prefer to cite the verse of 
the Quran 'And only God is ever-rich you are Hie 
poor' f eH in support of their contention that the 
human beings are but ‘faqirs/ indigent, poor or 
destitute and God is really rich and independent 
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In this connection they further add the tradition 
of the Prophet declaring 'Poverty is my pride 1 
and the second most often quoted tradition The 
world {wealth) is a carcass and its seekers are 
the dogs ' In this backdrop poverty was assigned 
high rank in the way of truth, and a Sufi of the 
stature as Hujwiri, contributed a complete 
chapter on poverty r 9fl He has given many a 
varied definitions of poverly coined by his great 
predecessors. Junaid said when his heart is 
empty of phenomena he is poor 1 , and Shibli 
exhorted, 'the poor man does not rest content 
with anything except God' Bishr Hafi (d.227/841) 
clearly asserted 'the best of stations is a firm 
resolution to endure poverty continually 100 


Poverty interpreted in a spiritual 
sense means the absence of desire for wealth, 
which includes the absence of desire for the 
blessings of the other world'. 101 It is this aspec! 
of poverty which has been overwhelmingly 
emphasized by Rabia, H If man has no wish for 
himself in this world and, the next than he may 
be called 'genuine faqir. To possess anything 
means to be possessed by it- the world enthralls 
those who possess some of its goods, whereas 
the true faqir should not possess anything and 
thus be not possessed by any thing 1 . 102 


Almost the similar idea 


was 
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expressed by Shah Latif in the following verse 

ltL 

9V 01 culs^ ^ >.T f (jiWisi 

Neither they take anything along 

nor their sell is with them 
Those who possess such signs 

Can not live without them. ’ 0:1 

A strange but interesting debate had 
taken place amongst the early Sufis regarding 
the superiority of poverty over wealth and vice 
versa. Some Sufis held the view that wealth is 
superior to poverty, as they based their premise 
I hat wealth is an attribute of God, whereas 
poverty can not be ascribed to Him Junaid 
including Hujwiri himself were of the oprnion that 
poverty is superior, as much as wealth is a Serm 
which actually applies to God and to which man 
has no right, but to God/ 104 

Again the reason for the superiority 
of poverty may be that it leads to fans or 
annihilation, the most cherished goal of the 
Sufis. This is how Faqr is equated with fana 
which is symptomatic of baga or subsistence in 
God. This line of argument has been very well 
received by the Sufis, and there is hardly any 
surprise that we find it in the Masnvi and Sayan- 
ui-Arifeen ) the two known sources of Sufi ideas 
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for Shah Latif, 


i>' 


\ *J / c j^ Ji ri J-*i> 


i.r^' 


^y 4 


Faqir means who has renunciated, it is not a 
rank rather leaving all the ranks, for when faqr 
become perfect it is God, EQ5 


A very comprehensive etymological 
definition of Faqr has been provided in the 
discourses of Shah Karim, He had observed that 
in the word Faqr which is of Arabic origin, there 
are three tetters. The first letter Fe stands for 
fana or annihilation, second letter qaf stands for 
qurb or proximity and third letter re stands tor 
royal or vision of God, 


And again when he was asked as to 
how to define Faqir the reply was: The word 
Faqir consists four letters, By fe is meant thal he 
is constantly engaged in meditation or Fikr, by 
qaf meant qarar l.e. he is restive, by ye is meant 
he is Yar or seeks company of God and none 
else; and by re is meant riyazaf or spiritual 
exercises wild which he is always engaged 

Shah Karim is also reported to have 
laid down three conditions for becoming Faqir in 
true sense (a) He should keep his stomach 
hungry (b) Keep his body without clothes (c) 
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and keep his heart thirsty. 107 

At different occasions he expressed 
his view that a faqir is better than a Scholar. His 
words are, 'the end of scholars is the beginning 
of Faqirs \ 105 


In the whole of Bayan ui Arifeen , it is 
either faqir or talib i.e seeker whose 
characteristics have been delineated, and their 
qualities have been described in minute details 
These ideas appear to have penetrated the mind 
of Shah Laiif in formulating his ideal of a faqir. 
in fact we come across such faqirs in Sur 


Ramkali, who have all these qualities 


6 ^- 


■ 

Ascetics with ears pierced and slit they wear big earrings 
Those God-lovers sit facing the north wind. 

Their bodies they starve and make them lean 
Though indigent, they annihilate themselves, 

Let us visit their abodes and places. 109 


In the poetry of Shah Latif, Sasui 
represents a complete model of both Safik as 
well as talib and it is in her character that many 
stations or maqamat of the mystical path are 
easily identifiable. In fact she fulfils most of the 
requirements of a Salik or wayfarer, for she is 
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the embodiment of patience, acme of tawakkul^ 
and she does not leave aside Shukr or gratitude 
even. She is betwixt between fear and hope, she 
suffers the utmost pains and suffering she is 
afso at the pinnacle of faqr or poverty, for after 
Punhoon she is rendered destitute and devoid of 
all material resources. She is the great symbol 
of struggle or Mujahidah as she fights against all 
odds. She is endowed with the vision of beloved 
also called Mushaidah, Finally she is also seen 
on the height of rid a or satisfaction. In fact Shah 


Latif has conceived of special station or maqam 
of Shahadah or martyrdom for her, because she 


meets the death on her way to beloved, which 
fits the traditional definition of Shaheed or 
martyr who gives his or her life on the way to 
God, There is also a Sufi saying in Arabic 'The 
one who died of love, died as martyr 1 which was 
quoted by Shah Lutfullah Qadri, the scholar -poet 
and predecessor of Shah Latif. Shah Latif 
declares Sasui to be martyr and therefore she 


5 L c>>Ui 


deserves the post-mortem treatment accordingly 


is* (y** V 


She needs no shroud to be wrapped slain she is 
by her beloved 

For she was blessed with the glory of martyrdom FID 


We shall take up the rest of the 
stations at appropriate time, bul right now we 
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concentrate as to how poverty faqr is relevant to 
Sasui At first Sasui is robbed of her beloved 
Funhoon, who was her greatest wealth She is 
completely resourceless when she proceeds in 
the pursuit for her beloved. She traverses the 
trajectory day and night leading to her beloved 
all by herself without any aide, presenting the 
complete picture of an indigent and destitute, 
she is barefoot and her dress torn into pieces, 
and when she reaches the neighbourhood of 
Kech, her appearance is virtually that of a 
beggar, for the dogs surround her, a typical 
scene when the mendicants enter into any place. 


The foremost pre-requisite of poverty 
is to lake nothing along with oneself, and this is 
the constant advice to Sasui. 

< (Jr 

The humble ones crossed mountain Harho, 

The burdened ones could no! proceed 
In facl they have a call from Kech 
who take naught with them. 


I he most conspicuous case of 
naughting oneself is to leave or shun the dress 
because stage Is reached when care about 
one's dress also becomes a burden. Sasur fs 
being asked to be ready for that also, if she has 
to achieve perfection of poverty. 
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Vb+jj+X. tf 5 L>jlC * r — 

£5-**^- v* 6U> d^L 

Proceed without formal attires, 

Leave the rich dresses aside 
She will take the lead, 

who lakes, naught with herself 113 

According to Shah Latif, Sasui fulfils 
the requirements of a faqir and he therefore 
uses this term for her at least thrice 

Gu>j 

Th * Tc£ls Pjy 

they set if yesterday at midnight 

I knew of it only at dawn. 

Their separation rendered me mendicant 
and made me resourceless. 

Q f God join me with Mis Highness Punhoon. H3 

Despite all kind of afflictions which 
she undergoes, the constant prayer on her lips 
is let she be not made to suffer without seeing 

her beloved, A verse in the Wai of Sur Abri is 
quite meanrngfuf. 

j\j> yy ts* *c£/_ 6 1 t>U 

Let this poor indigent bear not separation 
without seeing the beloved’. " 4 
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The pinnacle of poverty is lo be 
glorious with God. This is what has been implied 
by the Prophetic saying ‘when poverty matures it 
God\ s ' 5 Junard envisaged this when he said. 

Poverty is an ocean of affliction, yet its 
affliction is complete glory." 15 This is true in 


U[ aasu 'i as is obvious from these lines 

Assiduous and determined" ' ^ 

As if she would climb high trees, 

She killed her death fist 

and died herself gloriously afterwards " 7 


Shah Lalif in Sur Samoondt 
Seafarers' has presented yel another glorious 


aspect of poverty, when he says 

OryU*L ^ 


Many are the harbours in countnes^~^ 


but none is like Mafabar 
Ascetics though poorly dressed 

Provide the precious stones UB 


These divinely inspired men though 
dressed in rags are rich in spiritual weallh as 
they have traded in that merchandise from one 
shore to another and have amassed gems 

pearls and other precious stones of invaluable 
worth. 
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Rumi also emphasized the similar 
view when he equated faqr with fans The 
Prophetic tradition 'Poverty is my pride’ was 
interpreted almost in the same way when he 
vXZ, jjA . says: 

^ ^ W 6^ - oc ^o 

Fana graced (the Prophet who said) poverty ls 

my pride he became the shadowless like the 
Flame of a candle. 1,9 



In fact Rumi is so much infatuated 
with faqr that he has elucidated the concept of 
faqr at different places in different ways. At 
another place he holds taqr in conjunction with 
pahence. for they go together, and here he sees 
ii as Noor or Light of God. and at other place he 
sees G hina or wealth in the faqr. This is just 
what Shfbli had said that you will nol become 
nch except by Him, and that when you have 
gained Him you have become rich. In this sense 
faqr is (he process by which the heart of a man 
is purified or cleansed from all the worldly 
desires, and only one desire is kept alive in the 
heart and that is of God. The first step in this 
direction is taken by concentrating on the axiom 
ihat this world is like carcass, so it has to be 
despised. Abhorrence for (his world is almost 
canonical with all Sufis. Both Rumi and Shah 
Latif subscribe to this view by quoting (he most 
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popular tradition of the Prophel, often cited by 
the Sufis,, * * ; — t 

£o WiU^ 3 ^_o^ \ijj| 

A dog delights in churning of bones 

But the valiant is after his own heart' 

The world is a carrion and dogs are its seekers' 

Adopt this lesson seriously. 120 


If this world is like carrion and is to 
be avoided, then what is the nourishment of the 
seekers. Rump has found an answer to il when 
he refers to the maxim of Sufis 

Hunger is the food of God with which he 
quickens the bodies of the very faithful 


Rumi claims many advantages of 
hunger over ealing and considers it absolutely 

essential for those who pursue the path of 
mystics 


Shah Latif in But Ramkafi has dwell 
8t len 9 th with the concept of hunger He 
considers it absolutely necessary for the faqirs 
to keep themselves hungry, and they have to be 


so much used to it that even If they starve Ihey 
don'l beg for any thing. In fact Ibat is the 
greatest mark of distinction for them, also Ihey 
have their own timings of sleep and prayers 
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U.VSV /o^a^s 

By mid night Ihey keep awake 
white at sunset they go to sleep 
Though they starve of hunger, 
they can't beg for any things 

Such faqirs have quaffed the cup of silence forever 122 

They have got complete control over 
their desire of hunger and thirst, that they feel 
satiated with hunger and remain quenched 
without any drink. 



No desire for food they have, thirst they pour and drink 
The ascetics have conquered aii their desires. 

Crossing wilderness, they reached where they aspired.'” 

Shah Latif was very much fascinated 
with the ascetics, so much so lhat he preferred 
to admire them in different manners and with at 
least a dozen different names. 

yy\ a J’X- r <UA. 

Neither they faugh nor do they eat any thmg 
Also they speak not a word 
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They are so much involved, 

11 is difficult to comprehend their ways' 24 

Shah Lalif has also highlighted the 
fact that so long as you keep your belly full and 
aspire for tastes of food, you can never attain 
the lofty posilion of the ascetics. 


As a matter of fact Shah Latif in Sur 


Ramkali has highlighted the different stages, 
through which Salik has to pass before his 
attainment of the status of gnostic, and as it 
appears faqir is an intermediary stage or station, 
culmination of which is but gnosis or marifat, to 
which we shall return at appropriate time As to 
what are other basic quaiities of a faqir, Rumi 
states that first of all faqr or poverty can be 
acquired only through the company of those who 


have attained it i.e. by way of transmission and 
that there is no other way excepting to adopt 
their companionship or association 

~ Jo? fsv 

It thou desire (Spiritual) poverty, that depends 
on companionship (with a Shaikh); neither thy 
tongue nor thy hand avails 


Snah Latifs own experience was of 
the same nature, for he values the 
companionship of ascetics vital for his spiritual 
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life. He repeats the phrases that t can not live 
without them, I must keep their company, even 
visiting their places is of great worth It is 
relevant to point out here that Shah Latif spent 
few precious years of his fife in the company of 


Yogis and most probably visited many of their 
places including the most famous site of Htngfaj 
in Baluchistan. In fact the ascetics command 
high respect with Shah Latif and Yogis 


symbolise their existence. 


C3 PP op J 

^tr <§* f CU.V, l>L3>v 

1 ortight they are with you 

by morning they will leave 


Nil these patient ones are with you 
gel your soul be animated 
Even look for their footprints 

May be you never meet again. ,!S 


Again it is in the context of Yogis, Shah 
Latif has emphasized that they sever all kinds of 
relations with this world and that they blaze from 
with in all the lime. They keep their, physical 
desires to the bare minimum, and observe 
complete austerity in their dealings, They do not 
believe in any kind of formalism with regard to 
Ihe dress or physical appearance Alt the time 
they yearn for their true beloved, and exercise 
self-restraint and self-control to the extent of 
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naughting themselves. 

Rumi has also identified such 
persons with faqirs as is obvious from these 
verses. 

(j -J 

4sj ^ (JTj 3 \i t/U, 

Ths faqir (dervish) Ihen is he that has no 
intermediary, (connexions) the flames have 
direct connexion with his being t27 

Rumi js fond of playing with the 
imagery of fire naar and light or noor. Taking 
clue from the light verse of the Holy Quran and 
the Prophetic tradition that the believer sees 
with the light of God, and on the day of 
judgement the hell shall cry, 'O believer, be 
quick thy light has extinguished my flames* or 
‘the gnostic has nourishment from the light of 
God, Rumi declares man cf God to be 
essentially light', though he admils of several 
gradations. At one place, he speaks of Sharfrb-e- 
Noorani or the illuminated luminous saint as to 
how he is full and brimming with the light of God 
and how he casts this light on to his followers 
, , and transforms them into illumined ones 125 

^ ip jl<JU y Uy 

At another place he poses the 
question, 'How do you consider man of God as 
fire or naar t it is incorrect and because of your 
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defective vision. In fact he is light, 'Call him 
light, do nol caff him fire/ 

Yet at another place, Rumi 
differentiates between the hghl of wax candle 
and the light of man of God, whom he now 
compares wilh candle According to him the light 
of wax candle decreases as it starts burning, 
whereas the light of these godly persons 
increases as their bodies become thin or melt 


dowr i 



to the wax candle, since in proportions as that 
(the body) dwindles, the light of Ihe spirit is 
increased, 1?9 

Rumi concludes that such are the 
saints of God whose fire naar has turned in to 
light or near and who consume them but illumine 
others, It is in this background that the whole of 
Sur Ramkali can be appreciated which starts 
with the following couplet. 

^ OI (i ^ i y? u i 

« ' “ V 1 ^ 

Ascetics (Yogis) in this world, 

some are fight, some fire 
Kindle themselves to light others, 

without them I can not live 150 
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CHAPTER-VII 

The Unitive Experience with Shall Abdul Latif: 

As discussed earlier almost all the 
great Sufi masters have differentiated between 
the Maga/7i or Station and Hal or State They 
were afso unanimous in their approach that the 
niagam is to be achieved through personal 
efforts whereas the Hal was like a gift, it was to 
descend upon the Salik or traveller while 
pursuing the spiritual path towards God. They 
however, diferred or almost every one gave his 
own version of the exact contents of these 
stations and stages, and furthermore they were 
also at odds to agree as to what was the total 
number of stations on the path and whether the 
nature of Ihe contents can be described to the 
commoners. Some of them held the view that the 
exact nature of the contents cannot be 
described, nor is it desirable to reveal i! to the 
others. Rather they were of the opinion that the 
proper revelation of the sufj experience in any 
language is just impossible what they opined is 
that at the nost allusion can be made about the 
actual experience or the state t e hal 
experienced by the sufjs. These allusions are 
learnt through actual experience of the mystical 
and are only known to those who have 
experienced these mystical states and lived rn 
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these stations 1 

II is interesting to note that with 
some Sufis Rida or satisfaction is a Hat which is 
bestowed by God, but with some of (he Sufis it is 
a station to be achieved. One more point of 
difference between Maqam and Hat is that 
whereas the earlier one is considered to be 
permanent, the latter is thought to be transitory 
or passing one. Station' belongs to the category 
of acts, State' to the category of gifts Hence 
the man that has a station, stands by his own 
self-mortifications. whereas Ihe man that has a 
state is dead to seff' and stands by a 'state' 
which God creates in him. 2 Abu Nasr Sara], the 
author of earliest treatise on sufism, has 
identified, seven stations 'maqam' and ten 
states Hat J whereas, his immediate successors 
KaJabdi and Guashiry discussed some twenty 
and forty stations/states respectively They were 
followed by Hujwrri and Ghazali who gave 
somewhat psychological and philosophies! 
description of these terms, without giving lha 
exact number of stations as well as states. 


Shah Latif is also no exception in the 
line of great Sufi masters in so for the 
distinction between Hat and maqam is 
concerned, lie Is fully aware with that difference 
winch has been spelled out by his peers and 
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seers fike Rumi and Shah Karim, Earlier we 
suggested that ' Sasui 1 is the ideal Saitk 


portrayed by Shah Latif as such and rt is in her 
context, that he observed: 


(J dU r cJU 


She achieved nothing substantial/ 
Neither here nor there. 

Material wealth helped her not, 

Thruogh haf' she reached her beloved 3 


The poel implies that despite alt the 
hard struggle which Sasui exerted and (he 
tremendous sacrifices, which she made on her 
part to reach her beloved, they availed her 
nothing.According to the poet it was the divine 
grace with caused her to get untied with the 
beloved, It should, however, be not construed 
that conferment of Hal is the negation of 
struggle or striving on the part of seeker, rather 
Shah Latif in Sur Sasui, has laid great emphasis 
on struggle side, and that aspect has been fully 
discussed earlier underr the chapter Tawakkat' 

In Sur Ramkali, where Yogis 
represent Gnostics, Shah Latif is more explicit 
on this point and in the following verse which 
has dual imagery, he has dealt with the 
conception of ha/' as a state and 
simultaneoeusly underlined the Emportace of 
time for a sufi. 
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6^ 61 >TT^ (J6 c>6^c3^6 

Some have set their mind on the past, 
others only think about future 
[ am in distress without those 
who are endowed with 'present' (Hal). 4 

The word HaT which is of Arabic 
origin literally means ‘present; Shah l.atif, 
through double allegory lays down the value of 
time with the gnostics and simultaneously, 
declares those gnostics to be on high pedestal 
who are conferred with Ha! or are 'Sahib-e-Hat 
in the formal terminology of Sufis Sahib-e Hal is 
compared lo Sahib-e-Qat’ which in Sufi 
terminology means mere religious scholar 
having no spiritual depth or dimension. The most 
common phrase, which Sufis quote in their 
conversation, is, 

cju 

Leave aside the discoursing (Gal) 

Be a man of state' (Hal) 


This is exactly what tranpires from 
the following verses about the gnostics where 
Shah Latif has first compared Qa/' with 'Hat' but 
later on declared 1 Hal to be superior to Qa! 






9V6io 


r cJU 
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Listen to the music sound of ascetics 
Which is really great wealth for me. 

They indulge not in discourses, 
for they, consider it worthfess t 
I cannot five without such persons. 

Who are gifted with ’ha/', 3 

Here Shah Lalif has described the 
ascetics as life givers, and has observedthat 
there can be no value of this life without them, 
for the reason that they have approached the 
source of real life, who is God almighty In the 
same Sur Ramkati, Shah Latif has more than 
once recreated that he himself attamed 'haf' 
through their company, It is due to their spiritual 
companionship that has ushred the same 
mystical stale in him, says he 

, ^ 3^ Uj>~ U 

Fortunate I lived as t saw the holyman 
From whom i atlarned the H Ha/' R 

Beside the Hal* and the 'Maqam\ 
'Waqt' or moment has also been discussed by 
the great Sufis.According to Junatd f Sufism is 
the preservationof moments, which has the 
mystical sense of the immediate spiritual 
condition. Qushairy defined it as first important 
term with Sufis. He was followed by Hujwiri who 
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differentiate between hal and wagf in these 
words 

‘Waqat is that whereby a man 
becomes independent of the past and the future. 
It is also said that at such moments one is 
seized of his time and he is simply unaware of 
his present conditions. This makes the nature of 
that time unique and particular with that body or 
person, and therefore it varies from person to 
person. According to a most celebrated Sufi 
tradition, the Prophet is reported to have said ‘I 
have a time with God in which none of the 
angles nor any prophet rivals me'. The Sufis 
have asserted that no man can attain to the 
reality of time by exerting his choice, for ‘time' is 
a thing that does not come within Ihe scope of 
human acquisition, that it should be gained by 
effort nor is it sold in the market, thal any one 
should give his life in exchange for it, and the 
will has no power either to attract or to repel it' 7 
Explaining the relationship between haf and 
waqt, Hujwiri observed Waqt has need of hal for 
Waqt is beautified by hal and subsists thereby 
He further countinues: 'The togue of the 
possessor of 4 haf* Is silent concerning his 7ia/ 
but his actions proclaim the reality of his ‘haf 

The Sufi fully realizes the 
significance of time in his spiritual fife 
Therefore he does not talk of yesterday, today. 
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or tomorrow, as every moment is impatacable 
and precious for him, he cannot afford to waste 
it without remembrance of God This is the 
context and idea of Shah Laid which finds 


reference in the folfowing verses 
, / Vj_5^ ( CkQ>J-£=> 


!■ "M * ^ 


Of no use is today or tomorrow 

What to speak of yesterday 

Seek company of that beloved, 

who in every moment is with your breathing 

proceed on the path of God, 


taking care of your present moments 9 


The above perspective leads us to 
the conclusion that Shah Latif was well 
conversant with the idea of 'Ha/' and he fully 
knew the implications of each state, though he 
described them without any order or in any 
systematic manner. With him, the first and 
foremost state' which has been Ihe most 
significant one is 'Mashahidah ' or contemplation 
Mushahida is attained through Muraqba or 
concentration which is preceded by Mujahida or 
(self-mortification). In fact when Satik reaches 
his journeys' end, he finds the real meaning and 
essence of Mujahida to be Mushahida 10 It also 
has many stages or degrees, Ihe Iwo most 
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distinctive being first through the heart or Qa!b 
and the second being through the eyes The first 
may be generalized as the mystical experience 
and the latter one as the mere vision. 


Shah Abdul Latif h as discussed all 
this in one of his longest verses comprising of 
eleven lines. Indeed he has very beautifully 
depicted the scenes which indicate the Ha!’ of 


these ascetics. 



— r L*-, Lj 


L>^f~ ‘ —!Lm-L z. t —*■ 
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* y Ur 6> CT (Prf>-!> 


The knees of the ascetics are mount Sinai, 

These half clad persons are always on their 
knees in prostration. 

And it was bows lenght or less 1 - Thus the naked 
bow down 
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'perishing', so they render themselves naught, 

God is friend of those who believe and leads them 
from the darkness to the light , this is their belief 
'Moses fell down swooning', but stalwart Yogis 
stand burning 

The eye did not rove nor did it turn away 1 - this 
is their position, Such ascetics attain 
contemplation of their beloved, then and there 
He sees by Me, he hears by Me, he unites Me 
this is how they sit. 

And he walks by Me, he speaks by Me- such 
walking they go. 

Sayyid says: How can you know about them. M 

In the 1 Muraqbah* the Sufis adopt 
special bodily posture bowing their face between 
their knees while they keep their knees in the 
raised position. The Yogis also obervere 
meditation but they keep their knees fiat on the 
ground This shows that Shah La!if has more of 
Arifs or gnostics on his mind than the normal 
yogis. Muraqbah can be defined as the 
concentration of mind with the view that God 
oversees him and keeping God constantly before 
one$ r eyes, It is in the *Awaiful Maaif J the classic 
mannual for Suhwardy Sufis, where in the 
metaphor of knees as Mount Sinai ' has been 
used implying thereby that the holy man attain 
vision of God or are bestowed with ‘ TejaW' of 
God in such position 13 Muraqbah is normally 
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undertaken jn a secluded place and is conlrnued 
for many days, most commonly for forty days, 
hence ‘Chile Kashi ' or forty days seclusion is 
standard practice in which most of the time 
J Muraqbah ' is observed Shah Lahf himself used 
to observe this kind or 1 Chilla* in a secluded 
room, especially built for this purpose, called 
'Hujrah* which still exists at Bhit Shah. 

It is ‘Mtiraqhab' meditation which 
leads to ' Mushahidah\ this is also the first state 
according to Abu Nasr Sarraj, the aulhor of 
KitabuE Luma, 13 The second line can be 
bracketed with the first, as longer prostration 
does form part of the Sufi meditation. The third 
line speaks of the nearness to God, Qurb' which 
is enumerated as the second state by the great 
Sufi masters. The fourth line of the verse spells 
out clearly the state of annihilation or Fana The 
Quranic verse in the fifth tine bears the meaning 
that these people are friends of God and it is He 
who guides them on the enlightened path, It 
also implies love of God for them, which is but 
indicative of their exalted position.Like the 
experience of IVIoses who fainted on having seen 
the glimpse of God s illumination at mount Sinai, 
these holymen get themselves burned in the fire 
of love for God, The same portion of Quranic 
verse used in this line also appears in the 
following lines from the Masnvi, 
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Love inspired Mount Sinai, 0 lover, (so that) 

Sinai (was made) drunken and Moses fail in a swoon. 


The seventh tine speaks of the vision 
of God, and the Quranic verse quoted their 
alludes to the vision experienced by the Prophet 
when on a night journey he underwent this 
unique experience, Shah Latif has, however, 
tried to generalize it and make if applicable in 
the case of gnostics who are his ideal. In the 
classic Sufi tradition they are also referred to as 
the perfect man, 

In the eighth line the saint poet has 
arrived at the conclusion that only such ideal 
gnostics gain contemplation or Mushahidah of 
God, who is their real beloved Shah Latif or for 
that matter many other erstwhile Sufis, including 
Sarraj, Hujwiri, Ghazali and Rumi have very 
clearly spoken about this state f though they 
differ in varying degree from one another. 
Anyhow it is this Mushahidah which has been 
considered the essence of Sufistic or religious 
experience and about which the entire Sufi 
literature can be cited as an evidence on record 
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In the remaining two fines of the 
above verse, few words from the famous Hadtth 
of Qurb-e-Nawafit 15 as ft has been known with 
the sufis have been quoted and these very same 
word have been quoted by Rumi as under 




( 5 ° 


* _ 








Go, for thou art, (he of whom God Sai-lh), By 
Me he hears and by Me he sees; thou art the 
(Divine) conGlousness (Itself). rs 


Rumi emphasises once again. 

I ) dXi^j O' 1 ) 

(For him) who has become seeing by Me- this 

(talk of yours) is foolish nonsense even in 

regard to that servant 16 


It is worthwhile to quote here the full 
text of the above reffered Hadith-I-qudsi along 
with its translation, 


'My servant doth not draw night unto 
Me by any means that pleaseth Me belter than 
performance of the obligatory duties of worship 
(farafd) which I have laid upon him, and My 
servant doth not cease to draw nigh unto Me by 
voluntary works of devotion (nawafif) until I love 
him, and when I love him, I am his ear, so that 
he hears by Me, and his eye, so that he sees by 





Me and his Longue, so that he speaks by Me 
and his hand, so that he takes by Me tJ 

According to the Sufis, in Qurb-e - 
Faraid, the mystic is 'fani* and God acts through 
him r but in Qurbai-e-Nawafif , he is Baqi and acts 
through God ia This is really inexplicable in any 
human language, as has been concluded by 
Shah Latif in the above verse 

Muraqba is defined as knowing that 
God oversees us and keeping Him constantly 
before our eyes. 

Muraqaba implies keeping ones 
herat safe from everything else other than God 
and the extreme of this process is that when a 
person forgets himself as well .He is oblivious of 
everything else for him there is no heaven or 
earth, it is only God who is existent and present 
t9 Mujahidah which includes Muraqba is the 
threshold for Mushahida. It is through the 
process of Muraqba , that the Sahk gains vision 
of the reality Muraqba is somewhat technical it 
has Its own prerequisites, The process 
comprises chanting of the name of God or dhikr 
afong with some exercises of the eyes, ears and 
heart, Indeed disciplining of all the senses and 
the heart or qaib enabling it to receive the 
glimpse of reality or be able to eslablish conlact 
with the Reality Shah Latif was fully aware with 
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these aspects of Mujahidah and Muraqba which 
could lead to Mushahidah as is evident from 
these lines: 



Keep silence, even move not your lips 
Shut your eyes and your ears too, 

Exhaust not your thirst fully, 
nor keep your belly full. 

This would enable you to experience the vision 
of Reality from within 70 

The sufi texts are full with the details 
of Muraqaba or Meditation and Mujahidah or self 
-mortification and there are a number of verses 
by Shah Lalif. Hujwiri has referred to 
Mushahidah as the first seeing of the Almighty 
with the mind's eye. The canvass of this 
Mushahida soon extends to the whole universe 
and every item appears to be imbued with 
Reality. But this is possible only when the 
discerning faculties of human being including his 
eyes have been trained and disciplined to that 
extent, Shah Latif was endowed with this kind of 
Mushahida, as is obvious from these lines 
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I am beholden to my eyes, 

for they see none but their beloved, 

Even when I am confronted with my enemy 


71 


This is how the perception ot a 
gnostic is altogether different, for he perceives 
Reality in every atom of the universe Shah Latif 
was verry emphatic in his approach when he 


said: 


,ar0^l (yi 


l £,J { (f° 




1/ 
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Had you been serious in your perception, 
Everything was but a Reaiity, 


0, who you are confused. 
Be not blind to the facts. 77 


Hujwiri has clarified that this is but an 
advanced Stage ( maqam ) of contemplation, and 
in his support he has quoted Muhammad bin 
Wasi, who said: T never saw anything without 
seeing God therein', 23 

Shah Latif in one of the verses ties 
comprehensively dealt with the phenonmenon as 
experienced by the gnostic, once he has 
undergone the whole process and has been 
blessed with that particular slate 

The ascetics through privy struggle 
sighted Him . 

O ix}^ K" 
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U^SO- (A 

On their way, they crossed the no-place {La-mdkem) 
They got united with Him, 

having roasted themselves fully 
They saw nothing but God every where * 
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AnnihUation/Fana and Subsistcnce/flaga 

The doctrine of Fana as the most 
significant subject with almost all the sufis of all 
the times and alt the climes The earliest 
definition of 4 Fana ‘ with the great Sufi masters 
tike Abu Said Al-Kharas: is, The sign of the 
mystic s passing away is the departing of his 
desire of this wortd and next, except his desire 
of God' 5 . Kalabadt, however, commented 
Passing away is a state in which all passions 
pass away h so tal the mystic experiences no 
feelings towards anything whatever, and loses 
alf sense of discrimination: he has passed 
away/* Hujwin was very comprehensive and 
concise when he said Fana is the complete loss 
by the mortal self of the conditions of his being, 
and baqa is his being losl in the vision of Real * 

Generally speaking by passing-away 
from self the myslic dos not cease to exist in the 
true physical sense of existence as an 
individual but rather it is an esoteric or internal 
metamorphosis which replaces the personal 
attributes of an individual, and in that process 
he acquires the attributes of God Sufis are also 
of the opinion that passing away is concomitant 
of existence or continuance in God Hujwiri has 
made it logically clear in this way that when 
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ignorance is anniEnlated knowledge is gained or 
when sin is annihilated piety becomes 
subsistence So when an individual has attained 
'fana' he automatically gains baqa or 
persistence' Shah Latif also seems to be in 
general agreement with this idea of ‘fans' and 
‘Baqa' when he sard: 

'iif iS 3 Ll OU yU? (jr^r 

(5° ^y Vi -j f fer 

Those who annihilated their existence 
and absorbed themselves completely in God. 
Neither they stand nor sit nor prostate. 

Indeed when they naughted themselves, 
they attained the real existence. 4 

There is general consensus among 
the sufis that Fans 1 is the state and not station 
which may be attained by personal merit, Ehal its 
opposite should also be thus acquired 
Moreover, 1 fana ' has many a degree or stage 
which the great sufis have expressed in many a 
subtle and abstruse words. How difficult it is Id 
understand the true meaning and significance of 
the term ’fana' is clear from the fact that on one 
hand the utterances or shatihat of ’Bayazid 
BistamT (d,261/875) Glory be to me How 
exalted t am’ and Hatlaj s bursting out 'I am the 
truth are considered as the most sincere 
expression of ‘fana' on their part, on the other 
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hand Prophet Moses who fell down at Mounl 
Sinai and went into swoon, when he experienced 
the illumination of God there, is also treated as 
fana . There can be no more comprehensive 
definition of f ana' than what the great leader of 
Sufis Junard has given: Tasawuf is that God 
should cause thee to die from thyself and to live 
in Him. 


In short fana ' is a multidimensional 
phenomenon having many a varied aspect, and 
it has therefore been described also in different 
ways. The first and most noteworthy aspect or 
stage of it is 'Personal mortification', which 
means negative passions to be diluted to the 
extent of purification and purging so that only 
positive human virtues dominate the personality 
The greatest evil in this regard is self-conceit 
and through mortification it is the first to be 
obliterated or annihilated. In Sur Mazur’ which 
represent just one aspect of Sasui, the (deal 
path finder, Shah Latif depicts her picture in the 

i 

following words: 



Those who are shorn of self-conceit 
crossed the mountains successfully 
Those who are burdened with worldly materials, 
shall not enjoy the company of their beloved 
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Shah L at if in the above verse has 
used the word ‘Jareedi* which is of Arabic origin 
and it is from this same root that the word 
J Tajrid’ or detachment is also derived and it is a 
very important stage with the sufis. The classical 
sufi manuals are full with the description of 
tajreed i.e. (detachment) and tafreed re, 
annihilation of separation from God and these 
occur in the similar meaning in the Bayanui 
A'rifeen. in fact Shah Karim in the following 
verse has highlighted ' Tajreed' and 4 Tafreed 1 

' [f) tjr*—-- 

Those who passed out from 'Tajreed' and 
entered 4 Tafreed 1 

They enjoy festivity daily, others have but rare 6 

Tajreed and tafreed are but stepping 
stones towards the fuller realization of 
annihilation. Self-mortification when pursued 
more vigorously, as if everything from within has 
perished is termed 'Dying to yourself' or Die 
before ye die' or ul C^p_^J Intensity of the 

feeling must differentiate between the two 
stages, though their nature seems lo be 
essentially the same. The Sufi experience has 
invariably indicated that Dying to self is really 
Living in God'. This Prophetic tradition is 
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generally interpreted that the mam cause root 
of troubles for man is his carnal soul or its base 
faculties and unless these impediments are 
virtually killed or done away with, the true 
spiritual qualities of man will not shine out In 
other words as soon as these base faculties are 
removed, the soul attains Its pure and original 
state of existence, so that it perceives Its pre- 
existence where it feels to be one with God or in 
God, By passing away from self the mystic dos 
not cease to exist, in the true sense of 
existence, individual, rather his individuality, 
which is an inalienable gift from God is 
perfected, transmuted and eternalized through 
God and in God\ 7 

The Justification which the Sufis 
have advanced for the theory of 'Die before ye 
die' has been based on the many premises. First 
though this life is the dearest thing to an 
individual, it is a veil between the man and God 
Cessation of this life does not mean an end to 
the life rather it opens up unending vistas for 
eternal life. 

1. Life is a continuity which partakes of the 
Reality As you go deeper, it wifi prove lo 
be a mystery beyond comprehension. 


2. 


The Soul is ethereal which existed prior to 
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coming into this life and shall also remain 
once this life is over. 

3 This life is a confinement for the soul and 
as soon as it gets freed it joins the 
origin or returns to Us original state 

4. The original state of the soul was of 
blessedness and in its present condition it 
is suffering separation. It is therefore 
anxious to unite its source. 

5. The soul shall have to be kept in the state 
of preparedness or in ever-ready position 
so that it once again meets or joins Ihe 
original source wherefrom it has come into 
this world. The death provides lhat 
opportunity. 

6 Love is that cataclysm which will enable 
the soul to unite without any exasperation 
Love prepares Ihe ground for unification 


With reference to the context of Ihe 
above ideas, innumerable verses of identical 
meaning of great Sufi poets can be quoted, but 
we shall, however, confine to Rumi and Shah 
Latff just to elucidate their viewpoint Here the 
question is whether ‘Die before ye die' means 
real physical death of an individual or it is a 
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semblance of the internal metamorphosis which 
resembles death or it is an inner state of Ihe 
soul when one is overwhelmed with the feeling 
of death,or it is severance of all relations of the 
body with this world. This is what is apparent 
from the following verses of Al-Nuri 

Lo, 1 have severed every though! from me, 

And died lo selfhood, that I might be Thine 
How long, my heart's beloved? 1 am spent 
I can no more endure this banishment * 

Rumi in Sook-V has related a story 
of a lover who recounts his all kinds of 
sacrifices before his beloved but his beloved 
after hearing ail his accounts, tells his thal he 
might have done every thing but not that which 
is the veritable proof of love, that is dying and 
annihilation, 

* * 

Thou hast done all, but hast not died, 

thou art living Hark, die, if thou art a self 

sacrificing friend. 9 

At another place Rumi has it made it 
dear what does he mean by the so-often 
repeated ‘death' in the following verse 

ify- ^ 
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The death of dealhlessness is lawful to us, 

the provision of unprovidedness is a bounty, for us 

Thus the conception of death or 
'passing away' has this special meaning and 
significance for the Sufis, This is how Qusbairy 
defines Fana and Baqa; when a person has 
achieved fana of his self he goes from the vision 
of his fana into the high stage of his actual fana 
The first-stage in this ascent is the fana of his 
self and its attributes through his permanence in 
the attributes of the ReaL Then comes the 
second slage of his fosing his stages in the 
attributes of the Real and achieving a vision of 
God himself And lost of all he loses his status 
in the vision of the reality by merging himself 
completely in the being of the Rear. n 

Shah Latif like Rumi has considered 
death as an essential step towards the meeting 
of beloved. But at a certain stage he considers 
even death to be the hindrance rather the 
greatest obstacle which has to be overcome to 
ujte with the beloved. The constant piece of 
advice which Shah Latif gives to Sasui when she 
is tn the midst of her journey is to be ready for 
death. The message is too loud and clear in the 
following verses 


50 
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O Sasui, Die before the scheduled moment of 
death, And leave not their company who lost 
their souls in the way. 12 



During this life, flee from Bambhor, 

Beseech your beloved Punhoon, 

in order that you may kill the angle of death 13 

, CT—" LV->> Zy> 

- L? 0 y- 

0 Sasui, die to be united. 

Do not live unwittingly, o woman, 

Only after death, 

You wifi reach your beloved Punhnon 14 


Shah Latif in the following verse 
wherein he alluded to the most often quoted Sufi 
tradition, has however made it clear that this 
death is not necessarily physical death, though 
one should always remain prepared for it. 

(£y ( is^Cy-x ■££ 

Or^U=. U ^ ' 

You know not inmost self-burning 

Hence you are unaware of death. 
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0. woman perhaps you had no idea of 
Dying before death 1 

So why should you just chop off your headf 1fi 


Rumi in the last volume of Masnvi 
has dealt with this prophetic tradition under 
separate heading, and has given a larger 
perspective of Ihe implications of the death or 
passing away He refers to Abu Bakar, the first 
caliph of Islam as dead man walking on earth, 
who is according to him the model of Die before 
ye die' paradigm, of course the most perfect 
model on ihe earth has been the Prophet of 
Islam himself The prophet, therefore, is quoted 
as having said 

Hence, the messenger of good tidings said. 

(speaking) symbolically, 'Die before ye die 0, nobles ' 

After few verses, Rumi has given his 
own explanation of ‘Mutu* in these words, that rt 
is not necessarily physical death 

IS* 

Not such a death you will go into a grave, but a 
death consisting of (spiritual) transformation, so 
that you will go into light. 17 
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Therefore according to the sufis 
there are four kinds of death and each has a 
different colour and they are; red, black, white 
and yellow Death by sword is counted as red or 
+ maut ahmar’ 18 

In the whole range of sufj literature, 
the term fana has been interpreted more 
logically and rationally by Rumi, then anyone 
else. For he quotes fana with change and if 
properly appreciated in the matters of daily life 
it leads to higher vistas of life and progress 
Death is also construed in this sense and it 
means change for better. Hence death is 
assigned positive value and rl is even 
considered as a bridge after crossing which one 
unites with the origin. The idea has been 
consistently pursued by Rumi and is equally 
endorsed by Shah Latif in Sur Sohni when he 
concludes. 



The earthen jar broke into pieces, 
Lo, the women also died, 

Ail the physical means disappeared 
But only then did she hear 
The voice of her beloved. ' 9 
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According to Latif it is self- 
mortification and the resultant state hal or 
subsequent subsistence or haqa which enables 
the individual or Salik to take glimpse of the 
beauty of his beloved. The true perception of 
Beauty is possible only when one has attained 
this status. 



As^&y- 


Acquire survival having died to yourself, 
And behold ihe beauty of the beloved 
You would do justice to yourself, 
only when you follow this advice 21 


Finally it is the complete annihilalion 
or absorplion in God which raises the status of 
the man. rather elevates him to the 

unprecedented heights and enable him to attain 
the proximity of his real beloved but that is 
something beyond Ihe state or hal the secret of 
which can not be explained in words This is the 
viewpoint of all great minds of Taswwuf such as 
Junaid, Hujwln, Ghazafi, and Rumi According to 
Hujwiri, 'In annihilation there is no love or hale, 
and in subsistence, there is no consciousness of 
union or separation, he has further classified 
that 'union' does not involve any particular 
station' [maqani) or any particular state (hal) 
He continues ‘they (Sufi) do not refer these 
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expressions to knowledge, (/7m) or to stale (hal), 
but apply them solely to the degree of perfection 
athned by the saints who have become free from 
pains of mortification and have escaped from the 
prison of stations and the vicissitude of slates, 
and whose search has ended in discovery, so 
that they have seen all things visible, and have 
heard all things audible, and have discovered all 
the secrets of the heart; and who, recognising 
the imperfections of their own discovery, have 
turned away from all things and have purposely 
became annihilated in the object of desire, arid 
in the very essence of desire have tost all 
desires of their own, for when a man becomes 
annihilated from his attributes he attains to 
perfect subsistence, he is neither sober nor 
intoxicated, neither stranger nor intimate, 
neither near nor far, neither separated nor 
united, he has no name or sign or brand or 
mark. J? Following verses of Shah Latif can 
better be explained only when we keep the 
above passage in mind 



to heights unsealed, 

Although hidden from the senses, 
in reality they were the same. 
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Nothing can be revealed of such mysteries of belovet 




They were absolved of the formalities, 
unnoticed, they performed, 

They plunged to the depths, 

being limitless and endless. 

i, 6^5 

The night is dark and the day bright, 
this is all due to light. 

But in the presence of beloved, 

there are no colours nor lights 25 

(jV" 1 ? , dW-j- 

The face of beloved is an indicator to pray 
The whole universe a mosque, 

Lo. God is everywhere, 

In which direction I should pray' 2G 

To what heights a man gels exalted 
are really legion infinite, and too many to 
comprehend Therefore, the man who can attain 
such status transcends his frnitude Shah tatif 
has beautifully summed up this whole idea in the 
following couplet. 
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(s~ ot)^~ ^ 


No beginning or end has Ihfs servant, 

Those who knew the beloved crossed all limits 
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NOTES & ABBREVIATIONS 


$JR refers to the Shah jo Risal o. compendium of 
(he poetry of Shah Abdul Latif. Afl the Baits or verses 
referred to in the text have been cited from the Risalo 
compiled and edited in 8 Volumes by Dr N A Baioch 
Accordingly reference Kalyan, D-ll-12, Kalyan' indicates 
the name of Sur or chapter where D' Indicates Dastan or 
sub-chapter and the Numeral' indicates the serial number 
of the verse under that Dastan. 

M refers to the Masnvi of Jalaluddin Rumi edited 
by R.A Nicholson in eight volumes and published under the 
Gibb Memorial Series from London during 1926-40 MNC 
refers to the Commentary by Nicholson on the Masnvr which 


is in two Volumes. 
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Chronological Chart of Sufis of Islamic World 


Muslim World Subcontinent 

Abu Wsshun at Kiib Ala Hu|wwt 
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